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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~o———— 
HE most important event of the week has been the 
Marconi Debate in the House of Commons. We have 
expressed in our first leading article our deep concern that the 
House of Commons should have established a low rather than 
a high standard of Ministerial conduct. That must be the 
result of the House deliberately refusing to express regret at 
the Stock Exchange transactions of Ministers and at their 
concealment of those transactions. Here we will only say 
that we must now appeal from the judgment of the Liberal, 
Nationalist, and Labour majority to that of the English 
people. They must be-asked whether they are content with 
the low standard dictated to the House by the Liberal majority. 
We do not believe that they will be. 


We deeply regret that this question of Ministerial conduct 
will have to be put before the electors. Had the Liberal 
Party accepted the amendment read out by Mr. Bonar Law, 
the incident, to the relief of all concerned, might have been 
declared to be at an end. The House would have passed a 
judgment befitting the facts and consonant with the true 
views of every one of its members, both as regards the unjust 
charges of corruption and the just charges of want of delicacy 
of discretion, amd of candour. But a sycophantic party 
majority would not have it so, lest they should wound the 
amour propre of a “high Minister,” and they must take the 
consequences. Sir Edward Grey asked whether it was quite 
certain that the charges had stopped. Had he and his party 
accepted Mr. Bonar Law’s compromise amendment the answer 
would have been “ Yes.” As things are, it has become a public 
duty to work for a reversal of the precedent as to Ministerial 
conduct established by the unhappy, nay disastrous, vote of 
Thursday. 


The majority of seventy-eight for the Adkins amendment, and 
80 against the Cave motion was produced by a vote of 346 
Ministerialists against 268 Unionists. Three Liberals voted 
against the Government—Mr. D. M. Mason, Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson, and Mr. J. Martin. The eight O’Brienites 
abstained from voting, and so did five of the Labour members 
who were in the House—Mr. Thorne, Mr. O’Grady, Mr. 
Snowden, Mr. Jowett, and Mr. Walsh. Several Labour 
members were away ill, including Mr. Wilkie and Mr. 
Haslam. Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith abstained 
from voting. The number of Nationalists voting with the 
Government was seventy-one. 


We cannot attempt to summarize all or even the chief 
speeches in the debate. We must be content to note the mar- 
vellous debating dexterity displayed by Mr. Asquith, the 
high character of Mr. Balfour’s admirable speech, and 
the sound common sense of Mr. Bonar Law. As to the 





personal statement of Mr. Lloyd George we have only one 
remark to make, and we make it with regret, for we would 
much rather not have challenged in detail the defence of an 
accused man. Mr. Lloyd George, however, made a statement 
in regard to the editor of the Spectator which is so pre- 
posterously inconsistent with the facts that we are bound to 
take notice of it. Speaking of the Outlook, he used these 
words :— 

“It was the very first paper that ever published a line upon it. 
If anybody doubts that he had better see what the confederates 
of the hon. gentleman say about it—Mr. Maxse, Mr. Chesterton, 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the three gentlemen who have been working 
this together. They said that a debt of gratitude was due for 
these articles, because they were the articles which started these 
revelations, This is the way in which these charges were started.” 





Mr. Lloyd George means, we suppose, by this talk about 
“ confederates,” “working together,” and an indeterminate 
“they” worthy of Mrs. Gamp, that the editor of the 
Spectator made common cause and common charges with 
Mr. Maxse and Mr. Chesterton. It is a repetition, in fact, 
of the charge hinted by the Majority Report and dealt with by 
us elsewhere. So far from conspiracy or confederacy with Mr. 
Chesterton, that gentleman accused the editor of the Spectator 
by name of sheltering Ministers in regard to the Marconi 
scandals, and made other attacks on us of so scurrilous a 
character that we seriously considered the question of issuing 
a writ for libel against him. Mr. Chesterton was furiously 
indignant at our description of his charges of corruption as 
“ disgusting charges,” and retorted after his manner. As for 
Mr. Maxse, it was obvious from his comments that he did not 
think the Spectator’s handling of the case full-blooded enough, 
and for the reason that we would never go beyond the asserticn 
that there had been a want of delicacy and discretion and so 
conduct unbecoming Ministers. 


We can, of course, quite understand Mr. Lloyd George's 
annoyance because we have refused to make charges 
which he can answer, but have stuck steadily to charges 
which he cannot answer, and which at heart he knows are true. 
But is it fair, is it decent even, for a man in his position to 
make the deliberate misrepresentations which he made in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, that is, in a place where 
we could not answer him and under conditions of privilege 
which ferbid our taking action against him and holding him 
responsible for his libellous words? Let him repeat them 
outside the House, and we will then see that he either 
substantiates them or pays the penalty he deserves to pay. 


Our prediction in last week’s issue as to Austria-Hungary'’s 
reception of the Tsar’s intervention in the Balkan dispute 
was, we regret to note, fulfilled almost as soon as we wrote. 
The Neue Freie Presse admits that Russia, as the inspirer of 
the Balkan League, was bound to make a supreme effort on 
bebalf of the Slav cause, which would have been gravely im- 
perilled by a war between Bulgaria and Servia. But when the 
Tsar enjoins on the Balkan States to remember their responsi- 
bility to the Slav cause, the Neue Freie Presse asks, “ Do the 
Slavs live only in Russia and in the Balkans, and not also 
in other States, which are by no means disposed to tolerate 
relations between their citizens and a foreign ruler?” As 
we foresaw, the official Austrian view is that the Monarchy 
cannot tolerate the establishment of a Russian protectorate 
over the Balkans. The maintenance of the Balkan League 
must necessarily be an anti-Austrian move on the part of 
Russia. 

The reply of King Ferdinand to the Tsar’s telegram was 
published in Monday’s papers. It is a very bitter document. 
The crisis, he maintains, has “unfortunately been brought 
about by our alies,” and by them alone. As for the Tsar's 
suggestion, the Bulgarian Government had replied to it two 
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months ago when they begged for M. Sazonoff to put a stop 
to the over-excitement on both sides of the frontier by re- 
questing both parties to submit to arbitration as provided for 
in their treaty of alliance. The request was made and the 
Bulgarian Government accepted it immediately, while Servia 
merely continued her provocative policy. Bulgaria had been 
faithful to her word and was waiting for Servia to accept 
arbitration, and it was really the Servian Government which, 
by evading this arbitration and accumulating hostile demon- 
strations against Bulgaria, continued to provoke the dangers 
of a fratricidal struggle. King Ferdinand and his Govern- 
ment would deplore such a struggle more than anything 
else :— 

“We sincerely want to avoid it, but we cannot go counter to 
the unanimous sentiments of indignation aroused among my whole 

ple on the day after unheard-of efforts and glorious victories 
by the attempts of our allies who are seeking to deprive it of 
the most sacred fruits of these efforts and victories in defiance 
of right and plighted faith. Bulgaria has not only rights over 
Macedonia, she has also incontestable duties towards a population 
which has always been, and which wishes to remain, Bulgarian at 
all costs, and I hope your Majesty will be good enough to 
remember that these duties have been recognized by Russia 
herself over a long series of years.” 
The letter, in short, is a plain intimation that the Tsar’s 
appeal was gratuitous and unwarranted, and its tone has 
been greatly relished in Austria-Hungary. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emperor William's 
accession has been celebrated this week in Berlin and through- 
out Germany with great splendour and, but for one notable 
exception, with general and genuine goodwill. The Socialists, 
who constitute politically one-third of the Empire, have 
absented themselves from the Reichstag and other ceremonies. 
As the Times correspondent puts it, “their gloomy abstention 
from the feast cannot be ignored and is not forgotten. But at 
the feast itself there are no skeletons.” During the last five 
years people have forgotten most of the old sources of irritation 
and anxiety, and the Kaiser “is probably better understood 
and better loved than at any previous time during his reign.” 
In the Reichstag and the Prussian Diet official tributes were 
paid him for keeping the peace, asserting the Empire to be 
based on the high moral principles of their forefathers, and 
embodying them in his own conduct; while at the University 
Professor Hintze vindicated the Kaiser’s loyalty to the Con- 
stitution, and related a remarkable anecdote of his having 
burned the testament of Frederick William IV., which was 
handed to him on his father’s death. This document contained 
Frederick William IV.’s advice, io any of his successors who 
might take it, to reverse the Constitution before taking his 
oath on accession. The Kaiser told Professor Hintze that 
from the moment he received it he felt as if he had a barrel 
of gunpowder in his house, and he had no peace until he 
destroyed it. On Wednesday the celebrations culminated in 
the congratulations of the States forming the Empire, and a 
magnificent procession and pageant of handicrafts. 








The celebrations of the Centenary of the War of Liberation 
in Silesia have been marked by a curious incident. Gerhart 
Ilauptmann, the famous dramatist and poet, who is a native 
of Silesia, was commissioned to write a Festspiel for the com- 
memorative exhibition at Breslau, and eleven performances 
of the play had actually taken place when the Crown Prince, 
the patron of the exhibition, intervened on the ground of the 
character of the work, and the Breslau authorities have now 
forbidden the remaining performances. Hauptmann’s treat- 
ment of the subject is admittedly unconventional. Its 
keynote is not war but freedom. “Frederick William IIL. 
is not mentioned, and Germany, attired and armed as Pallas 
Athene, sends her children to war, with the command first to 
free Germany from foreign rule, secondly to care for her 
unity, and then themselves to be free.” The Times corre- 
spondent seems to think that Hauptmann’s conception of the 
functions of a poet laureate is very curious, and calculated to 
offend orthodox and Conservative patriots. We should have 
thought the incident was a proof of the condition approaching 
intellectual slavery in which the German people have to live. 
Tt is to us astounding that they can continue to endure such 
treatment from the throne and the bureaucracy. 





Mr. McKenna, who moved the Second Reading of the Welsh 
Church Bill on Monday in a thin House, claimed the right to 
describe the measure as the considered work of the House of 





Commons. The results of by-elections in Wales since the 
first introduction of the Bill showed that there had been no 
change in Welsh opinion: the situation both in the country 
and the House was precisely the same as at the close of the 
last Session. He charged the Welsh bishops with rejecting 
the last hope of compromise and threatening to boycott Non. 
conformists. Lord Hugh Cecil, who moved the rejection 
of the Bill, at once repudiated Mr. McKenna’s assumption 
that it represented the considered opinion of the House 
when as a matter of fact it had been forced through 
under the guillotine. The Government were afraid of 
the electorate, but the Opposition would be quite willing 
to abide by the decision of a poll of the people on the 
subject. Mr. Ormsby-Gore seconded the rejection in a 
vigorous speech, while Sir D. Brynmor Jones declared that 
the Welsh Party viewed not only without misgiving, but with 
confidence, the fact that the fortunes of the measure were 
linked with those of the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton charged Mr. McKenna with embroiling Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, and derided his financial jugglery. In 
the ensuing debate Mr. Masterman drew from Mr. Bonar 
Law the prompt assurance that if the people were to show by 
their votes that they disapproved of the Bill after it had 
become law he should certainly propose to repay the Church 
the money of which she would be robbed. 


Mr. Asquith dealt respectfully with the arguments of Lord 
Hugh Cecil, but maintained that though serious they had all 
been used in the discussion of the Irish Church Bill and, with 
one exception, had all been overruled and overridden by con- 
siderations of policy. That exception was the argument that 
the Church of England was being dismembered, but he 
regarded it as unthinkable that after Disestablishment and 
the separation of the Welsh dioceses there would be any 
serious obstacle to an intimate co-operation and friendly 
union for all Church purposes. He admitted that the Church 
had done excellent work in the lifetime of this generation, but 
she had lost her golden opportunity ; some opportunities never 
recurred ; and for more than a generation the people had shown 
by their persistent demands that they were determined to secure 
complete religious equality. 


Mr. Gladstone announced his intention to vote for the 
second reading, on the ground of the uncompromising attitude 
of +he Church leaders in Wales, and stated that nearly all 
the Liberal Churchmen on his side would do likewise. 
The Ministerialists were naturally much heartened by this 
collapse of the Liberal cave. Mr. Bonar Law summed up 
for the Opposition in his best manner. After observing 
that the Bill was only liked by those Nonconformists who 
put their politics before their religion, he reminded the 
Government that this Bill would never have reached its 
present stage if the Nationalist members, who cared nothing 
about the Welsh Church, had not come to their assistance 
whenever they needed it. In dealing with this measure the 
Government intended to use the Parliament Act to make sure 
that the will of the people should not prevail. Mr. Runciman 
wound up for the Government, and the division showed a 
majority for the Bill of 99—357 votes to 258, 


On Tuesday six officials of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union and a Richmond chemist named Clayton, all of whom 
were charged with conspiracy to commit damage to property 
and to incite others thereto, were found guilty at the Old Bailey 
after a six days’ trial. Mr. Justice Phillimore sentenced the 
chemist to twenty-one months, Miss Annie Kenney to eighteen, 
Mrs. Sanders to fifteen, and Miss Kerr to twelve months. The 
remaining defendants, who had been strongly recommended 
to mercy on the score of their age, received sentences of nine 
and six months. All the defendants will serve their terms in 
the third division—é.e., they are refused the prison privileges 
lately granted to suffragists—and they are also to pay the 
costs of the prosecution and to be bound over to keep the 
peace for twelve months after serving their sentences. Mr. 
Justice Phillimore, after passing sentence, told the women 
that if the Home Secretary consulted him, he should take 
upon himself the responsibility of saying that, at any rate, 
the ringleaders should not be let out of prison in any cireum- 
stances. We cannot agree in regard to the female prisoners. 
Considering the state of frenzied exaltation into which they 
have worked themselves, they must not be allowed to commit 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——»>—— 


THE MARCONI DEBATE. 


Shee Liberal Party in the House of Commons has 

struck a heavy blow at the greatest of public 
interests. By the ruthless use of the party majority 
they forced the House of Commons to reject Mr. 
Cave’s motion: “That this House regrets the trans- 
actions of certain of his Majesty’s Ministers in the shares 
of the Marconi Company of America, and the want of 
frankness displayed by Ministers in their communications 
on the subject to the House.” And this though, as we 
all know, for one reason or another every man in the 
House did regret those transactions, and did regret the 
want of frankness displayed by Ministers! The refusal to 
admita self-evident truth because it might damage the two 
Ministers concerned and the Government as a whole was a 
deliberate falsehood in action. But the House of Commons 
did even worse than this under Liberal dictation. In view 
of the fact that it might be held that it was not fair to 
express regret for the transactions and the concealment 
unless regret was also expressed for the charges of corrup- 
tion, Mr. Bonar Law offered to accept the following just, 
nay generous, motion :— 

“That this House, having heard the statements made by the 
Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, acquits 
them of acting otherwise than in good faith, and reprobates 
the charges of corruption, which have been proved to be wholly 
false, but regrets their transactions in the shares of the Marconi 
Company of America and the want of frankness displayed by them 
in their communications to the House.” 


Yet instead of this perfectly truthful statement the House 
adopted Sir Ryland Adkins’s whitewashing amendment :— 

“That this House, after hearing the statements of the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reference to their 
purchase of shares in the Marconi Company of America, accepts 
their expressions of regret that such purchases were made and 
were not mentioned in the debate of October 11th ; acquits them of 
acting otherwise than in good faith; and reprobates the charges of 
corruption brought against Ministers, which have been proved to 
be wholly false.” 

The net result of the definite voting down of Mr. Cave’s 
motion by the House and the rejection of the compromise 
proposed in Mr. Bonar Law’s draft amendment is a most 
unhappy one for Parliament and for the country. It 
means nothing less than that the House in its official 
capacity has definitely refused to regret that the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Chief Whip engaged in transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
in which we all know they engaged, and acted in the 
matter of frankness and candour in the way in which 
we all know they acted. The House has allan oppor- 
tunity of maintaining by its vote a high standard of 
Ministerial conduct. It has deliberately refused to 
establish that high standard. It has refused to say, 
in effect, that there was a want of delicacy or discretion 
in the action of Ministers, but has instead implied that 
their conduct was in no sense unbecoming Ministers of the 
Crown. That is the precedent created. It is idle to say 
that the two Ministers expressed regret for their action, 
that the Adkins amendment accepted that regret, and 
that that is enough. Ministers did not in any true 
sense express contrition. Their speeches hardly went 
beyond expressing annoyance that they had done certain 
things, or failed at the proper moment to say certain 
things, and so had laid themselves open to miscon- 
struction. We ask any fair-minded man in the country 
whose eyes are not blinded by party passion whether this 
is a satisfactory result to have reached, and whether the 
nation can feel proud, as it ought to be able to feel proud 
in such circumstances, of the action of the House of 
Commons, of the Liberal Party, and of Ministers ? 

If the final decision of the House of Commons was one 
which must make every man anxious for the maintenance 
of a high standard in our public life feel sorrowful and 
ashamed, what are we to say of speeches such as those of 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey—speeches intended 
to defend the action of their colleagues? There was 
a great display of sympathy for the unpleasant 
situation in which they have placed themselves, but in 
truth there was no defence at all, only a kind of 
mulish determination to stick by their colleagues under 





acer, 
fire, to say the best they could for them, and to abuse the 
other side. It has been said, and truly said, that the 
support given by men like Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey to the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would only be of real value if they would say 
in specific terms that in similar circumstances, and granted 
that they wished to make an investment, they would have 
acted exactly as did the implicated Ministers. But though 
os challenged on this point, Mr. Asquith and Sir 

dward Grey were silent. 

Mr. Asquith, in the course of his speech, laid down 
rules by which the conduct of Ministers ought to be 
guided :— 

“1. No Minister ought to enter into any transaction in which 
his private pecuniary interest might possibly conflict with his 
public duty. 

2. No Minister ought to use official information which has come 
to him as a Minister for his private profit or that of his friends, 

8. No Minister ought to allow himself to be placed, or to place 
himself, in a position to be tempted to use his official influence in 
furtherance of schemes or contracts with regard to which he has 
an undisclosed private interest. 

4. No Minister ought to accept any favour from persons secking 
contractual relations with the State. 

5. Ministers ought scrupulously to avoid speculative investments 
in securities concerning which from their position and their special 
means of early or confidential information they have an aivantago 
as to anticipated market changes.” 


To these rules of obligation was to be added a “rule of 
prudence specially applicable to Ministers and persons in 
positions of official responsibility :— 

“Ministers ought carefully to avoid all transactions which could 
give colour or countenance to the belief that they are doing some- 
thing which the rules of obligation forbid.” 


We ask our readers to consider the known facts of the 
Marconi case in view of these rules. But perhaps it 
will be said that these rules had not been formulated 
before the action of Ministers. They did not know 
them, and therefore could not be expected to obey them. 
The plea is bad. One of the most astonishing facts 
about this whole business is that we know the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to have been thoroughly equipped 
thirteen years ago with the knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples and the true traditions. If ever man acted against 
the light, he did. The defence of ignorance is impossible. 
In his place in the House of Commons in 1900 Mr. Lloyd 
George used words which are an exact description and 
criticism of his own deeds :— 

“Tt is not that charges of corruption are brought against any 
Minister of the Crown, for that is not insinuated, but I do say, to 
use a phrase uttered by the right hon. gentleman: ‘It is not 
treasonable but it is improper.’ That is exactly the description 
that can be given to some of these investments. The investments 
. . . are not corrupt, but they are certainly improper. My second 
point is this—that although there is no charge or suggestion of cor- 
ruption, still things have been done which would set up a precedent 
which could legitimately be used later on to justify corruption itself. 
Corruption is a question of intention and of motive, but the House 
of Commons, in framing regulations of this kind, cannot inquire 
into motives. You cannot say that because A has a small interest, 
infinitesimal it is true, he is exactly the sort of man who would 
not do a thing corruptly. B has a large interest. His family 
have huge influence, but B is a high-minded man, and who shall 
profess that he is disinterested? You cannot say that. You are 
bound to examine the facts and to judge upon them. These rules 
are laid down not altogether to prevent corruption or to hit 
corruption, but to prevent circumstances that might justify 
corruption in others. . . . I do not say that the Secretary for the 
Colonies or the Financial Secretary to the Treasury has done 
anything to lower the standard of proud pre-eminence which we 
enjoy as acountry in this matter. WhatI dosay is that they have 
given legitimate ground for uneasiness, and, above all, they havo 
established precedents which, if they are followed, would lead to 
something infinitely worse than anything I have spoken of to-day. 


To sum up, the House had an opportunity to set up @ 
high standard of conduct in Ministers. At the dictation 
of the Liberal Party they have deliberately set up a low 
standard, and established a precedent which can only have 
most unfortunate results on our public life. So much for 
the vote. Of the debate we can only say that Ministers 
and their friends made a very successful defence against the 
charges which were not made. They made no defence at 
all in respect of the charges which were made, the charges 
which have been made in these columns, namely, that 
while there was no corruption by Ministers, there was 
want of delicacy and discretion and also want of candour, 
and therefore conduct unbecoming Ministers of the 
Crown. 
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THE MARCONI REPORT. 


HEN a man whose conduct is being criticized 
chooses the wildest, the most ill-judged, the most 
sensational, the most irresponsible of the attacks upon 
him, and insists upon answering these and giving the 
yo-by to any measured reproof or sober and reasonable 
allegation, we may feel quite certain of one thing. He 
has done something indiscreet and unbecoming, something 
which be is at heart ashamed of, something which he 
desires to cover up and conceal. A homely but not uncom- 
mon illustration of what we mean may be found in the 
home circle. Suppose a butler who has become careless, 
who has been setting a bad example to the footman by 
taking an occasional glass of port or sherry off the dinner- 
table on the plea that he is tasting the wine to see whether 
it has kept all right, who goes out at unauthorized hours, 
who leaves the cellar key about and forgets to fasten the 
back door at night, and, finally, who keeps these goings- 
on carefully concealed from his employer. These are not 
corrupt or criminal acts in themselves, but they are, as 
Lord Haldane would say, “ bad things to happen ”—things 
unbecoming a butler, things which the master of the house 
is bound to take notice of. When he does take notice of 
them and reproves the butler, it is ten to one that the 
guardian of the pantry and the plate chest will fly 
into a rage and declare that never in his life has he been 
so cruelly and unjustly treated. In heroic terms, terms 
which would seem exaggerated if he were defending 
himself against charges of bigamy, burglary, and arson, 
he refuses utterly to deal with the allegations made 
against him. Instead he insists on declaring that he has 
been accused of drunkenness and theft, maintains that he 
is innocent of the faults of which he has not been accused, 
and demands to be confronted with the vile liars and 
sianderers who have maligned him, &., &c. 

When his employpr at last gets heard above the storm, 
and points out that he is not accusing him of theft or 
drunkenness, but merely of carelessness, indiscretion, and 
conduct unbecoming one of the chief servants in the 
house, he only sets the butler off into another tirade 
against the wickedness of his accusers and the encourage- 
ment that his master has given them. Had not he 
heard the hall-boy that very morning whispering with 
the scullery-maid, and caught distinctly the words 
“pinch” and “tight” and other phrases too dreadful 
to repeat, and was not it all due to the fact that his 
employer had spoken so “cruel hard” to him when the 
plate-chest key was found in the gutter outside the back 
oor? So the argument rages. The butler will not 
answer the relevant and reasonable charges that are 
made against him, but insists instead upon dealing with 
the charges which nobody seriously entertains, and which 
at the most are due to the flighty gossip and head- 
shakings of what a country Malaprop called “ wilfully 
disposed persons.” “ I'll never stoop to answer accusations 
of carelessness, indiscretion, and concealment till I’ve 
‘cleared up’ my character and shown I’m nota drunkard, 
athief,andaliar. I'll not be silenced when such things 
are being said about me, and I don’t care who knows it.” 

That is the situation, and that is the spirit which 
inspires the Majority Report of the Marconi Committee. 
Its drafters are not going to deal with such peddling 
matters as the allegations of want of delicacy, of discretion, 
of candour, or to trouble their heads about conduct which, 
though not corrupt, was merely unbecoming Ministers of 
the Crown. ‘These allegations are all brushed aside and, 
as they would say, the “real” charges—the charges of 
corruption—are examined and disposed of. It is the old, 
old dodge of the man caught out in an unbecoming 
and indefensible action taking refuge in rhetoric and 
exaggeration—setting up a man of straw and showing 
how easy it is to knock the stuffing out of him. 

This is how the Majority Report formulates the charges 
made against the Ministers of the Crown. It was “ stated 
or implied,” they tell us,— 

_ “First, that a member or members of the Government, acting 
in the interests of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited, hereinafter referred to as the English Company, and in 
disregard of the public interests, had exercised undue influence to 
procure for the Company a Government contract, or had, in some 
way, exercised improper or undue influence, direct or indirect, in 
the course of the negotiations for such a contract; and, secondly, 
that a member or members of the Government, with a knowledge 








acquired in his or their official capacity of the nature of the 
negotiations and of the probability that an Agreement would be 
completed of great value to the English Company, during the 
progress of the negotiations had purchased shares in that Company 
with a view to selling them at a profit on the announcement of a 
favourable result of the negotiations.” 

What a shameless travesty of the facts! Wesuppose that 
the majority of a Committee of the House of Commons 
are too great and good ever to answer anybody so humble 
asa journalist, or, at any rate, an Opposition journalist. 
Otherwise we should like to ask them where they find 
warrant for such insinuations as these in anything that 
has ever been said by the Spectator. Remember that 
they cannot ride off and tell us that the Spectator is below 
their notice. They specifically and pointedly mention 
the Spectator in the Report—a proof that they had the 
Spectator allegations in their minds. Yet we have never 
written anything in the Spectator on the Marconi scandal 
in which we have not stated in specific terms that we did 
not accuse the Ministers implicated of any corrupt action 
or motive. We have repeated, with an iteration which 
we fear must have annoyed our readers, that all the 
Ministers implicated have ever been accused of by us or by 
any reasonable or responsible person is want of delicacy 
and discretion, want of candour, and so necessarily con- 
duct unbecoming Ministers of the Crown. For example, 
on October 19th, 1912, in commenting upon the debate in 
the House of Commons, we said: “The assertion by 
Ministers of their personal integrity was unnecessary so 
far us we are concerned. We never questioned it for a 
moment. That they have been as scrupulously careful as 
British Ministers ought to be to avoid every appearance 
of evil we cannot, however, admit.’”” On November 23rd, 
1912, we noted that “the plan of meeting one charge by 
answering another, and a totally different one,” seemed 
likely to spread, and went on therefore to formulate our 
allegations more specifically :— 

“We will repeat once more that we have never charged, or 
intended to charge, any member of the Government or any of its 
servants directly or indirectly with corruption or any euch offence 
in connexion with the Marconi contract. Indeed, we have been 
most scurrilously abused by the Eye-witness for our refusal to 
make such charges. It was there insinuated that we have been 
trying to shelter the Government. What we have done is to 
assert that the Government have not in this matter acted with the 
delicacy, the discretion, and the carefulness of public interests 
with which they ought to have acted. Through this carelessness 
two things have happened. ‘The Government have made, as far 
as we can judge from the evidence, a bad bargain with the Marconi 
Company—though we do not profess to speak from any expert 
knowledge, but rather from the admissions of the Government 
witnesses. Next, and this is by far the more important matter, 
the Government have, by their want of delicacy and discretion in 
handling the whole matter, allowed an atmosphere of suspicion 
and of poisonous, and as we believe quite untrue, innuendoes to be 
created which is most injurious to the public interest. This is 
our contention—a contention which it was, in our belief, a public 
duty to set forth. From it we shall not be driven by threats or 
by accusations that we are making attacks which we are not 
making, or by artful attempts to confound our reasonable protests 
with the unreasonable and scurrilous accusations which we 
repudiate and deplore as much as can Mr. Samuel or Sir Rufus 
Isaacs.” 

To return for a moment to the insinuation in the report 
of the Majority Committee that the Spectator accused the 
implicated Ministers of corruption. A propos of the charges 
of corruption the Report states :— 

“They were first published in The Outlook in a series of articles 
contributed by Mr. W. Ramage Lawson, which commenced with 
an article on July 20th, 1912. They were repeated in various 
forms in subsequent numbers of that journal, and in The Kye- 
witness, The New Witness, The National Review, and The New Age, 
and they were also referred to in the Spectator. In these journals 
the suggestion was repeatedly made and referred to that the con- 
tract in question was obtained by the English Company through 
the influence of the Attorney-General, who is the brother of Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director of the Company.” 

We say that this is one of the most untrue and unjust 
insinuations that has ever disgraced a public document. 
The persons responsible for the Report were perfectly well 
aware that the Spectator had not made these charges, but 
since they were unable to meet the charges which the 
Spectator had made, and which they knew to be unanswer- 
able, they deliberately attempted to create an atmosphere 
which would make the pm ~l reader of the Report 
believe that the Spectator has said the same things as the 
Eye-witness and the National Review. Anyone not look- 
ing very closely at the Report would naturally assume that 
the words “also referred to in the Spectator” meant 
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referred to with approval. Yet, as we have already shown, 
they, i.c., the charges of corruption, were always referred 
to by the Spectator with disapproval and disbelief. Instead 
of being endorsed directly or indirectly, they were repudiated 
in plain terms as things which Ministers were not required 
to answer. The allegations which they were required to 
answer, i.e., those of want of delicacy and discretion, were 
then set forth. Note, too, the calculated ambiguity of the 
second paragraph of our quotation. “In these journals 
the suggestion was repeatedly made and referred 
to,” &c., &c. There again the ordinary reader would 
naturally, from the context, take “these journals” 
to include the Spectator. Finally, in the last paragraph 
of Part I. of the Report, and when the drafters of 
the document have got a good distance away from the main 
paragraph, we find these words: “The combined and 
persistent action of the journals named has given wide- 
spread currency to a slander of a particularly vile character 
on the Ministers against whom it was immediately directed 
and on the whole public life of the nation.” The drafters 
of the Report, of course, left themselves a loophole to creep 
out of. 1f pressed on this point they would reply that they 
meant by “ these journals,” and also by the phrase “the 
journals named,” the other newspapers mentioned and not 
the Spectator. But that was not the impression their 
words give or what they desired and intended them to give. 

It would be difficult to find a more pitiful piece of timid 
and shame-faced prevarication. The drafters of the Report 
are willing enough to wound but abjectly afraid to strike. 
They dare not say openly that the Spectator has charged 
Ministers with corruption, because they know the false- 
hood could be immediately exposed. With meanness and 
cunning they have therefore attempted to create a false 
impression—an impression which they know they could 
not substantiate. 

If the drafters of the Report had not thought that 
they were protected by Parliamentary privilege from 
the consequences of making a statement of this kind, 
they would have been afraid to write as they have 
written. They have implied a falsehood, and they were 
either conscious that they were doing so or else so careless 
as to be almost equally guilty. In truth, the whole of 
the Majority Report is tainted by a sycophantic 
favouritism to Ministers, and a want of independence and 
straightforwardness which can only be described as 
nauseating. It is an unworthy, nay, a degraded docu- 
ment. All who care for the honour of the House of 
Commons must deeply regret its publication. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this miasma of insincerity 
and cant to “the draft Special Report” proposed by the 
chairman. We do not say that we can agree with this 
Report as a whole or with all its findings, but there is a 
wholly different and infinitely better spirit pervading it. 
Even if we may think the chairman failed to see the real 
significance of a great deal of the evidence, we cannot but 
acknowledge his honesty and courage. 

We turn next to the third Report, the “ draft Special 
Report.” proposed by Lord Robert Cecil and supported by 
Mr. Amery, Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. J. G. Butcher, Mr. 
George Faber,and Mr. Macmaster. That Report has been 
condemned as a partial and partizan document and as 
dictated not by the desire to do equal justice to the persons 
whose conduct was under inquiry, but to gain a party 
advantage. We have read it with attention, and we 
see no proof of these allegations. On the contrary the 
Report is throughout moderate and judicial in its 
statements and in its interpretation of the huge mass 
of evidence laid before the Committee. It never goes 
outside fair and reasonable comment. There is no attempt 
to create prejudice. If the story it sets forth is a disagree- 
able one, that is the fault of the circumstances and not of 
the authors of the Report. Though it extenuates nothing 
it sets down nothing in malice, and no attempt is made to 
exaggerate facts or create prejudice by partial or artful 
presentation. It is a document of which Lord Robert 
Cecil has a right to feel proud. It is worthy of him and 
of his profession in every particular. Finally, and as is 
right in such a document, the conclusions do not in any 
way go beyond the evidence set forth, but keep well 
within it. An impartial person turning from the conclu- 
sions to see how far they are supported in the body of 
the Report will again and again be inclined to say that 
the conclusions might well have been stronger. We 





cannot find space to quote at length from eo Rens 
itself. All we can do is to give the conclusions vorbetian 


“(1) So far as we have been able to ascertain, no Minister 
official, or member of Parliament had been influenced in the 
discharge of his public duties by reason of any interest ho Rn 
have had in any of the Marconi or other undertakings connected 
with wireless telegraphy, or has utilized information coming to 
him from official sources for the purpose of investment or speculas 
tion in any such undertaking. 

(2) We are of opinion that the Attorney-General acted with 
grave impropriety in making an advantageous purchase of shares 
in the Marconi Company of America upon advice and informat‘on 
not then fully available to the public given to him by the manavin 
director of the English Marconi Company, which was in course G 
obtaining from the Government a contract of very great import- 
ance—a contract which even when concluded with the Government 
had to be ratified by the House of Commons. By doing so he 
placed himself, however unwittingly, in a position in which hig 
private interest, or sense of obligation, might easily have been in 
conflict with his public duty. 

(3) We think that the Chancellor and the then Chief Ministerial 
Whip in taking over a portion of the Attorney-General’s shares on 
the same advice and information are open to the same censure; 
and we hold this to be also true of the purchase of shares for the 
Liberal Party funds by the Chief Whip, so far as such purchase 
was due to the same advice and information. 

(4) We find that the purchase of shares by Ministers on 
April 17th was made at a time when the shares could not have 
been bought in the ordinary course on the Stock Exchange and 
at a price lower than that at which an ordinary member of the 
public could have then bought them. The Attorney-General 
obtained these advantages because he took the shares from Mr. 
Harry Isaacs, who had to his knowledge taken them on even 
more advantageous terms from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. We think 
these circumstances increase the impropriety of the transaction. 

(5) Weare of opinion that the Marconi Company of America 
was materially interested, although indirectly, in the conclusion of 
the Agreement between the Engiish Marconi Company ani the 
British Government, and it was therefore in any case, apart from 
any question of purchase on special information, or on special 
terms, highly inadvisable for Ministers to take shares in the 
American Marconi Company while the Agreement was still 
pending. 

(6) We hold that the transactions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were in the main in the nature of speculation rather 
than investment, and that this applies in a less degree to the 
transactions of the Attorney-General. 

(7) We think that the circular distributed by the Marconi 
Company on March 7th, 1912, gave a misleading account of the 
tender which had been accepted by the Government, in omitting 
one of its most important terms, and we regret that the Post- 
master-General did not take adequate steps to correct this 
omission. 

(8) We think that the action of the Postmaster-General in 
trying to obtain the ratification of the Agreement by the House 
of Commons without inquiry, after he knew of the share trans- 
actions of the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was regrettable. 

(9) We find that the rumours current in the City of London as 
to the connexion between Ministers and Marconi shares, however 
recklessly and inaccurately expressed, arose chiefly from distorted 


accounts of Ministerial dealings in the shares of the American 
Company, and that they were not the mere invention of 
journalists. 


We find no justification for the suggestion that any member of 
Parliament or any persons connected with the Poulsen system 
were responsible for the origination or dissemination of the 
rumours. 

(10) We are of opinion that the persistence of rumours and 
suspicions has been largely due to the reticence of Ministers, 
particularly in the debate in October, 1912. We regard that 
reticence as a grave error of judgment, and as wanting in frankness 
and in respect for the House of Commons. 

(11) Except as above stated there is no ground for thinking 
that any Minister or official (apart from Mr. Taylor, whose case 
has already been dealt with) or member of Parliament who 
appeared before us had any financial dealing direct or indirect 
in any Marconi or other undertaking connected with wireless 
telegraphy.” 

The fourth Report contained in the White Book, that 
proposed by Mr. Falconer, may be dismissed in a very few 
words. It is for the most part the same as the Report 
finally adopted by the majority. It may interest our 
readers to know that the piece of calculated confusion in 
regard to the newspaper charges which we have analysed 
above, and the sly formula “also referred to in the 
Spectator,” followed by the phrase “in these journals,” 
were due to the ingenuity of Mr. Falconer. 

We have one more word to add. Why did the majority 
of the committee not call the editor of the Spectator it they 
intended to include him among the purveyors of the charge 
of corruption, as we have shown they did include him? 
The editor stated in the Spectator his willingness to be 
called, and he fully expected to be called. The reason why 
after all he was not called we can conjecture. If he 
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had been called he would have shown that he had not only 
never made, but had repudiated, the charge of corruption, 
and would have set forth the charge he did make. This 
would not have at all suited the majority. They desired 
to pretend that the only charge was one of corruption, 
which they knew they couldanswer. They did not want 
to hear about things they could not answer. Here, again, 
js a piece of calculated meanness and insincerity. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


HE Jubilee of the German Emperor has called for the 
customary manifestations of his well-deserved popu- 
larity. Whatever foreign observers may think of the 
Imperial aims or the Imperial methods, there can be no 
question that both have been accepted with enthusiastic 
satisfaction by the majority of his subjects. Something 
like a third of the German nation have, indeed, stood aside 
and taken not even a formal part in the various ceremonies 
of the present week. That the attitude of the Social 
Democratic Party has caused the Emperor some real 
disappointment can hardly be doubted. In one of the 
opening incidents of his reign, the strike of the Westphalian 
miners, he and the great Chancellor took opposite sides. 
The young Emperor had warned the owners of the pits 
that if they would not listen to reasonable demands 
on the part of the men he would withdraw the troops. 
In that case they would have only themselves to 
thank for the consequences. Bismarck, on the contrary, 
maintained that, except in a socialistic community, the 
owners had an indefeasible right to determine the 
conditions on which they would employ labour. Yet 
the more conciliatery views of the Sovereign have been 
powerless to gain over the party to which they were 
addressed. Five vears after the accession of William IL. 
the Social Democratic votes numbered 1,787,000; in 1912 
they had risen to 4,238,919. It is not so much to the 
Imperial policy that the Socialists object as to the quarter 
in which its execution is placed. The Emperor's idea of 
the State is very much their own. It is that of a nation 
wholly in the hands of a government administering public 
affairs for the public good. If the Social Democrats were 
suddenly to find themselves possessed of absolute authority 
they would only have to give more perfect expression to the 
principles on which the Emperor has acted for a quarter of 
acentury. They would meet with no resistance after they 
had once obtained power. To have every action guided and 
controlled by the beneficent State is the Socialist ideal of 
a sound polity, and in Germany it is already the accepted 
ideal. Bythe side of an agreement so fundamental as this 
amere difference as to the precise seat of State action 
seems unimportant. What really matters is the relation 
between the Government and the people it governs, and on 
this William II. and Herr Bebel are of one mind. 

The cause of Bismarck’s forced resignation was the 
determination of the new sovereign to rule absolutely 
alone. There was not room in the same country for the 
Emperor and the Chancellor. By the side of this incom- 
patibility no past services, no present knowledge, counted 
for anything. There must indeed be official persons to 
carry out the Imperial behests, but no help was needed in 
settling the form they should take. One of the Emperor's 
early speeches ended with the words, “ Those who oppose 
me I will crush.” He has not indeed been able to carry 
out this intention to its full extent. Time has brought 
caution, and experience has shown that to yield in appear- 
ance is sometimes the surest means to getting your own 
way in fact. “ In Germany,” says a very shrewd observer, 
Mr. Price Collier—to whose book, “‘ Germany and the Ger- 
mans ” (Duckworth & Co., 7s. 6d. net.), we shall return next 
week—* wherever he [the casual observer] turns, whether 
it be to look at the army, to inquire about the navy, to 
study the Constitution, or to disentangle the web of present- 
day political strife; to read the figures of commercial and 
industrial progress, or the results of social legislation ; to 
look at the Germans at play during their yachting week 
at Kiel, or their rowing contests at Frankfort, he finds 
himself face to face with the Emperor.” In every question 
“the Emperor’s hand is there. His opinion, his influence, 
what he has said or has not said, are inextricably inter- 
woven with the woof and web of German life.” It 
may be frankly admitted that a career of which this can 
be truly said is from the personal point of view in the 








highest degree admirable. The Emperor's distribution 
of his time leaves no room for his own pleasure. It is 
governed throughout by a single-minded devotion to 
duty. “We consider that we have been appointed by 
God to preserve and direct, for their own welfare, the 
people over whom He has given us power.” The 
Prussian Crown was bestowed upon his grandfather 
“by the grace of God alone, and not by Parliaments 
and meetings and decisions of the people.” And what 
the grandfather did on a smaller field the grandson 
was resolved to do ona larger. “He regarded himself 
as the chosen instrument of Heaven, and as such carried 
out his duties as a ruler and lord. I consider 
myself as such an instrument of Heaven, and shall go 
my way without regard to the views and opinions of the 
day.” These are the purposes which the Emperor has 
consistently set before his eyes. The happiness of a 
people is not to be gained by any acts of their own. It 
is to be found in dutiful obedience to the guidance of a 
ruler who knows what is good for them better than they 
can possibly know it themselves. It is no light task that 
he has undertaken on their behalf. He has not sought it 
for himself. He has simply accepted it when it came to 
him in the ordinary course of succession. He might have 
accepted it only in name. His great position might have 
been thrust upon him without any intention or power on 
his own part of rising to the height of his opportunities. 
Instead of this he has made it his one business to use 
these opportunities to the full. He has scorned delights 
and lived laborious days for the sake of the people com- 
mitted to his charge. We may not think his reading of 
his duty the right one, but after all it is by that reading 
that a man must be judged, and that is a test which 
William IT. need not fear to face. 

Those, however, who watch from a distance the unfolding 
of this remarkable character cannot but ask themselves what 
will be the eventual effect of it on the German people. 
This may seem a question that admits of but one answer. 
It is to be found in the growth, whether in political power, 
in educaticnal progress, in material and commercial wealth, 
of the Emperor's subjects. He has made Germany what 
it is. The position that came to him was indeed the 
creation of others, but almost his first action was to dismiss 
the man to whom this magnificent inheritance was mainly 
due, and to govern it after his own will and on his own 
lines. But the greatness of a nation depends in the long 
run on what it is in itself, not on what it has been 
made by an individual Sovereign. He must in the 
end disappear, and then what will really concern Germany 
is the power of her people to rule themselves when he who 
has ruled with so much care and devotion is withdrawn. 
To take the most obvious feature of the case, what if any 
of the successors to the throne lack either the ability or 
the self-devotion of the present Emperor? Under a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy the progress of a people goes on 
without serious interruption. Neither George IV. nor 
William IV. contributed anything to the greatness of 
England, and yet Englishmen fared better under their 
rule than under that of George III., who with all his 
mistakes had a very real sense of kingly duty. The Emperor's 
theory of government is that of a guardian who keeps his 
ward in entire ignorance of the conduct of his own affairs 
or the management of his own property. He cannot 
remain for ever under tutors and governors, and as he has 
never been taught to decide anything for himself he is very 
likely to decide wrongly when the necessity of acting is 
Jaid upon him. The Emperor's theory of government pre- 
supposes an unending series of Sovereigns gifted with a 
large measure of moral and intellectual excellence. We 
sincerely hope that this expectation will be fulfilled in the 
persons of his own successors. Germany, such as William II. 
has made it, might, in the hands of a bad ora stupid 
Emperor, be an instrument of untold mischief to the 
world. But what one or other of those successors may be 
is absolutely hidden from us, and this fact constitutes 
the condemnation of a system which takes for granted the 
goodness of every future ruler. 

In the volume from which we have already quoted we 
have an extraordinary picture of the condition of depen- 
dence on authority which is common in Germany. The 
passenger is not left to use his hands as he likes when 
he gets out of a cab. He is told how to pour out 
his wine in a dining car. He is warned, when he 
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ge a letter, not to forget to stamp and address 
tis envelope. His behaviour in the street is subject to 
the most minute regulations. He must not sing, or 
whistle, or talk loudly. Ifhe kisses his wife in a railway 
carriage he is liable to a fine. The Germans are an 
orderly nation, no doubt, but it is an orderliness which is 
enforced by the police, and probably would shortly dis- 
appear if the authority that imposes it were absent. No 
doubt these are but trifles. But is it to be supposed that 
the paternal care which forgets none of these things will 
not be equally mindful of the weightier matters of the 
law? ‘No German’s house is his castle.” The policeman 
has a right to enter and satisfy the authorities upon every 
matter into which they think it worth while to inquire. 
Every public meeting is held under the eye of a repre- 
sentative of the Government, and is liable to be brought to 
an end if he thinks the speeches objectionable. It is no 
wonder that the administration of the laws has no 
reference to the wishes of the people when we remember 
that the making of the laws is almost equally outside their 
control. There are too many signs of late that these 
examples are becoming more admired, and so more likely 
to be copied in our own country. The attention that 
Germany has of late excited will not be wasted if it arrests 
our progress on a road so fatal to personal and political 
freedom. 





MR. ASQUITH RECANTS. 


“T do not think there is any doctrine more fatal to the root 
principle of democratic government than that it should consist 
of the constant amelioration, at great expense to the community, 
of the social conditions of the less favoured classes of the country, 
at the sole and exclusive expense of the other classes.”—Mr. 
Asquitu, House of Commons, June 12th, 1913. 


| the public had not grown so entirely weary of the 

futilities of Parliamentary warfare, greater attention 
would have been paid to the remarkable statement made 
by Mr. Asquith in his speech in opposition to the demand 
of the Labour Party for the repeal of the Sugar Duty. 
We quote above the passage referred to. Mr. Asquith is 
a master of language, even if he is not the master of his 
own Cabinet, and he can always say exactly what he 
means. The words above quoted have only one meaning. 
They mean a complete recantation of the principles upon 
which Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet has acted since he became 
Prime Minister. Whether the recantation is only verbal 
or whether it is intended to be actual is another question. 
In any case the incident marks a deplorable lack of 
seriousness and apparent indifference to the importance 
of the issues involved. Here is a Government which, for 
four or five years, has been devoting itself to attempting 
to “ameliorate the social conditions of the less favoured 
classes of the community at the sole and exclusive expense 
of the other classes,” and at the end of that period, with- 
out apology or explanation, the head of the Government 
casually turns round and condemns in the strongest 
possible terms the principles upon which he and his 
colleagues have been acting. 

Take as typical the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908. 
This measure constituted a direct subsidy to the less 
favoured classes. Its benefits were expressly restricted to 
age whose income fell below a very small figure. 

r. Asquith was himself in charge of the Budget of that 
year, and it fell to him to make provision for the cost of 
old-age pensions between January Ist and March 31st, 
1909. The estimated cost was £1,200,000. At the same 
time that he made this provision, he also reduced the sugar 
tax by rather more than fifty per cent., at an estimated 
cost of £3,400,000. No additional taxes were imposed for 
the poorer classes. He thus was himself directly responsible 
in one and the same Budget for the very policy which he 
now condemns. 

In the following year Mr. Lloyd George was responsible 
for the Budget, and it is true that in order to raise revenue 
to meet the huge deficit with which he was faced in con- 
sequence of the unexpectedly heavy cost of old-age pensions, 
he imposed increased taxation not only upon the property 
of the well-to-do, but also upon the spirits and tobacco 
consumed by the poorer classes. Thus, in effect, those 
members of the “less favoured classes,” to use Mr. 
Asquith’s phrase, who drink spirits and smoke tobacco, 
were compelled to contribute something towards the cost 





of old-age pensions and the increased cost of naval defence, 
Mr. Asquith might therefore argue that the exclusive cost 
did not fall upon the well-to-do classes. That argument 
must, however, be taken in connexion with the kind of 
arguments which were used in support of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous Budget of 1909. The important political 
features of that Budget were the attack made upon the 
owners of property in land, and the introduction of the 
super-tax. Throughout the debates, both in the House 
of Commons and in the country, there was an under- 
lying argument on the Liberal side that the rich 
must be bled for the benefit of the poor. We all of us 
remember Limehouse. Even that, however, is not the 
whole of the case. There is an arithmetical as well as a 
political answer to the plea that Mr. Asquith might put 
forward that the exclusive cost of social reform has not 
been made by him and his colleagues to fall upon the 
well-to-do. The arithmetical answer was indeed furnished 
on behalf of the Government in the recent debate on the 
sugar tax. To the demand of the Labour Party that 
the sugar tax should be abolished Ministers replied by 
quoting figures to show that since the Liberals came into 
office the proportion of revenue raised by means of 
indirect taxation had very considerably declined, and the 
proportion raised by direct taxation had correspondingly 
increased. Assuming this statement to be correct, it is a 
conclusive demonstration of the existence of the policy 
which Mr. Asquith now so casually condemns. According 
to their own statements, Ministers have, since they have 
been in office, on the one hand, provided enormous subsidies 
for the relief of the less favoured classes in sickness and 
old age; on the other hand, reduced the proportion of 
taxation falling upon the poorer classes It follows that 
the exclusive cost of Liberal social reform has been fur- 
nished by the well-to-do classes. 

It may be argued in reply that the Liberals have at all 
events had the courage to establish a contributory system 
of compulsory insurance, thus making the poorer classes pay 
part of the cost of theirown insurance. So far, indeed, as 
the taxpayer is concerned, the National Insurance Act is a 
condemnation of the policy of the Old-Age Pensions Act. 
This is a point which needs to be pressed. But contribu- 
tory payments to a personal insurance fund are, according 
to Mr. Asquith’s supporters and friends, on an entirely 
different footing from payments made to the general revenue 
of the State. Hitherto members of the working classes have 
of their own accord paid contributions which cover the 
whole cost of their insurance. The difference made by 
the National Insurance Act is that all persons with 
less than a certain income are now compelled to insure 
themselves, and that part of the cost of their insurance now 
falls upon other people, instead of the whole of it, as pre- 
viously, falling upon themselves. In one sense it is 
true that the payments made by the working classes 
under the authority of the National Insurance Act can be 
called taxation, because they are compulsory payments ; 
but there is a difference between payments made for the 
general purposes of the State and payments made for the 
individual benefit of the contributor. 

To sum up, there can be no question that the deliberate 
and publicly avowed policy of the present Government ever 
since they have been in office has been to subsidize the 
poor at the expense of the well-to-do. That policy is now 
expressly repudiated by the Prime Minister and in terms 
which we may note incidentally seem to us much too 
strong when stated as he states them. If we thought you 
could really ameliorate the condition of the poor by taxing 
the rich—and this is apparently what Mr. Asquith thinks— 
we should support, not oppose, such taxation. Assuming 
the possibility, we should not for an instant grudge the 
sacrifices to be made by the wealthy. The country in any 
case hasa right toask what Mr. Asquith’s repudiation means. 
It is possible that Mr. Asquith, finding himself in a debating 
difficulty owing to his previous condemnation of the sugar 
tax, tried to escape by a general statement of principles, 
ignoring the fact that he was repudiating the previous 
policy of his own Government. This is the kind of thing 
that all politicians are in the habit of doing, and in 
practice they do not run much danger, because by the 
time a new issue arises the old declarations have been 
forgotten. But if we may assume that Mr. Asquith did 
really mean what he said, then he is clearly under an 
obligation to find some means of dealing with the whole 
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roblem of working-class taxation which will be consistent 

oth with his condemnation of the sugar tax as a bad tax 
and with his repudiation of the Labour Party’s principle 
that the working classes should pay no taxes at all. 

The obvious way out is through the extension of the 
principle of direct taxation to working-class incomes. Ten 
years ago, even five years ago, most politicians would have 
‘declared that this was an administrative impossibility. 
The experience of the National Insurance Act has disposed 
of this delusion, for that Act, with all its defects, has proved 
that it is possible to collect vast sums from the working 
classes under the authority of the State. The administrative 
problem has, in fact, been solved. All that remains then 
tor Mr. Asquith is to extend the principle, and to say that 
the same machinery which is now used to collect the 
contributions of the working classes to their own insurance 
shall also be used to collect contributions from the same 
classes for the general purposes of the State. If this 
were done it would be possible for Mr. Asquith at once to 
abolish the sugar tax entirely—as, by the way, will shortly 
be done in the United States—and also, we hope, to appre- 
ciably reduce the tobacco tax. The objections to the sugar 
tax have been often stated, and by no one more effectively 
than by Mr. Asquith himself. It is a tax that by its 
nature falls most heavily upon the poorest classes. The 
objection to the very heavy tobacco tax is that it imposes 
an undue share of taxation upon those persons who find 
pleasure in smoking. 

The main advantage of substituting direct for indirect 
taxation would be that it would bring home to the poorer 
classes of taxpayers the consciousness that they were them- 
selves contributing to the expenses of the nation. The 
idea that that would be generally resented is a slander 
upon the working classes of England. Working men are 
just as patriotic as men in any other class, and are quite 
willing to pay their share of common expenditure. But 
it is well that they should know what they are paying and 
for what purpose their money is being employed, and it 
is only by means of direct taxation that this knowledge 
can be imparted to them. One thing is certain, that if 
our system of direct taxation were extended to every voter 
in the kingdom Mr. Asquith’s recantation of Limehouse 
finance would be applauded by every politician. 








ETIQUETTE OF THE BAR. 

\HAT vague but convenient entity, “the plain man,” or 
. “the man in the street,” has recently had some rather 
difficult questions to consider. One of the most puzzling has 
revolved round a certain aspect of the Marconi scandals, 
and has been discussed in the correspondence columns of the 
newspapers during the past fortnight. On Wednesday and 
Thursday in the House of Commons there was a debate on 
the Marconi transactions and the questions of Ministerial 
conduct involved in them, and before the debate came on it 
was plain enough that it would shape itself on something like 
party lines. That being so, however, there was another fact 
to be considered, which was that two of the ablest and 
keenest debaters on the Unionist side would probably take no 
part in the proceedings, owing to the etiquette which bound 
their actions as barristers. Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
F. E. Smith had appeared as counsel for Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Herbert Samuel in the Matin libel case and 
also for Mr. Godfrey Isaacs in the Chesterton case,and were 
therefore precluded from discussing the Marconi transactions 
in their political aspect in the House of Commons. Here the 
plain man found it hard to reconcile etiquette with common 
sense. How could two of the fighting men of the Unionist 
Party, generally in the front of attack, in this case silence 
themselves by accepting beforehand:in another place the 
position of defenders of the Ministers chiefly involved ? 

That aspect of the question was summed up in a speech 
made on June 2nd at Glasgow by Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
who proposed “ The Cause of the Union,” and congratulated 
Ulster on having a leader so eloquent and so chivalrous. 
Sir Edward Carson, he said, in reference to the Marconi 
transactions, “had carried chivalry almost too far.” He had 
lent his assistance to extricate certain persons “from the con- 
sequences of their indiscretions and their still more indiscreet 
and dishonest attempts to conceal them. Chivalry carried 
80 fae as that,” he went on, “ may be too great a windfall to 





the enemy and too great an embarrassment to one’s friends.” 
There you have the plain man’s view in a nutshell. Let us 
say at once, then, that in our opinion, looking at the case as 
a whole, it is a wrong view. Sir Edward Carson has been 
most unfairly and wrongly blamed for his action in this 
matter—not by Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, who spoke as one 
honourable man to another, but by others who have criticized 
his actions with a less balanced judgment. Sir Edward Carson, 
we hold, acted throughout in accordance with the highest 
traditions of the English Bar. The same words, of course, 
apply in every respect to Mr. F. E. Smith. Sir Edward 
Carson was asked to defend a client, and as a barrister 
he gave without fear or favour his full services. As a 
barrister he could do no more and no less, In the 
position in which he found himself there was but one 
course which was his to pursue. It was not that the 
Attorney-General was the head of the profession to which 
he belonged, and that he was entitled to expect the highest 
services of the most distinguished counsel. It was that a 
client demanded the assistance of an advocate, and 
that it was the duty of the advocate to undertake that 
assistance to the fullest extent of his powers. He had no 
political questions to take into consideration one way or 
another. He had not to decide whether as a Unionist it was 
a good thing for his party that he should appear as counsel 
fora Home Ruler. Those questions did not arise. We do 
not say that such questions could not arise in other circum- 
stances, for to that point we shall come in a moment, but they 
ought not to have influenced, and plainly did not influence, 
Sir Edward Carson’s course of action in this particular 
case. A principle was involved upon which he acted with- 
out hesitation. And to what injustice and wrong we 
might all of us come if he had not acted upon that 
principle we may easily see by imagining events to have 
taken a different course. Suppose that at the early stage 
of the Marconi proceedings represented by the Matin case it 
had become known that Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E, 
Smith had refused to appear as counsel for Sir Rufus Isaacs. 
The whole affair, in the minds of ordinary men, would have 
been prejudged. People would have said, “There must be 
something bad there; if there were not, you would have 
found Carson and Smith briefed as counsel instead of 
So-and-so and So-and-so.” That would be monstrously 
unfair to the politician who was in effect, though not 
technically, on his defence. Worse; for if the counsel event- 
ually briefed had turned out to be of the same political way 
of thinking as Sir Rufus Isaacs, and had treated the case 
throughout on party lines, the whole course of administration 
of justice would have been brought into disrepute. The 
procedure of the law courts would have been treated asa party 
affair and nothing more, and would have gained no general 
approval or acquiescence. In short, there was only one 
standpoint from which Sir Edward Carson could have 
regarded the situation as it then appeared to him, and that 
is the standpoint adopted by Erskine in his eloquent and 
memorable speech in defence of Tom Paine, prosecuted in 
1792 for seditious libel. Erskine was then Attorney-General 
to the Prince of Wales, and though he held that position 
this was his view of his duty towards his client (Sir Harry 
Poland quotes the passage from “State Trials” in an 
admirable letter in the Times of June 14th) :-— 


“Little, indeed, did they know me who thought that such 
calumnies would influence my conduct. I will for ever, at all 
hazards, assert the dignity, independence, and integrity of the 
English Bar, without which impartial justice, the most valuable 
part of the English Constitution, can have no existence. From 
the moment that any advocate can be permitted to say that he 
will or will not stand between the Crown and the subject arraigned 
in the Court where he daily sits to practise, from that moment the 
liberties of England are at an end. If the advocate refuses to 
defend from what he may think of the charge or of the defence, 
he assumes the character of the Judge; nay, he assumes it before 
the hour of judgment, and in proportion to his rank aifd reputation 
puts the Leavy influence of, perhaps, a mistaken opinion into the 
scale against the accused, in whose favour the benevolent principle 
of the English law makes all presumptions, and which oommands 
the very Judge to be his counsel.” 


That isa fine passage. But there is a greater and even more 
memorable statement of the duty of an advocate towards his 
client, which emphasizes in magnificent oratory the single 
purpose which, it may be to the astonishment of his fellow- 
men, it maty be to his own undoing, an advocate is bound to 
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preserve always before his eyes. It is to be found in 
Brougham’s speech in defence of Queen Caroline. If the 
King and the Tory peers went their way, Brougham told 
the House of Lords plainly that he would go his, whatever 
might be the consequences involved. He flung them this 
threat :— 

“The cause of the queen does not require recrimination (a pause) 
at present. . . . If, however, I shall hereafter think it advisable 
to exercise that right—if I shall think it necessary to avail myself 
of means which at present I decline using—let it not be vainly 
supposed that I, or even the youngest member in the profession, 
would hesitate to resort to such a course, and fearlessly perform 
my duty. Ihave before stated to your lordships—but surely of 
that it is scarcely necessary to remind you—that an advocate in 
discharge of his duty knows but one person in all the world, 
and that person is his client. To save that client by all means and 
expedients, and at all hazards and costs to other persons, and 
among them to himself, is his first and only duty; and in per- 
forming this duty he must not regard the alarm, the torments, 
the destruction which he may bring upon others. Separating the 
duty of a patriot from that of an advocate, he must go on reckless 
of consequences, though it should be his unhappy fate to involve 
his country in confusion.” 

“Separating the duty ofa patriot from that of an advocate” 
—it is a tremendous pronouncement. Are we prepared to go 
so far in all conceivable situations as regards a client in which 
an advocate may find himself? In all situations in which the 
duty of advocate has actually been undertaken Brougham’s 
definition remains unassailable. But need the duty of advocate 
be on all occasions unhesitatingly undertaken? ‘There, as it 
seems to us, we come to the single case in which an advocate 
is bound to think first not of a possible client, but of an existing 
trust. When a barrister has attained the honourable and 
responsible position of a seat in the House of Commons, he 
owes that House a duty which he may not neglect, he has 
involved himself in a trust which he cannot violate. If he is 
asked to act as counsel fora client, and finds that his duty 
to his client would interfere with his duty to the House 
of Commons, then he is not merely justified in asking, 
but he ought to ask, to be excused. He has voluntarily 
incurred one obligation; he cannot incur a second which 
compels him to disregard the first. He must not under- 
take a duty for a private individual if by doing so he 
disfranchises his constituency and disables the House to 
which he belongs. To return to the particular case which has 
caused so much discussion, Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith were perfectly right in acting as they did in the circum- 
stances as they saw them. In the circumstances of to-day 
the same considerations would not apply. What was originally 
merely a matter for investigation has become a burning topic 
of politics, and, that being so, politicians must think of the 
House of Commons first and of the legal profession and the 
claims of advocacy afterwards. The one trust is greater than 
the other. It is greater because it is undertaken permanently; 
the other, though equally sacred, need only be assumed at will. 
That is the root of the matter, and it is in that sense that we 
may separate, and still in the best way combine, the duties of 
a patriot and an advocate. 

If the duty of the member of Parliament is not to be con- 
sidered as even higher than that of the advocate, then we must 
exclude those who are practising advocacy from the House of 
Commons. We cannot sacrifice the House of Commons to 
the convenience of leading counsel. They cannot let a brief 
sterilize them as legislators—as Senators of the Empire. 
They must either resign the Bar when they enter the House, 
or else let it be understood that there is one exception to the 
excellent, nay necessary, rule of the profession in all other 
cases, namely, that no accused man shall be limited in his 
choice of an advocate. The exception must ran—“ save only 
when the advocate is a member of the House of Commons.” 
Such membership must carry with it the right to refuse briefs 
touching matters which will come, or are likely to come, before 
Parliament. 





THE SECRET OF THE HILLS. 


N every man there is a desire to stand where he has not 
stood; to see what he has not seen; and to look beyond 
anything that shuts in his view. This desire manifests itself 
in many forms. It is as much the mainspring of the explorer 
as of the man of science, or of the philosopher. Who is there 
that has not said, “ Let us go round still one more bend in the 
road, and see what lies hidden,” or “Let us breast one more 





a . 
ridge and behold what is beyond”? For some men it is tle 
“categorical imperative,” for others the barren pursuit of 
knowledge, but for a few it is the command to go forth and 
see those mysterious ranges of snow and ice from their midst 
An inborn love of the hills—be they Surrey Downs or snowy 
heights—is the birthright of most men, and it only requires 
an opportunity to transform this instinct into the true love 
of the mountaineer for his mountains. To wrest fully their 
secret from the hills, a man must search among the rocks 
clean-cut by the chisel of Nature; he must seek amid the 
perils of the ice-fall; and he must face failure when he hag 
apparently reached his goal. Though he may spend his best 
days wrestling with the heights, in the end, maybe, the win ds 
will sing his funeral lament, the snow will bury him, and he 
will only gain their secret when he 

“Failing, sleeps contented at their feet.” 


But over him there will be the finest tombstone in the world 
—a great mountain; with this, the finest epitaph—He died for 
the sake of his great love. 

To the mountaineer, all that is best and purest, most 
strenuous and most beautiful, is associated with the mountains, 
They are to him what a lady of old was to her troubadour— 
an unattainable being, to be loved and reverenced, an object 
to be immortalized in poetry and deeds, and an incentive to 
lead a clean and upright life. In the olden days a man might 
ride forth in the pride and strength of his youth, to conquer 
dragons and rescue virgins. The love of adventure and 
danger is as much as ever part of a man’s character; but where 
now is there aught so like knight-errantry as the winning of 
virgin peaks and the conquering of the dragons that live in 
the pitiless rocks? No one can withstand the witchery of 
the tramp through the redolent pine trees in the velvety 
blackness of the night. With his pack upon his back the 
mountaineer leaves the cramping environmeut of civilization, 
a new and great freedom fills his soul, a longing for the 
battles to be fought, mixed with a strange yearning after 
a vagabond’s life. 

“ All I seek the heaven above 

And the road below me.” 
Soon he leaves the twinkling lights of the valley, and the cool 
darkness of the forest receives him into its arms. When he 
crushes the pine-needles under his feet there is a smell sweeter 
to him than incense, and overhead the crescent moon gleams 
through the delicate network of the branches. Gradually 
the trees grow more stunted; sometimes they are strangely 
twisted and grotesque from their fierce struggle for existence, 
wrung by the icy blasts till they are all but rooted from the 
meagre soil where some ill fate has planted them. When 
the climber rises above the trees he is surrounded by a 
great amphitheatre of peaks, sharp and crystalline against 
the starrysky. How black are the shadows! How mysterious 
the snow-fields! How immutable the peaks! But who shall 
dare describe the sacred beauty of night among the moun- 
tains? Must not Night speak to her children in her own 
tongue? Words but recall her voice to those who have 
heard; he who has not heard, let him not attempt to under- 
stand. 

Before the traveller has grasped the full grandeur of his 
position there is a faint band of primrose in the east—the 
herald of the dawn. The primrose turns to pink, and the 
pink to crimson, as if heated by some vast smokeless furnace ; 
then, as the highest peaks gleam like spear heads in the sun’s 
first rays, from the darkness leap out rocks, the precipice takes 
form, what was blackness becomes light and shadow, and in 
another moment the last layer of darkness is peeled away and 
every crag revealed. ‘Then in the bright sunlight the snow- 
erystals crunch merrily underfoot, glacier and ice-fall, rock 
and snow-slope, follow one another in quick succession. There 
may come long hours of walking in the soft snow, when the sun 
burns, and the climber is hypnotized by the rhythmical 
movements of his own shadow, but at last, from a confined 
view to the vastness of the illimitable, he steps upon the 
summit of his peak, and sees the piles of cloud and the 
endless vistas of the ranges. Then comes perhaps the finest 
hour in the whole day. There is a sense of dangers past, of 
difficulties overcome, and above all of the silence and vastness 
of Nature which seem to enter into the soul only in the s olitary 
places of the world—in the desert, at sea, and on the veld at 
Who can describe these moments? Are they not a 
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glimpse into the unity and diversity of Nature where lies the 
root of all wisdom ? 

But, all too soon, lest night find him still amid the snows, 
the traveller must start to descend. With weary limbs the 
stumbles down the moraine, to where a glacier pool is inviting 
him to brace his tired muscles, and 

“ With a flame-flash of engulfing fire 
Plunge through the iced embrace.” 

Endowed with new life, he supples himself upon a flower- 
starred alp in front of the tent, and gazes at the piled-up 
masses of silver cumulus, and the peak he has ascended, with 
a feeling of absolute contentment. But such days of un- 
clouded sunshine and success are not the only happy ones 
that a climber knows. No less does he love the days of 
storm and tempest, when upon an exposed ridge the battalions 
of clouds marshal themselves to hurl volleys of hail and 
thunder at the adventurer. Then must hand and eye be sure 
and muscle strong; there must be no flinching, no wavering. 
All the men upon the rope must work together like a trained 
crew, for to give in is treason, to fall is annihilation for all. 
But, to the man who is master of himself, there is time to 
admire the wildness of the scene. The wind seems to blow 
from all directions at once; in the riot of the elements every- 
thing quivers and the sky falls as solid snow. Already the 
figures in front are a mass of white, and great icicles hang 
from beard and hair. Can there really be life and warmth 
below? Or is this the reality and the resta dream? Then, 
again, there are the days when the mountains put on their 
robes of state, those cloud-veils that are the raiment for their 
most beautiful ceremonies. What is there more entrancing 
than a vast expanse of snow-field shrouded in a light mist? 
All forms are distorted and enlarged; they even seem to 
writhe and twist as the mist curls; the edges of the crevasses 
are jewelled; and all is silent. Then a puff of wind may 
come, tearing aside the curtain and revealing a distant 
mountain, a masterpiece hung in Nature’s picture gallery, 
and framed in encircling clouds. Fine days may pass 
and leave little impression on the mind, but a mountain 
seen hanging in the mists will remain in the memory, 
when the recollection of cloudless panoramas has passed away. 
Lastly, though to appreciate these requires much schooling 
and many bitter experiences, there are the days when the sky 
itself seems to be dissolving, and the horizon is shut in with 
a leaden pall. Little curls of mist steal through the pine- 
branches, the distances are soft, the hills are indistinct, the 
foreground is unnaturally bright and glistening, and the whole 
air is filled with a multitude of treble voices that are the choir 
of Nature singing the song of the rain. 

To him who has tasted of the well of life there is but one 
instinct—to mount, to rise, to mount unceasingly. O human 
littleness! O sordidness of the world, you cannot survive 
the profundity of the mountains, where the soul is cleansed, 
the mind exalted, and the spirit washed bright in the illimitable 
snows. WEYLAND KEENE. 





A NIGERIAN WATER JOURNEY. 


ge my from a letter recently received from a young English 
lady. She had been advised by her doctor to visit a brother in 
Nigeria. ] 








“ Somewhere on the Benue: 
April? 

UCH a long, tiring day; impossible to work or read; a 
strong wind blowing, and we have been crashing into 
snags or flinging ourselves on to rocks and sandbanks all day 
long. I have good polers, but the headman is hopeless, and 
though I remain outwardly calm, my knees are beginning to 
get very shaky. It is always my knees that get frightened 
first; don’t yours ? However, it is nearly dark, so I hope we 
shall soon come to a final stop. Except for the heat, this has 
been the first really unpleasant day I have had, though for 
sheer, unmitigated discomfort I can think of nothing worse 
than a barge. Mosquitoes, cockroaches, and tsetse swarm 
around me; I cannot bear my hand on the sun roof a foot 
above my head; from my chair through the intolerable 
glaring sunlight I see nothing but blinding sky and blazing 

sand; yet it is just splendid to be on the trail again. 
The young man* and the bull pup have been the dearest of 





* One of her brother's subordinates, 








companions. You would have rejoiced over the young man; 
such brave goodness, and a mind like the slope of a hill with 
the wind blowing over it. We were the best of friends 
through our extremely téte-d-téle existence, and watched 
hippos and learnt Hausa and discoursed on theology with 
much simple contentment. What a comfort it is there are 
always gentlemen in the world—it makes one feel so safe— 
like policemen and lighthouses! Three days ago we passed 
the boundary of my brother's province—a monotonous river; 
only its bigness makes it beautiful, but occasionally things 
have come down to greet us, and I feel very far away from 
Chelsea and waiting for "buses at street corners when a 
hundred men kneel at my feet and the hillside shakes to the 
thundering ‘Zaki!’ We neither of us felt in the least like a 
‘zaki’ (lion) nor even yet like a ‘tor’ngirva’ (the great bull 
elephant), but it sounded well, and we responded politely amid 
the shaking of spears and blaring of trumpets; but it was 
always good to get out again into the silence, to watch the 
stars marching, and to hear the wild geese flying, due north, 
with steady wings. ... Bump... . Such a final, decided one 
that I suppose this must be our stopping-place. I am hungry 
and sleepy, and miss my comrade who stopped yesterday at 
a bush station. I have got another week before me. Good- 
night. 

Thursday morning.—A quaint country. I had noticed a 
light just ahead of me last night and thought it belonged to 
some native canoe. While I was finishing my dinner a native 
suddenly appeared out of the darkness, a large white card in 
his hand: Dr..... , Landwirtschaftlicher Sachverstindiger 
des Gouvernements (it needs a Teuton to carry a title like 
that about with him in this temperature!), requested the 
gracious lady to receive him. I do not know who was the 
more astonished of the two, he or I, and we had bowed each 
other half round the sandbank before he stopped the flow of 
his polished exclamations. He did not seem to think much of 
British administration, ‘ nicht streng genug’ (I notice ‘streng’ 
is the German colonial’s favourite word), and the poor man 
had had endless trouble with his polers in spite of numerous 
floggings! I could not help asmile of satisfaction as I looked 
round at my eight naked ruffians, hunched over their evening 
meal, who had cheerily worked for me since early dawn. Yet 
the Germans are much more thorough and logical and practical 
than we are; it is only some saving grace that they lack. Not 
quite so windy to-day—or perbaps I am hardened. I wish that 
doctors had to undergo the same treatment as they prescribe 
for their patients. 

Friday.—Another eventful night. A terrific tornado—how 
did Kipling know that they are red? Because, of course, 
they are crimson and black, a crimson whirlpool of sand and 
wind and water, and a stupendous black heaven, and, in the 
midst of it, a very small barge. .. . The crew had, as usual, 
not seen it coming, and I have never heard anything like the 
yells, led by the incessant shriek of the headman’s wife, as they 
gave one twist to the anchor-chain that held us and then leapt 
for the barge. I seemed to have all the tribes of Africa 
around me, swarming over me, a wild confusion of black 
bodies and whirling arms—and they never stopped yelling— 
and they yelled even louder when my baggage canoe was 
swept away with a luckless poler on board... . I locked up 
some MSS. in a tin case and sat on the edge of my bed, clad 
in pale blue pyjamas, shaking with laughter and feeling as 
patriarchal as Noah, but not half so safe, remembering the 
look of that toy anchor and the rusty chain. But after three 
hours it was all over, and somewhere in the dawn the plucky 
poler brought back my baggage, and we all called down the 
blessings of Allah upon each other and set to work to try and 
get dry again. It is beautifully cool now, and the water 
looks crisp and sparkling. I read and do Pulani and teach 
my head boy mathematics (long division is a sad stambling- 
block), and get through the day somehow and not too 
unpleasantly or unprofitably. 

April 10th.—At last. My brother very thin and not him- 
self at all; glad, I think, to see me, but I am so sorry I am 
not his wife, it must make him want her all the more. The 
station almost empty; a doctor, a policeman, three traders, 
and a missionary couple whom I have not yet seen. I am 
already hard at work, and the compound swarms with tutors 
and professors and ancient sages. They do not know in the 
least what to make of me, but are not all white men afflicted 
of Allab, and therefore to be treated with patience and courtesy? 
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Brain very uncertain ; it is like walking on shifting sand, but 
the journey was a pleasant cure. Nice people on board and 
everyone kind and polite, and I felt myself daily increasing in 
colour and substance, not at all any longer the grey and 
bedraggled creature you knew for so many months! The 
coast gave us its usual cheery welcome; grim Sekondi behind 
the booming breakers, a dying trader, a big wreck out on the 
reef. Accra in burning desolation with... and... down 
with yellow fever; Forcados with a smallpox case on board, 
and a prospect of a fortnight’s quarantine, sitting in a swamp ; 
but Lagos received me with a burst of glory. While every 
passenger hung over the side, their eyes dropping out with 
envy and astonishment, I was carried off by the... to 
see... I felt as they did—it was unheard-of, epoch-making. 
I wanted to sing ‘Magnificats.’ (We crossed the bar in the 
lifeboat, an ambition of many years. I recommend it to any 
neurasthenics who need distraction; the most fixed of ideas 
would give way before the onslaught of those racing, foaming 
mountains. ,. .)” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“IS THERE MONEY IN ITP” 

[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Is there money in it? Apparently this is the question 
which this Government thinks everybody ought to ask bimself 
regarding legislation, and not “Is the principle of this measure 
right or wrong?” First let us take the Insurance Act. The 
Chancellor told us ‘There is money in it,” “ Ninepence for 
fourpence,” and he was believed by some—for a time. 
Gradually the truth is dawning on the nation that the 
Government is spending the people’s money instead of the 
people spending it themselves, and the public official is 
irritating the Britisher in a way which a Britisher does not 
like and which he is sure to resent, for hitherto our nation 
has been the freest from officialdom of all nations. (The 
malingerer does certainly, however, find “there is money in 
it.”) 

Secondly, let us take the Welsh Church Bill. Mr. Ellis 
Griffith, M.P., told his constituents, “‘There is money in it.” 
It was supposed that there was a great principle at stake, 
that the main thing was Disestablishment and religious 
equality. Now the Radical Welsh M.P.’s one and all say 
that unless they can take the Church’s money they would 
prefer to drop the Bill altogether. If “ there is no money in 
it” they don’t want it. So much for the great principle. It 
may have been noticed that many who were active for Dis- 
establishment, but who disapprove of taking money from any 
religious community, have become silent and are disgusted 
with the declaration of the Welsh M.P.’s, who think that 
taking the Church's money is the most important point. It 
is as certain as anything can be that scores of English 
Liberals will vote for taking the Church’s money with a very 
deep sense of shame. 

Thirdly, let us take the Home Rule Bill. There is “ money 
in it.” Some two anda half millions of English money are 
to be given to Ireland. Suppose England said to Ireland, 
“Go, govern yourselves.” Does anyone imagine that any 
Irishman wold accept Home Rule without the money ? 
Without the money, if Home Rule were given, it would not 
be many weeks before Ireland came begging to be taken back 
into the Union. How far will two and a half millions go? 
Not very far. The forty-two Irish members in our Parlia- 
ment will soon see to it that that is increased. By the way, 
I have often felt tempted to ask the question, “If forty-two 
Irishmen ought to sit and vote on English questions in the 
English Parliament, how many Englishmen ought to sit in 
the Irish Parliament?” This seems a fair question to ask, 
but there would be “ no money in it.” 

Again, when the chief cashier of the nation speculated on 
the Stock Exchange with borrowed money, he no doubt did 
so because he thought “there was money in it.” If the chief 
cashier of an industrial firm was detected doing this, would 
he not be severely reprimanded if he was not lucky enough 
to escape a prompt dismissal? Will Mr. George ever again 
talk about unearned increment ? 

Lastly, it used to be an honour to serve one’s country in 
Parliament for nothing, but now, alas! “ there is money in it” 








—£400 a year. Is not public life rapidly degenerating into a 
sordid and sorry business ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Ourver, 





WORD OF HONOUR AND DEBT OF HONOUR 
[To rue Eprror ov tue “ Srectator.’’} 

Srr,—In your admirable article “The Newest Marconi Dis. 
closures,” one of an admirable series, you say, “ What would 
be quite sufficient and would completely clear the air would 
be for Mr. Asquith, upon whose word of honour the country 
relies absolutely, to state in the House that he has asked all 
his colleagues in the Administration, both in the Cabinet and 
out of it, whether they at any time have had any transaction, 
direct or indirect, in the shares of any type of Marconi 
company, and that he is in a position to say that not one of 
those colleagues, except Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Lord Murray, has had such transactions or investments, 
Such a statement would at once put a stop to the spread of 
suspicion.” With all due respect to you, would it? And 
should it? A few years ago I would certainly have accepted 
the word of Mr. Asquith. How is it possible for anyone to 
accept it now? Why is Mr. Asquith’s word of honour more 
valuable than his “debt of honour”? <A debt of honour used 
to be considered an obligation which must be paid the 
moment it was due. It was more binding than a com- 
mercial debt. In Mr. Asquith’s practice it is a debt 
which he can postpone to his own convenience; and his 
convenience requires that the Constitution should be held 
in suspense, so that there can be no normal way of 
appealing to the nation while fundamental interests are being 
destroyed for the benefit of a Parliamentary coalition, which 
in the meanwhile has voted itself a salary out of the public 
funds that it was elected to protect. If the “country” 
associate the word “honour” with these performances, in which 
Mr. Asquith is the leading, though not the controlling, actor, 
I am proud to be in a dissentient and contemptuous minority 
of one. I do not, however, think so badly of the country. 
As to Mr. Asquith’s “ colleagues in the Administration,” why 
should we believe the rest of them after the exposure of the 
sophistical easuistry with which Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Lloyd George tried to deceive the House of Commons in 
October? That their channel of exculpation should he the 
damaged conduit of Mr. Asquith’s “ honour” does not add to 
my confidence in the purity of this justifying stream.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARTHUR GALTON. 

The Athenaeum Club. 


. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS PRINCIPLES. 
LTo tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—I beg to enclose two extracts regarding the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer which have some bearing on his present 
position. That from the British Weekly speaks of “a league” 
watching over his career. Can any of its members have been 
on the Committee? “A. G. G.” in the Daily News refers to 
him as a statesman who never “ talks about a theory ” and with 
a “ light hold of principles which keeps you always a little on 
tenterhooks.”—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





“He has been content to trust himself to the league of his 
nearest and closest friends, who have judged all important 
questions first and above all in the light of the effect of their 
decision upon his career.”—British Weekly, September 1912. 

“It is the comradeship of courage that explains Mr. George’s 
well-known admiration for the elder statesman—this and a certain 
light hold of principles common to both men. . . . He is the least 
doctrinaire of men. You will never hear him talk about a theory. 
From this comes not merely his strength but his weakness—that 
light hold of principles which I have said he shares with Mr. 
Chamberlain, and which keeps you always a little on tenterhooks. 
He is the portent of the new time, the man of the people in the 
seat of power.”—Mr. Lloyd George. Character-sketch by “A. G. G.,” 
Daily News, January 18th, 1913. 





REFERENDUM OR GENERAL ELECTION? 

[To tur Eprrorn ov tue “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Throughout two leading articles you appeal to Unionists 
to demand a general election on Home Rule, and you plead 
with Liberals to concede the demand. I havesome knowledge 
of recent by-elections, and can testify, and bring the testimony 
of Unionists to prove, that the hesitating elector was swayed 
not by Home Rule, but by the Insurance Act and by several 
recent Acts of Parliament which interfere with the subject’s 
liberty. The situation resembles that which led to the 
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Unionist majority in 1895 and Disraeli’s triumph in 1874. 
The people want a rest. Coming in contact with many 
Liberals, I repeatedly hear the exclamation, “Shut the shop 
(Parliament) for five years or ten years.” As a Home Ruler 
before Mr. Gladstone, and more so then than now, for old- 
age pensions and other doles (which we Liberals used to 
condemn) have altered the situation—and I do not like the 
Customs clauses of the new Bill—I quite agree with you 
that the compelling power of a direct popular vote is 
desirable in order to avoid trouble in Ulster, although I am 
not appalled by the Carson crusade. But a general election 
would not give us a pronouncement on Home Rule. The 
nearest approach to that would be the Australian referendum, 
which is always used for constitutional changes. I think you 
have explained how that could be carried out either now or 
before the next general election, or at the next general 
election, it being, of course, assumed that if the referendum 
on Home Rule is to take place along with the next general 
election, that election shall take place before the Parliament 
Act comes into force. Why, then, do you not demand a 
referendum P—I am, Sir, &c., An OLD POLITICIAN. 

[Because we have done so already and have been met with a 
blank refusal. “Old Politician’s” friends, the Liberals, tell us 
in every note of the scale of anger and terror that they will die 
rather than agree to a Referendum. We want every great 
and essential legislative change submitted to the vote of the 
electors, i.e, made subject to their veto or assent.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





HOME RULE FINANCE. 
[To tue Epitrorn or tae “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,— My protest, published in your issue of May 31st, against 
your dishonesty in writing of Ireland has provoked retorts 
from correspondents which, like your own comment upon my 
letter, are absolutely irrelevant to my indictment. But let 
that pass. I now charge you with uttering a deliberate and 
calculated falsehood when you write in your current issue that 
“there is not the slightest fear of the Irish farmers flying to 
arms even though they are balked of a tribute of some twoand 
a half millions a year from the British taxpayer.” Therein 
you assert that the passage of the Home Rule Bill involves 
the British taxpayer in an additional tribute to Ireland of two 
and a half millions annually. The assertion is false, and you 
know that it is false. To remove any doubt upon the point 
from the minds of readers who are not informed upon the 
provisions of the Bill, I challenge you to submit the question 
whether your statement contains any substantial measure 
of truth to any reputable authority. If any reasonably 
competent referee of your own selection finds that there is 
any ground for your assertion, I will offer you an unqualified 
public apology, and place the sum of £10 in your hands to be 
employed as you may desire towards defeating the Home 
Rule Bill.—I am, Sir, &., EK. A. Aston. 

Dublin. 

[We shall not, of course, adopt our correspondent’s fantastic 
proposal, but we will gratify him by publishing his letter. 
Anyone who likes to procure a copy of the Home Rule Bill 
can test the matter for himself. The word “additional” added 
to the word tribute was, we need hardly say, not to be found 
in our article. There is no tribute at present. We have a 
common purse with Ireland and Ireland gets the benefit. 
When we have separate purses the annual sum contributed 
by England and Scotland to Ireland will be a tribute and 
nothing else—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOME RULE AND HIDDEN TREASURE. 
[To tux Eprtor or tus “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—You draw attention to Sir Henry Blake's article in the 
Nineteenth Century in which he says, “ There is a widespread 
belief that under Home Rule the Irish Government will, 
without delay, open mines in every direction. The belief is 
quite independent of the existence of minerals. It is there; 
and one might as well argue on the non-existence of fairies 
who are, as all the world knows, potent for good or evil.” 
Pompey (according to Plutarch), on his arrival before Carthage, 
had to witness a similar belief among his soldiers, some of whom 
had alighted on hidden treasure and set agoing the impression 
that the soil teemed with untold wealtb, concealed by the 
Carthaginians in their period of disaster. For days his army 





got quite out of hand, bent as it was in digging for the sup- 
posed treasure, and all he could do was to walk about and 
enjoy the humour of the situation, thousands of linesmen 
turning up the soil with feverish energy. At last, having 
found nothing, they bade him lead them wherever he liked, 
confessing that they had been sufficiently punished for their 
folly. Is a similar disillusion in store for the Irish peasantry 
under Home Rule ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Florence. J. P. Steere, M.D. 





“ BUNNAHONE,.” 
[To rae Epiror or tax “ Srecraron. "] 
Sin,—The first part of “ An Irishwoman’s” letter refers to a 
matter of opinion. As regards the second part, church- 
building is so far from being a crime that it might seem as if 
the Protestants of Ireland should be congratulated on having 
built three times as many as the Catholics in proportion to 
their numbers. For it is true that their churches are, as a 
rule, not old. But Protestant “extravagance” was not so 
great as it appeared. From 1725 down to 1833, besides the 
sums granted by Parliament, huge sums were collected through 
church cess for building and repairing churches. The Vestry 
and Tithe Laws were so framed that, briefly, in Froude’s 
words, “the burden of supporting the Irish (Protestant) 
Church fell upon the Catholic poor.” Our old churches were, 
of course, taken from us. As to what became of them after- 
wards, I must refer “An Irishwoman” to the works of 
authorities on the history of the State Church in Ireland. 
The Catholics in England are better provided with churches 
than we are here.—I am, Sir, &c., Fanny MonanHAN, 
Dangan Lodge, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tux Epitor or rus “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Allow me to call the attention of your readers to the 
admirable manner in which “the wise, witty, and quaint 
Thomas Fuller” sums up spoliations like that about to be 
perpetrated against the Welsh Church. He says:— 

“If the sentence of condemnation was pronounced on those who 
saw Christ naked and would not clothe Him, how heavy a doom 
would fall on such who found Christ clothed and stript Him, in 
His poor members, of endowments given to their maintenance ! ”’— 
“ Worthies of England,” chapter xi. 

H. W. 8. 


—I am, Sir, &c. 





CYPRUS. 
[To rue Epitorn or tus “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,— Will you allow me space for a few words of comment on 
the editorial note appended to the letter of “ V.” in your issue 
of last Saturday? ‘The “abstract rights” which it is proposed 
that the Turks should give up—to Greece, if the Cypriotes 
should so decide to arrange the matter—assume when investi- 
gated the somewhat concrete form of (1) an annual tribute of 
more than £90,000 guaranteed by British (not Greek) credit; 
(2) the power of appointing judges, with equal authority to 
that of the Cypriote judges, in all the district courts, and of 
appointing numerous local judges and officials all over the 
island; (3) the right of applying to all real property in 
Cyprus the Turkish laws relating to inheritance, wills, &c.; 
(4) various extensive powers and privileges connected with 
religion and civil status, &.; (5) other minor rights too 
numerous to specify. In order that Greece should be able 
—even if the Cypriotes, in the exercise of an arbitrary 
discretion, should desire it—to take over the island, she 
would have to pay (1) the capitalized value of the tribute, 
say from £300,000 to £400,000, or, which comes to much 
the same thing, to find solid guarantees for the punctual 
payment in perpetuum of the tribute. (2) Fair compensa- 
tion for the other rights to be extinguished or taken 
over. So much forthe Turkish claim. But what about the 
large sums which England has for thirty-five years past been 
paying for permanent improvements, which are not only un- 
exhausted, but are only now beginning to bring ina profitable 
return? Would England, simply because a haphazard 
majority of the islanders, including many of the most ignorant 
of the European races, expressed a desire to exchange British 
for Greek rule, consent to wipe off as a pure loss all these 
sums and all the long labour which it has cost her to rebabili- 
tate the island and its financial and social condition ? 
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Only the Turks and Arabs and some of the more intelligent 
ahd better-educated of the Greek-speaking population appre- 
ciate the benefits which have accrued to them from the British 
administration. The common people dislike the English, just 
as they always have disliked, and always will dislike, any 
Power which keeps them in order and collects taxes from 
them. They would undoubtedly, if the chance was given, 
turn any popular election in favour of a proposal to get rid of 
their present rulers and flee to evils which they know not of. 
And in a few years’ time at the most they would be hating 
their new rulers—whether Greeks or others—ten times more 
than they now dous. As for the suggestion that Greece, if 
she became the owner of Cyprus, might continue the work of 
development which we have laboriously but successfully com- 
menced, is it in the least probable that this Power, even 
if she had the necessary funds to spare, would spend them in 
advancing the prosperity of this comparatively distant island 
when there will be, under the new arrangements, so many 
others much nearer home where money might with more 
immediate profit be employed? The Cypriote peasants and 
pseudo-patriots are not the only people who fail to know when 
they are well off; and the Greeks, if they really have a desire 
to annex Cyprus, are not alone in coveting what would be to 
them a damnosa haereditas.—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. M. 


[To rue Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Being a Cypriote and consequently au courant of the 
Cyprian question, I beg to be allowed to say a few words 
regarding the letter published in your last issue over the 
initial “ V.” and your editorial remark thereon. There is no 
doubt that the British occupation has relieved Cyprus of a 
very heavy yoke. The Cypriotes, however, have looked upon 
this occupation as a transitory stage and a preparatory step 
to the fulfilment of their national aspirations. It appears 
that Great Britain herself believed it to be only a temporary 
occupation, and this is perhaps her only justification—if justi- 
fication it be—for the unsatisfactory condition in which the 
island finds itself after thirty-five years of British rule, as 
your correspondent states. It has lately been persistently 
rumoured—even semi-official English newspapers confirming 
the rumour—that England has come to an arrangement 
with Turkey, by which the latter has definitely ceded to 
England any rights over the island that may have been left 
to her. I personally hesitate to believe this. Independently 
of whether the island has a belated strategical importance for 
England, Iam unable to admit that the island will, for the 
second time within thirty-five years, be the object of a bargain 
between two countries foreign to her without the knowledge and 
consent of the interested parties themselves, viz.,the inhabitants 
of the island. The Cypriotes are neither a nomadic race nor 
are they barbarians and an uncivilized people. They have the 
consciousness of their national entity, and their only desire 
is to be united to their mother country. This desire they 
expressed recently in the telegram sent by the Greek members 
of the Legislative Council to his Majesty King George on 
the occasion of his Majesty’s birthday, and the consciousness 
of their national entity was proved by the great number of 
Cypriotes who participated in the war against Turkey, fighting 
side by side with the regulars of the Greek army. For the 
reasons mentioned above I entirely agree with your valuable 
opinion that it is Great Britain’s duty to ask the Cypriotes 
whether they consent to the continuation of British rule, or 
whether they desire to be annexed to Greece. There is no 
doubt that this time also the answer will be unanimous, and 
the same that the Cypriotes have repeatedly given, always in 
a constitutional manner, whenever an occasion has arisen for 
them to express their national aspirations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. Tu. Stavrinipes, LL.D. 
Editor of the “HXQ TOT AONAINOY.” 
45 Finsbury Square, E.C. 





THE ALBANIAN COMMITTEE. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Sprectaror.”’] 
S1r,—The Albanian Committee ask you to give the hospitality 
of your columns to make known the fact that a public dinner 
will be held at the Whitehall Rooms on Monday, June 23rd, 
for the purpose of promoting a fund to relieve the starving 
and destitute around Scutari. There are both public and 
private sources of information which describe the terrible 
state of destitution of people whom the war has left without 





food or homes. It is hoped that the attendance at the dinner 
will be such as to ensure a sum of money which will save at 
least a portion of the children who are suffering from famine 
Applications for tickets should be made to Mr. Mark H. Jud . 
7 Pall Mall, S.W.—I am, Sir, &, Aubrey Herneur 
28 Bruton Street, W. President of Albanian Committee, 





FRIENDS BY MEANS OF “THE MAMMON 
OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” 
[To tue Epiror oy rue “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—There are many people in Great Britainwitha superfluous 
amount of wealth who, having no near relatives to whom to 
bequeath it, leave it to some charity or institution for scientific 
research, for the benefit of posterity. May I point out to 
some of these happy people a way in which they might spend 
some of this money, and have the pleasure of seeing for them. 
selves the benefit they have conferred on their fellow-beings ? 
There is a great need, which I myself, as I go about among 
my poorer neighbours, have come to realize. We have 
sanatoria for consumptives and convalescent homes for 
ailing and convalescent people, but as yet there is no place 
to which those who are threatened with consumption or who 
are suffering from some slight tubercular ailment can be 
admitted. Sanatoria are, as a rule, far too expensive and are 
besides unnecessary for these cases, and from convalescent 
homes they are banned. Three or four weeks in mountain or sea 
air would work wonders for some poor soul—I know of sucha 
case at the present moment—threatened with lung trouble, 
too weak to do her work, and with nothing to do but “hang 
about” the stuffy house and street in which she is forced to 
reside; too badly off to charter even a tram to carry her out 
to some purer air. It would not be right to send such cases 
to ordinary lodgings, even were the necessary funds provided; 
but if suitable houses were bought and maintained for the 
purpose there is no doubt such an effort would be “twice 
blessed.” —I am, Sir, &c., C. L. A. 





INSURANCE ACT CONUNDRUM. 
(To tne Epitor or THe “ Srectator.” ] 
Sir,—F. I. Price was detained in gaol for five months 
awaiting his trial for murder. Atthe end of that time he was 
tried and found “not guilty.” He was immediately employed 
by me, and desires to join a friendly society. What has to be 
done with regard to the insurance premiums during the time 
he was prevented from earning wages? He has no money.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Joun E. Warp, 
Red Lodge, Purton, Wilts. 


AN 





INCREMENT DUTY PAYABLE ON MINUS 
SITE VALUES. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “Srectaror.”’] 

S1r,—I fail to see anything inequitable in a proprietor being 
compelled to pay increment duty on his minus site value, 
provided there has been a real increase in the assessable site 
value shown by the sale or bequest. I frankly admit that 
there may be a very great hardship to individuals, but legisla- 
tion cannot be held responsible for fluctuations in the property 
market; such risks are properly risks of the persons who 
make the bargains. In the George Herbert case the difference 
between the feu-duty and ground burdens and the assessable 
site value was no less a sum than £545. This reveals one 
thing only: George Herbert paid a very high speculative 
price for the site; but surely Mr. Peto does not imagine that 
Acts of Parliament can be constructed to guard against 
individual folly in bargaining? In my opinion, in almost 
every case where a minus value is shown it simply means 
that the price paid was just the amount of the minus figure 
in excess of the normal price that would have yielded a steady 
return on the invested capital. There may be cases where the 
diminution in value can be traced to other economic causes, 
such as the opening of tramway lines and suchlike under- 
takings, but these are a small proportion of the total number 
of minus site values the valuation has revealed.—I am, 
Sir, &e., James Busby. 

The Liberal Club, Glasgow. 

[Granted our correspondent’s premises, why does he apply 
them only to land? Why not to increments in stocks and 
shares, in pictures, furniture, and other movable objects P— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE LATE SIR CAMPBELL MUNRO. 

(To rue Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir.—Last week there was taken from us a man who will not 
easily be forgotten by those—and they were many—who were 
his personal friends. Sir Campbell Munro, who was within a 
few months of his ninetieth birthday, passed away on June 
13th at Lindertis, his home in Forfarshire. There are many 
of us who can remember his tall figure as he walked in the 
streets near Eaton Place, with his great St. Bernard dog 
following at his heels, but few, perhaps, will realize how far 
into the past his memories could carry him or with how many 
events which have dropped back into the shadows of history he 
was connected. 

He was born, the second son of Major-General Sir Thomas 
Munro, Governor of Madras, in 1823, fourteen years before the 
accession of Queen Victoria, and he was present at her 
coronation in Westminster Abbey in 1838. As a child he 
was taken to the “half-way house” between Manchester 
and Salford to see the first railway train that ran in 
Great Britain, and his schooldays were spent at Rugby 
under Dr. Arnold. Here he was a class-mate of Tom 
Hughes, with whom he kept up his friendship till Hughes's 
death. He was given his nomination for the Grenadier 
Guards by the great Duke of Wellington, who was a friend 
of his father, and he sailed in the ‘ Ripon’ with his battalion, 
which was the first to embark for the Crimea. He was an old 
man when he succeeded his brother, Sir Thomas, in 1901, and 
after that date he spent little time in London. At the time 
of his death he was the oldest Grenadier left, but what will 
bring his association with those times, which seem to the 
twentieth century so far away, more forcibly to our minds 
than anything else is the fact that he learnt his drill with a 
flintlock. 

These are the things respecting Sir Campbell Munro which 
will seem most interesting to people who were not in immediate 
contact with him; but to those who knew him well the main 
thought is of an irreparable loss. There was a dignity—the 
dignity of a great age, of a pure, clean, and honourable heart, 
eo pure, so clean, so honourable that its light shone through 
his least actions and most ordinary words—and a humility that 
was perhaps the most beautiful thing in a beautiful character. 
Before entering the army he spent two terms at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; he was a classic scholar in the old style, 
one who loved reading and had read much, but his knowledge 
was for enjoyment, not display. He would listen to the most 
superficial talk on subjects that he thoroughly understood 
with courteous patience, and the shrewd comments that he 
would make carried no sting with them; he had a dry, gentle 
humour that made his company delightful. Latterly his 
deafness hampered him much, but his interest in others never 
flagged, and he took his disability with the same simplicity 
and patience that he had carried into everything in his long 
life. He was utterly unselfish; he was the soul of kindness, 
and he awoke in all who surrounded him a veneration of which 
he would have been the last to suppose himself worthy. But 
those who have felt it will only feel it more deeply the longer 
they remember him.—I am, Sir, &c., ae 8 

[It is with profound regret that we record the death of this 
noble-hearted soldier. Sir Campbell Munro was one of 
the Spectator’s most honoured and valued correspondents. 
There was a fierce geniality about his letters, public and 
private, which was most captivating. It is only fair to add 
that his most caustic comments on public men and public 
affairs always ended with some such phrase as “ Of course this 
is not really meant for publication.”—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





MR. GLADSTONE ON “DIZZY.” 
[To tue Epiror or tHE “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—aA .etter in the Spectator of June 7th recalls to me the 
efforts often made by Mr. Gladstone to speak sympathetically 
of his great rival, from whom he differed as widely in tempera- 
ment as in politics. A distinguished Etonian has assured me 
that Mr. Gladstone, speaking to him of one of Disraeli’s 
novels, was struck by its accurate description of Eton life, 
the only error apparently being that “the Brocas” is docked 
of the definite article. Such fidelity is all the more wonderful 
as, according to Mr. Monypenny, Disraeli, when a boy, differed 
utterly from the typical public school boy and, when a young 
man, from the ex-public school boy. In view of this triumph 





over difficulties, I will venture to dog-Latinize and to exclaim: 
“ De nugis microscopicis non curat censura.” During the long 
friendship with which Mr. Gladstone honoured me there were 
instances of a like forbearance towards his great opponent. 
I feel sure that he sometimes spoke of him as “ Dizzy.” Also 
he regarded him as “the greatest master of Parliamentary 
wit that had ever been” (he did not even except Sheridan), 
Indeed, I am tempted to quote from “Talks with Mr. 
Gladstone,” p. 62, two specimens that he gave me of 
Disraelitish wit :— 

“ Gladstone.—‘ He [Disraeli] showed great ability when attack- 

ing Peel. Mind, I am not weighing his sayings in the moral scales ; 
but they certainly showed great ability. . .. I will give one or 
two examples of his witty attacks on Peel. Speaking of the 
Maynooth Grant, he said of Peel: “To what end is it that he thus 
convulses the country? That the Maynooth students may lie two 
in a bed instead of lying three in a bed.” I will not deny that 
Maynooth was pauperized. But I will pass on to another 
example. Disraeli charged Peel with tracing the steam-engine 
back to the tea-kettle!’” 
By this variant of the ironical “ Commencons par le déluge,” 
Dizzy was doubtless charging Peel with tracing back each of 
his measures to its primeval rudiment and, as it were, to its 
emergence from chaos. Mr. Gladstone knew of my Tory 
rearing and traditions. Such knowledge may in part, but 
only in part, account for the startling fact that the phrase of 
his which I have italicized above is the only instance when I 
have heard him imply even a slight disapproval of anything 
that “ Dizzy” had said or done; and his disapproval was con- 
spicuous for its mildness, and was, in a manner, smothered 
with eulogy. Deviating but little from Bacon’s rule, laudando 
praecipere, he was solicitous culpando laudare.—I am, Sir, 
&e., LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE, 


Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





JOHN BRIGHT. 
[To tae Epitor or tue “Srecrartor.” | 

Srr,—In a recent review of Mr. Trevelyan’s “ Life of Bright” 
you spoke of Bright’s absence of gesture in his public speak- 
ing. Now I heard Bright's speech in the House of Commons 
on March 19th, 1869, on the Irish Church Bill, and was struck 
by the quantity of gesture in it—in some passages there 
seemed almost to be a separate gesticulation for each word. 
If Bright’s manner was the same on other occasions it would 
be quite contrary to fact to say that his speeches were marked 
by absence of gesture.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 





MISS AUSTEN’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Srectrator,"') 
Srr,—I read with much interest the article “Miss Austen's 
Village and Ours” in your issue of February 15th. May I 
venture to ask if your contributor, or the writer of the letter 
commenting on the article in a later issue, will elucidate a 
sentence in the opening chapter of “ Northanger Abbey”: 
“Her father was a clergyman... and a very respectable 
man, though his name was Richard (?)... and he was not 
in the least addicted to locking wp his daughters”! Had 
Miss Austen any particular personage in mind when she wrote 
this ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. I. P. 
Saskatchewan: May 15th, 1913. 





WIMBLEDON AND PUTNEY COMMONS 
EXTENSION FUND. 
[To tux Epiror ov tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The Trustees of the London Parochial Charities have 
lately made a grant of £1,000 and the Clothworkers’ Company 
of £100 to the Wimbledon and Putney Commons Extension 
Fund. In expressing their sense of obligation for this oppor- 
tune aid, the Council of the Fund desire to make it known 
that a sum of about £4,000 is still required to bring up the 
new open spaces on the west side of the Beverley Brook to the 
line of the projected Arterial Road. Although Wimbledon 
Common is the only great sub-Metropolitan open space which 
is provided at the exclusive cost of the local residents, and 
although £35,000 has been locally raised for the present effort 
to save its amenities from grave injury, the private and 
corporate wealth of London has as yet contributed less than 
£5,000. The Fund must very soon be closed, and the Council 
trust that before the opportunity is lost for ever the obligation 
of London in a matter which concerns so closely the wellbeing 
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of its inhabitants will be adequately recognized. It is some- 
times lightly said that “the villa residents round the Common 
are rich enough to save their own pleasure-ground.” This is 
a strange inversion of the equities of the case. Wimbledon 
Common and Putney Heath cost the local community £4,000 
a year in the shape of a special rate, and all classes of London 
enjoy them free of charge. No doubt those who live close by 
have the primary advantage. But those who live near Epping 
Forest and Hampstead Heath have a corresponding advantage 
in respect of their delightful tracts of grass and woodland. 
Yet Hampstead Heath is provided almost wholly at the 
expense of the Metropolitan rates, and the whole cost of 
Epping Forest is borne by the Corporation of London. Our 
local communities have further, for the special purpose now in 
view, supplied three-fifths of the whole amount required. 
Hardly any resident has any interest in saving Kingston Vale 
other than the fulfilment of his duty to the people of London 
in the long future, and we may fairly claim to have shown an 
unprecedented example of public spirit. It remains for others 
outside the district to decide whether our work is to fall short 
of the need owing to a no less unprecedented display of 
indifference—would it be wrong to say ingratitude P—in the 
Metropolis. 

The announcement that the King would review the Terri- 
torial Forces on the familiar ground served to remind thousands 
of wealthy and patriotic citizens of one of the many services 
which the Common renders to the public. Now that Hyde 
Park has been adopted as an alternative, the necessary 
exclusion of cavalry and artillery from the field emphasizes 
the advantage of the ampler space. ‘The value of the 
Wimbledon-Putney plateau as a military training ground 
will be very greatly increased by the addition of the new 
lands, which for the first time renders the western bank of 
the Beverley Brook accessible and available. This, it should 
be known, is the deliberate judgment of the authorities of 
the Metropolitan Territorial Association, and their opinion 
is confirmed by the significant fact that in a year when the 
claims of National Defence are in other directions so exacting 
the War Office proposes a vote of £250 as a contribution 
to the Extension Fund. In itself, the subvention is not 
substantial, and we may well look to the friends of the 
Territorial Force to supplement it. Many bird-lovers have 
helped us to save their favourite haunts by the Beverley. 
Those who are concerned for efficiency in arms ought not 
to be less zealous. I shall be glad to furnish full informa- 
tion and to give explanations on points of detail to anyone 
who may be disposed to assist. Messrs. H. 8. King and Co., 
9 Pall Mall, 8.W., are the bankers of the Fund.—I am, 
Sir, &e., RICHARDSON EVANs, 


“The Keir,” Wimbledon Common, 8.W. 





COMMONS PRESERVATION. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “Sprecrator.”’] 

Sir,—I am enclosing you a cheque for £1 towards the 
Commons Preservation Account, 10s. towards the £1,000 and 
18s. annual subscription to Commons and Footpaths. I was 
talking to one who has taken the Spectator from the first 
number to the present day and is a subscriber to the Commons 
and Footpaths Fund, and told him the method I had pursued 
to maintain footpaths. The answer I got was, “‘ Write that to 
the Editor of the Spectator.” Hence I trouble you with this 
letter. From 1872 to 1893 I was rector of a country parish 
in Berkshire, and every year I made a point of walking all 
the footpaths in the parish. I had a great advantage of 
having lived in the parish, of which my father was rector for 
thirty years, so I knew exactly where to go and that I was 
maintaining a public right. I also knew the bridle paths, and 
always said gates and not stiles ought to be put up. If 
incumbents took the trouble to learn the various rights of 
way in their parishes and walked them, would it not be an 
inexpensive way of maintaining them and helping many a 
poor parishioner to a short cut? I have not written this 
letter for publication, though, of course, you are welcome to 
make any use you like of it. For the last twenty years I have 
been in a Fen parish and here there are very few paths.—I 
aw, Sir, &e., GEORGE F, WELLS. 

St. Peter’s Rectory, March, Cambs. 

[Nothing could be better. We wish the rural clergy as a 
whole would follow this admirable lead. We are specially 








delighted to note what our correspondent says about bridle. 
paths. In these days of dusty motor-ridden roads the bridle. 
paths should be guarded with special care.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





NATURE RESERVES. 
[To rue Epiror oF tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your article on “Nature Reserves,” calling attention 
to the formation of a society for the protection of our wild 
fauna and flora, will be welcomed by many. Nature-study is 
rightly encouraged in all our schools. With this has sprung 
up a demand for specimens, which in its turn has produced the 
professional hunter. Some of the finest ponds neur London 
are those in Epping Forest. They contain an abundance and 
variety of plant and animal life not to be equalled within a 
radius of fifteen miles of Charing Cross. On a recent visit 
to the Forest I found the water in one of the ponds thick 
and muddy; a second and third were in the same condition, 
Continuing my walk, I overtook a man equipped with 
apparatus which aroused my curiosity. He had a net made 
of sacking; in the mouth was fitted an iron hoop 18 inches in 
diameter, to which was attached along cord. This was flung 
into the pond, the contents of which were literally scooped out, 
The material gathered was carefully examined for large forms, 
water snails, spiders, newts, and such-like, the debris being 
left in heaps on the bank, not replaced in the water. Probably 
a dozen ponds would be visited and treated in a similar 
manner. I then recalled other ponds in the north of London 
with heaps of dried material distributed around the borders, 
and the cause of their existence now became apparent. On 
inquiry I found that the catch was despatched to various 
institutions about the country, from which came a regular 
demand for all forms of pond life. Unless some restriction is 
placed on the wholesale removal of the contents of the Forest 
ponds it is evident the balance will be destroyed, and some of 
the most interesting forms of the fauna and flora, which have 
taken generations to establish themselves, will disappear 
entirely. The life-history, periodicity, and distribution of 
many of the algae, rotifera, and crustacea have yet to be 
worked out, and the opportunities of Londoners for studying 
them are becoming less each year, as the ponds around London 
are fast disappearing, owing to building operations and 
drainage.—I am, Sir, &ec., S. C. AKEHURST, 
Iyndale, Bowes Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 





INTERESTING BIRDS NEAR LONDON, 
[To true Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—On January 15th, while I was watching a match on the 
Richmond Football Ground, a heron sailed over it, going 
west. Mr. Laurence Housman’s lines on one which he saw over 
“Edwardes Square, in Kensington,” came into my mind as the 
bird passed. You may remember publishing them in the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., C, 





WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
{To tue Epviror or tHe “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The call upon our funds in this nineteenth year of our 
existence promises to be greater thanever. Applications are 
flowing in, but we must soon cease to respond to them unless 
our supporters come forward generously, as they often do 
when you alluw me to appeal to them through your columns. 
The benefit derived from the few days’ respite from work and 
home cares is very great for those women whom we send away 
for a week or two to the seaside or country, and the manner 
in which they express their appreciation of it is sometimes 
very touching. All contribute something, many a considerable 
sum, towards their expenses. A few shillings spared for our 
fund will be well spent and gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, 76 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road; the 
Treasurer, A. S. Daniell, Esq., Fairchildes, Warlingham, 
Surrey; or by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 7¥ Bickenhall Mansions, W. 
I enclose Report for 1913.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
HELEN T. PowNALL 
(Vice-Chair Women’s Holiday Fund),« 
VF Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, W. 





TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “Srrcrator.”’] 
S1r,—The Spectator has more than once proved a good friend 
to the Travellers’ Aid Soeiety. I believe this work has only 
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to be known to be widely used by those travelling by land or 
sea, who, by reason of their sex and youth, need care and 
supervision. The Travellers’ Aid has been at work for nearly 
thirty years, meeting young women who journey from place 
to place, or wish to pass to our Dominions beyond the sea. 
When duly advised, we meet the girls at the stations or docks. 
We can either lodge them for a night, or see that they are 
safely housed till they continue their journey or find the 
service or profession which they desire to enter. We make 
inquiries as to prospective situations, and in many ways are 
able to circumvent those who wait on those who are“ ignorant 
and out of the way.” Our work is preventative, giving to the 
unguarded travellers that protection and oversight which the 
wealthy classes are able to provide for the young women of 
their own class. The fees charged are small, and the work 
undertaken is large. That our reports should be sought after 
and our aid invoked is the earnest desire of my committee. 
The work is not self-supporting, and can only be carried on 
by the help of those who like to think that nothing is left 
undone which ensures the safety of the young womanhood of 
the country.—I am, Sir, &e., Frances BaLrour, 
8 Baker Street, London, W. President T.A.S. 





THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS, 
{To tue Eprror oF tux “ Srectator.”’} 

§1r,—The article on this subject in your issue of June 7th 
must have been read with interest and appreciation by two 
classes of readers: those who hare been so happy as to have 
had governesses of the type described in the article, and those 
who have been, or who still are, governesses themselves. I write 
as one of the latter class, and, as it were, from an inside view 
of the question. In the first place, we would wish to thank 
the writer for refuting the unlooked-for and absolutely 
undeserved indictment against our character, and to express 
a hope thut his article may be more widely read than 
M. Marcel Prevost’s remarks, It is most gratifying to realize 
that we are as a class, and not only as individuals, so much 
honoured by Englishmen; it is also most encouraging, 
for, as the writer indicates, there is “often drudgery” 
and “always hard and exacting work” in the life of a 
governess or of a teacher. To be believed in by those 
whose good opinion we value is a great incentive to 
patient endeavour; how patient and tireless that endeavour 
has at times to be is known to those only who have lived that 
life. The ideal described is high, but it is before us, and 
it is widely prevalent. There is, however, another impelling 
motive which causes a girl to take up teaching as a profession; 
about it one can only write with reticence and with reverence, 
and that is perhaps the reason that no mention has been made 
of it by your writer. In the heart of every woman worthy of 
the name there is a strong instinct of motherhood, which 
shows itself in many ways to those who have eyes to discern 
it—in such unexpected ways as her love of boys in the 
chrysalis schoolboy stage, ber wish to help men who may be 
much older than herself, as well as in the more expected and 
likely phase of tending and teaching girl pupils. Looking 
back over twenty years of work, and recalling to mind the 
girls who have been my pupils during that period, many of 
whom are now teachers, I cannot fail to see that this instinct 
has been one of the strongest in deciding the choice of work 
in favour of that of governess or of teacher. But as I write 
the memory of one bright, eager student comes up, whose 
choice seemed to be dictated more by patriotism than by 
motherliness. The nation needs educated gentlewomen in the 
elementary schools, national and Board, and the need, when 
known, calls forth a response. We hear much about women 
being “receptive”; perhaps the day is approaching when the 
adjective will be changed to “ responsive.” 

With one statement in the article I do not find myself in 
agreement; it is that in which the writer states that there is 
more to be earned quickly and readily by a beginner in 
teaching than in nursing. Training for the teaching 
profession, now almost compulsory, the winning of “the 
certificates and testimonials ” from school and college which he 
mentions is more expensive generally and quite as lengthy as 
the training for nursing certificates. In conclusion, I should 
like to thank you again on my own behalf and on that of many 
of my colleagues of varying grades and positions for the 
words of appreciation and encouragement to us. I venture 





also to hope that the article may be suggestive to those few 
who still deserve Ruskin’s reproach by their antiquated notions 
with regard to the treatment of governesses; they are 
sublimely unconscious of the merry twinkle in the eyes of 
the governess which their attitude calls forth. Possibly the- 
suggestion may prove fruitless, as those who most need it 
may not be among the readers of the Spectator—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Woman TEACHER, 
Bournemouth, 





SCHOOLMASTERING. 

(To tux Epitor or tur “Spectator,”’] ° 
Sir,—Your article on this subject contains some valuable 
matter, but conveys little or no warning on the economic 
position. A middle-aged assistant master in an ordinary 
secondary school who bas no private income must commonly 
come to the workhouse or subsist on the charity of his friends. 
Crede experto.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Lincotn Harpy. 

23 St. Mark's Road, Salisbury. 





IMPERIAL MIGRATION. 

(To tux Epiror ov tue “Srectator.’’) 
Srtr,—In reference to Mr. Sedgwick’s letter under the above 
heading, which appeared in your issue dated June 7th, 
may I make an appeal for financial support for the Child 
Emigration Society? This Society, founded by Oxford 
undergraduates in 1909, has a farm school near Perth, 
Western Australia, and exists for the purpose of transfer- 
ring Poor Law children from the Mother Country (where 
statistics show they have little or no chance, and again come 
on to the rates as adults) to Western Australia, where they 
are trained for agricultural work. The Society has now 
thirty-two children under its care, and the extension of the 
work is only a question of funds. It will be noted that the 
ratepayer is relieved,and that the scheme combines business 
with philanthropy. The secretary is Mr. G. D. Jefferson, 
of 48 Queen Street, Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Public Schools Club, E. S. ANDREW. 
13 Albemarle Street, W. 

P.S.—Mr. Sedgwick’s pamphlet, “Town Lads on Colonial 
Farms,” deals with the whole subject of Imperial Migratiom 
in an exhaustive and most able manner, and should be read 
by all interested in social work. 





CHEAP HOUSING. 
{To tux Eprror oF Tus “ Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—The problem of housing the working classes is now very 
much to the fore, and its difficulty is acknowledged by all. 
Various solutions are offered, but none appears to be really 
satisfactory. To the ignorant and uninitiated it appears. 
impossible to find a solution as long as bricklayers are 
prevented by their unions from laying an economic number 
of bricks ina day. Half a day's work for a whole day’s pay 
appears to carry with it either loss to the employer or over- 
charge to the consumer. The working classes, the consumere 
in this case, cannot afford to be overcharged; the employers, 
only naturally, refuse to lose. Result: no houses.—I any 
Sir, &c. m R. L. R. 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 
[To tus Eprror oF tHe “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—The English custom of writing pompous and foolish 
inscriptions upon mural tablets and monuments is one of those 
things which tend to make us the laughing-stock of intelligent 
foreigners, and the sooner it is abolished the better. In this 
connexion the following quotation from George Borrow seems 
particularly appropriate, and I hope you may be able to find 
room for it in the Spectator :— 

“In the centre of the battery stands the tomb of Moore, built 
by the chivalrous French, in commemoration of the fall of their 
heroic antagonist. It is oblong, and surmounted by a slab, and 
on either side bears one of the simple and sublime epitaphs for 
which our rivals are celebrated, and which stand in such powerfub 
contrast with the bloated and bombastic inscriptions which deform 
the walls of Westminster Abbey :— 

‘John Moore, 
Leader of the English Armies, 
Slain in Battle. 
1809.’ ” 
A. H. Hanson Sriizs. 





—I am, Sir, &., 
Downton, Wilts. 
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(To tue Epiron oF tue “Srectator.”] 


$1rr,—I was much interested in the suggestions made for an 
inscription for the proposed monument to Sir John Moore. 
Everyone knows about Moore. Why? Surely from Wolfe's 
immortal lines on his death and burial. I would venture, 
therefore, to submit the following simple wording for his 
memorial :— 
“ To 
General Sir John Moore, 
1761 1809 
We left him alone with his glory,’ 
Corunna 1809.” 


I am, Sir, &c., Peter CAMPBELL. 


Dundee. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpreszed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
se considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 
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POETRY« 


a os 


PETER. 
(A Kitten Buried at 
Not in a garden of rose and lily 
Where the bee and the blackbird play, 
Not in a cloistered crypt and chilly 
Under the minster grey; 
But under the fair and open Heaven, 
Longitude fifty, latitude seven, 
The wind in the east and the hour eleven, 
Peter was laid away. 


Sea.) 


A dirge for Peter, son of the morning, 
A dirge for Peter, infant of days, 
Snatched from the sun with never a warning, 
Plunged in the nether ways: 
Down where the fearsome deep-sea cattle 
Stare and terrify, rend and battle, 
And the bones of long-lost mariners rattle, 
Poor little Peter strays. 





And yet, down there,—there can be no telling i 
And a mertal may not know— 
A kindlier folk may keep their dwelling 
Where a little cat could go: 
And he must have met with the Sea-King’s rangers, 
Aye on the watch for land-born strangers 
To guide their feet through the deep-sea dangers = 
At least let us have it so. 


So now he lives upon lordly dishes, 

Sleeps on a princely mat, 
Hunts all day for the little fishes, 

Waxes exeeeding fut ; 
And courtiers cry to him—sorely smitten 
By Peter's laws, and probably bitten 
“ Hail, oh Peter! a land-child’s kitten, 

Peter, the Sea-King’s Cat ” 
C. Hirton Brown. 








ART. 


SOME SMALLER EXHIBITIONS. 

THe exhibitions in the art dealers’ galleries are of more than 
usual interest this season. Lack of space makes it impossible 
to write here with any fulness on the subject, but a fin gerpost 
to some’of them is possible. No one who cares about English 
art in its rarest moments should miss the exhibition at Mr. 
Paterson’s Gallery, 5 Old Bond Street, of paintings and draw- 
ings by Cotman and Bonington. Strangely enough, it is the 
first show of acollection by these great artists that one can 
remember having seen in London. The Boningtons include 
many lovely examples, and one in which his art was whetted 
to its most delicious point. This is a small Venetian picture 
wrongly catalogued as On the Grand Canal (it is unmis- 
takabiy a view of the Giudecea front, with the Redentore 
in the foreground) where there are none of the false greys 
and theatrical figures which make flaws in many of his 
most luminous pieces. It is less ambitious and compelling 
than his great examples, are now recognized as 
fhe beginning of a new era in the painting of light, but it 
is @ more consummate thing, a complete expression of his 
mastery of quality and touch. It is good that he was “out” 
for greater things, which his brief life—he died in his twenty- 
seventh year—did not bring to complete fruition, but it is 
even better perhaps that he paused sometimes to create a 
flawless, stressless work such as this, that was’ so completely 
within his powers. The Cotmans also include some unusual 
examples, such as the wonderful tangle of birch trees and 
rocks, “The Silver’ Birches” (No. 3), “A Normandy River” 
(No. 8), and “'The Meadow” (No. 4). It is illuminating to see 
how: conse ou ly he controls his designs, bending his clouds 
to repeat the central rhythm of his trees and hills, and how 
arbitrarily the colours are simplified to render the large 
sonorous pattern of nature that was in his mind. Yet his 
studies here show how finely he spied and laboured to under- 
stand the facts and subtleties of landscape before he began to 
distil their essences. 

The first exhibition by a young painter at the Chenil 
Gallery, King’s Road, Chelsea, is one of several significant 
examples proving that the new generation of onr artists has more 
in common with the spirit of Cotman than w'th the realism and 
impressionism of the generation that is now middle-aged. A 
distinguished father does not mean a distinguished son; rather, 
in one’s experience of art exhibitions, does it increase the 
likelihood that the son’s work will have little else to commend 
it. Mr. Will Arnold-Forster’s work, however, is good enough 
to make one forget all but his own earnest pursuit of a 
finely and clearly perceived end and the unusual drive and 
skill of his technique. The pictures are mostly views from 
the heights above Fiesole, hackneyed enough subject-matter 
pe rhaps; but with this artist it is the making of a beautiful 
picture, not of a picture of a beautiful place, that has stirred 
his.. faculties. These pictures are interesting as much for 
what the artist bas “thought away” as for what he has 
declared. Hehas unusual gifts of resolution and finesse as 
well as first-hand pictorial ideas. His weaknesses in the drawing 
of come of his foregrounds and occasionally in the realisation 
of his principal forms (as, for example, in the rather shapeless 
hillin The Upper Arao Valley, No. 15) are faults that will pasg 
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away as continued study reinforces his eye; but his sense of 
design is there from the beginning, and that is the rarest thing. 
One looks forward with strong interest to this artist’s future. 
At the Dowdeswell Gallery Mr. Walter J. James has a collec- 
tion of pictures and etchings of considerable merit. Etching 
js now engaging so many men of talent that people demand 
from the etcher stronger evidence of a distinct personality and 
gift of hand than from practitioners in almost any other 
medium of art. Mr. James’s The Black Cock (No. 45) comes 
nearest to such a proof, with its powerful silhouette and the 
close, nervous rendering of the body. The design falls off 
somewhat at the end of the tail, which becomes weakly 
naturalistic, and this slackening of the interest at some point 
that is important to the design rather than to the subject 
interferes with the success of many of his works. Where he 
is nearest to engraving he seems to be at his best, notably in 
The Carrara Mountains (No. 62). His oil and water-colour 
pictures vary in interest, as is natural in an exhibition that 
seems to cover many years of work, reaching their best in 
Cheviot from the Ottercaps (No. 9), with its fine expression of 
space and air and distant hills under rain-bursts, expressed in 
strong decorative terms. J. 2. 


BOOKS. 
—_—@~—— 
WELLINGTONIANA.* 

In dealing with Lady Shelley’s sprightly and discursive com- 
ments upon the current events of her day, we have to transport 
ourselves back into a society which, though not very remote in 
point of time, has now so completely passed away that it is 
difficult fully to realize its feelings, opinions, and aspirations. 
It was a time when a learned divine, writing in the Church 
and State Gazette, had proved entirely to his own satisfaction, 
and apparently also to that of Lady Shelley, that a “remark- 
able fulfilment of that hitherto incomprehensible prophecy in 
the Revelations” had taken place, inasmuch as Napoleon 
Bonaparte was most assuredly “the seventh head of the 
Beast.” It was a time when Londoners rode in the Green Park 
instead of Rotten Row, and when, in spite of the admiration 
expressed for the talents of that rising young politician, Mr. 
Robert Peel, it was impossible to deny that “his birth ran 
strongly against him”—a consideration which elicited from 
Lady Shelley the profound remark that it is “strange to 
search into the recesses of the human mind.” 

Lady Shelley herself seems to have been rather a femme 
incomprise. She had lived much on the Continent, and 
appreciated the greater deference paid to a charming and 
accomplished woman in Viennese and Parisian society, com- 
pared with the boorishness of Englishmen who would not 
“waste their time” in paying pretty compliments to ladies 
which “could be repaid by a smile.” She records her impres- 
sions in French, a language in which she was thoroughly 
proficient. “Je sais,” she says, “qu’en Angleterre il ne faut 
pas s’uttendre & cultiver son esprit; qu'il faut, pour étre 
contente & Londres, se résoudre a se plaire avec la médiocrité; 
i entendre tous les jours répéter les mémes banalités et a 
s‘abaisser autant qu’on le peut au niveau des femmelettes 
avec lesquelles l’on vit, et qui, pour plaire, affectent plus de 
frivolité qu’elles n’ont réellement. Le plaisir de causer nous 
est défendu.” Nevertheless, however much she may have 
mentally appreciated the solitude of a crowd, she determined 
to adapt herself to her social surroundings. “C'est un 
sacrifice,” she says, “que je fais 4 mon Dien et A mon devoir 
Impelled, therefore, alike by piety and 








comme Anglaise.” 


patriotism, she cast aside all ideas of leading an eremitic | 


life, plunged into thevortex of the social world, and mixed 
with all the great men and women of the day. 
most notable was the Duke of Wellington. 
Lady Shelley certainly possessed one quality which eminently 
fitted her to play the part of Boswell to the Duke. The 
worship of her hero was without the least mixture of alloy. 
She had a pheasant, which the Duke had killed, stuffed, and 
“added to other souvenirs which ornamented her dressing- 
room” ; and she records, with manifest pride, that “amongst her 
other treasures” was a chair on which he sat upon the first 
occasion of his dining with her husband and herself in 18] 4. 
It was well to have that pheasant stuffed, for apparently the 








te oy of Frances, Lady Shelley (1848-4873). Loudon; John Murray. 





Of these the | 





Duke, like his great antagonist, did not shoot many pheasants. 
He was not only “a very wild shot,” but also a very bad shot. 
Napoleon, Mr. Oman tells us,* on one occasion “lodged 
some pellets in Masséna’s left eye while letting fy at a 
pheasant,” and then without the least hesitation accused “the 
faithful Berthier” of having fired the shot, an accusation 
which was at once confirmed by the mendacious but courtier- 
like victim of the accident. Wellington also, Lady Shelley 
records, “ after wounding a retriever early in the day and later 
on peppering the keeper's gaiters, inadvertently sprinkled the 
bare arms of an old woman who chanced to be washing clothes 
at her cottage window.” Lady Shelley, who “was attracted 
by her screams,” promptly told the widow that “it ought to 
be the proudest moment of her life. She had had the distinction 
of being shot by the great Duke of. Wellington,” but the 
eminently practical instinct of the great Duke at once 
whispered to him that something more than the moral satis- 
faction to be derived from this reflection was required, go he 
very wisely “slipped a golden coin into her trembling hand.” 

For many years Lady Shelley lived on very friendly and 
intimate terms with the Duke, who appears to have confided 
to her many things about which he would perhaps have acted 
more wisely if he had held his tongue. When he went on an 
important diplomatic mission to Paris in 1822, she requested 
him to buy her a blouse—a commission which he faithfully 
executed, All went well until 1848. Then a terrific explosion 
occurred. It is no longer “ My dearest Lady! Mind you bring 
the blouse! Ever yours most affectionately, Wellington,” but 
“My dear Lady Shelley,” who is addressed by “Her Lady- 
ship's most obedient humble servant, Wellington,” and soundly 
rated for her conduct. The reason for this abrupt and 
voleanic change was that owing to an indiscretion on the part 
of Lady Shelley a very important letter about the defenceless 
state of the country, which the Duke had addressed to Sir 
John Burgoyne, then the head of the Engineer Department at 
the Horse Guards, got into the newspapers. The Duke’s wrath 
boiled over, and was expressed in terms which, albeit the 
reproaches were just, showed but little chivalrous considera- 
tion towards a peccant but very contrite woman. He told 
her that he “had much to do besides defending himself from 
the consequences of the meddling gossip of the ladies of 
modern times,” and he asked indignantly, “What do Sir 
John Burgoyne and his family and your Ladyship and others 
—talking of old friendship—say to the share which each 
of you have had in this transaction, which, in my opinion, 
is disgraceful to the times in which we live?” What 
Sir John Burgoyne and his family might very reason- 
ably have said in answer to this formidable interrogatory 
is that, although no one can defend the conduct of Delilah, it 
was certainly most unwise of Samson to trust her with his 
secret. It is consolatory to know that, under the influence of 
Sir John Shelley's tact and good-humour, a treaty of peace 
was eventually concluded. Sir John happened to meet the 
Duke at a party. “‘ Good evening, Duke,’ said Sir John, in 
his most winning manner. ‘Do you know, it bas been said, 
by someone who must have been present, that the cackling of 
geese once saved Rome. I have been thinking that perhaps 
the cackling of my old Goose may yet save England!’ This 
wholly unexpected sally proved too much for the Duke, who 
burst out into a hearty laugh. ‘By G—d, Shelley!’ said he, 
‘You are right: give me your honest hand.’” The Duke then 
returned to Apsley House and “ penned a playful letter to 
Lady Shelley.” 

It is not to be expected that much of real historical interest 
can be extracted from a Diary of this sort. It may, however, 
be noted that when the ‘Bellerophon’ reached the English 
coast “it was only by coercion that the Ministers prevented 
George LV. from receiving Bonaparte. The King wanted to 
hold him as a captive.” Moreover, Brougham, who was in a 
position to know, said, “There can be little doubt that if 
Bonaparte had got to London, the Whig Opposition were 
ready to use him as their trump card to overturn the Govern- 
ment.” 

The main interest in the book, however, lies in the light 
which it throws on the Duke’s inner life and in the charac- 
teristic obiter dicta which he occasionally let fall. Of these, 
none is more characteristic than the remark he made on 
meeting his former love, Miss Catherine Pakenham, after an 
absence of eight years in India. He wrote to her, making a 

* History ofthe Peninsular War, Vol. tii., p. 20% 
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proposal of marriage, but Miss Pakenham told him “ that 
‘before any engagement was made he must see her again; as 
‘she had grown old, had lost all her good looks, and was a very 
different person to the girl he had loved in former years.” 
The story, which has been frequently repeated, that Miss 
Pakenham was marked with the smallpox, is untrue,* but, 
‘without doubt, during the Duke’s absence, she had a good 
deal changed. The Duke himself certainly thought so, for, 
on first meeting her again, he whispered to his brother, “She 
has grown d——d ugly, by Jove!” Nevertheless he married 
ber, being moved to do so, not apparently from any very deep 
feelings of affection, but because his leading passion was a 
profound regard for truth and loyalty which led him to admire 
and appreciate the straightforwardness of Miss Pakenham’s 
conduct. Lady Shelley exultingly exclaims, “ Well might 
she be proud and happy, and glory in such a husband.” That 
the Duchess was proud of her husband is certain. Whether 
she was altogether happy is more doubtful. 

One of the stock anecdotes about the Duke of Wellington is 
that when on one occasion someone asked him whether he 
was surprised at Waterloo, he replied, “No. I was not 
surprised then, but I am now.” We are indebted to Lady 
Shelley for letting us know what the Duke really thought on 
this much-debated question. In a letter written to her on 
March 22nd, 1820, he stated, with his usual downright 
common sense, all that there is to be said on this subject. 
“Supposing I was surprised; I won the battle; and what 
could you have had more, even if I had not been surprised.” 

It is known on the authority of his niece, Lady Burghersh, 
that the Duke “never read poetry,” but his “real love of 
music,” to which Lady Shelley alludes, will perhaps come as 
@ surprise to many. Mr. Fortescue, however,t has told us 
that in his youth the Duke learnt to play the violin, and that 
‘he only abandoned it, when he was about thirty years old, 
“because he judged it unseemly or perhaps ill-sounding for 
a General to be a fiddler.” The Duke is not the only great 
‘soldier who has been a musical performer. Marshal St. Cyr 
used to play the violin “in the quiet moments of a campaign,” 
and Sir Hope Grant was a very fair performer on the 
violoncello. 

It was characteristic of the Duke to keep the fact of his 
being about to fight a duel with Lord Winchelsea carefully 
concealed from all his friends. When it was over, he walked 
into Lady Shelley's room while she was at breakfast and said, 
“Well, what do you think of a gentleman who has been 
fighting a duel?” 

It appears that during the last years of his life the Duke’s 
great companion-in-arms, Bliicher, was subject to some strange 
hallucinations. The following affords a fitting counterpart 
to those “fears of the brave” which Pope attributed to the 
dying Marlborough. On March 17th, 1819, Lady Shelley made 
the following entry in her diary :— 

“We laughed at poor Bliicher’s strange hallucination, which, 
though ludicrous, is very sad. He fancies himself with child by 
a Frenchman; and deplores that such an event should have 
happened to him in his old age! He does not so much mind 
being with child, but cannot reconcile himself to the thought 
that he—of all people in the world—should be destined to give 
birth to a Frenchman! On every other subject Bliicher is said to 
be quite rational. This peculiar form of madness shows the bent 
of his mind; so that while we laugh our hearts reproach us. The 
Duke of Wellington assures me that he knows this to be a fact.” 

Finally, attention may be drawn to a singular and interest- 
ing letter from Sir Walter Scott to Shelley, giving some 
advice which it may be presumed the young poet did not take 
to heart. He was “cautioned against enthusiasm, which, 
while it argued an excellent disposition and a feeling heart, 
requires to be watched and restrained, though not repressed.” 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REVOLUTION t 
In this volume M. Le Bon attempts to apply the theories 
which he has formed during his long study of the phenomena 
of psychology to the elucidation of one of the most important 
and unintelligible political events of modern history. The 
results of the author’s previous research may for our present 
purpose be summed up as follows. In his Opinions and Beliefs 
he claimed to have established the proposition that beliefs, 
whether religious or political, are acts of faith, elaborated in 





* Maxwell's Life of Wellington, vol. i., p. 78. 

+ British Statesmen of the Great War, p. 241. 

t The Psychology of Revolution. By Gustave Le Bon, Translated by Bernard 
Miall. London; 7, Fisher Unwin. [10s, 6d, net.) 





unconsciousness, having no basis in, and being in no way 
affected by, reason, and capable of dissemination not by any 
force of logic, but only by such agencies as affirmation, repeti- 
tion, mental contagion, und prestige. In his Psychology of 
the Crowd, the book by which he is best known to English 
readers, our author came more directly into touch with 
his present subject, and here he, in the opinion of many 
competent judges, established results of a genuinely 
scientific value. The most striking of his conclusions 
was that which attributed to the crowd a definite 
personality of its own, transcending the personality of 
the individuals comprised in it, and even differing in 
kind from the sum of these personalities. One may 
observe in pussing that this theory forms un _ interest. 
ing complement to that stated by those investigators 
of individual personality who maintain that one individual 
is capable of containing several distinct personalities at the 
same time. However, to return to M. Le Bon's deductions, 
he attaches so much weight to the individual nature of the 
crowd's personality that he believes the personalities of its 
various members become at moments of collective energy 
completely merged in it. Further, he believes that this 
collective “ mentality,” when momentarily formed, is com. 
pletely dominated by unconscious elements, and capable of any 
outrage under the ,impulse of excitement. The crowd is, 
however, entirely incapable of action except under the 
stimulus of a leader, who, acting through suggestion, is able 
to incite it in practically any direction he pleases. On the 
other hand, it is restrained to some extent by another important 
and also unconscious influence, that of the national mind, an 
aggregate personality transcending the lesser “ mentality ” of 
the crowd and existing as the consequence of an age-long evolu- 
tion and the combined effect of the countless trivial incidents 
of daily life. As a negative proof of the power of this great 
aggregate M. Le Bon points to the frequency of revolutions 
in composite countries such as the South American republics. 
It is these theories (with others of which we have no space 
for an analysis) that M. Le Bon here attempts to apply to 
the study of history, a study which he complains bas hitherto 
suffered greatly from the failure of its professors to understand 
that the actions of human beings are entirely subservient to 
psychological laws, and their consequent failure to take an 
impartial view of those actions. Unfortunately M. Le Bon 
falls a victim to the very vice which he so deprecates in others. 
In the first place, like all persons who form general theories 
first and apply them afterwards, he is not a little hampered 
by his theories; in the second, it must be admitted that he 
shows a very pronounced anti-Jacobin bias. Probably no 
Frenchman can look at the French Revolution without 
partiality, and although M. Le Bon professes that his volume 
presents an investigation of all the chief revolutions of history, 
in reality it is only the French Revolution that receives any 
but the most summary notice, while the disturbances of 1848 
and the movements which secured Italian unity are not even 
referred to. One cannot help suspecting that our author hus 
unconsciously chosen his example to suit his theory and at 
the same time relieve his feelings. There is not space in the 
present notice to criticize his treatment in detail, but one may 
note a general tendency to drive his theories too hard. Thus 
he does well to emphasize the religious aspect of revolution 
and the unconscious nature of religious faith, but he goes too 
far when he asserts that reason plays no part in the business, 
that “the people,” to whom historians like Michelet have 
attributed so glorious a part, are in reality the dregs of the 
population, whose bestial atavistic tendencies are most 
readily released from the restrictions of the collective 
national mind and environment; that it is they alone who 
are the engines of revolution, and that they act entirely 
at the will of their leaders. Again, having laid such stress on 
the homogeneous action of crowds, he is driven to explain 
the continual disruption of the Assembly by saying that it 
must be regarded as composed of a number of different 
crowds. In all this he is really the slave of his own dogmas, 
and his mistakes really all come from his excessive concen- 
tration on the narrow issues they involve. What he does 
not see is that all the phenomena which he has so acutely 
observed are caused and conditioned by other and more 
important phenomena. The homogeneity of a crowd does 
not arise from its mere aggregation, but from its being 
aggregated for a particular purpose, or rather under the 
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impulse of a particular idea. Except in very unusual circum- 
tances, its leader must be in accordance with those ideas 
before he can lead. It was the fact that the Assembly was 
dominated by several different ideas which distracted it and 
made it incapable of united action. The real cause of revo- 
lutions is to be sought in the parent ideas which animate 
them, and which are disseminated by a process as unconscious 
_as that to which he attributes the propagation of beliefs. 
And here M. Le Bon’s analysis barely touches the subject: 
he denies that the eighteenth-century philosophers had any 
important influence. Yet in reality it is in Voltaire and 
Montesquieu, the Encyclopaedists and the Physiocrats, that 
the origin of the Revolution is to be found. In the same 
way our author’s denial of any reasoning power to the 
Jacobins is pushed too far in order to illustrate his theories. 
‘The Jacobins were rationalists in every sense of the word. 
‘Their thesis was the omnipotence of pure reason, and this 
thesis they developed logically enough, Their mistake was 
that this thesis was incomplete and mistaken, but this does 
not make their process of deduction illogical, or alter the fact 
that the mob were affected by it, as they will always be by 
any process which is in consonance with their determining 
idea. To the same weakness in M. Le Bon’s position must be 
,attributed his repeated statement of the futility of the Revolu- 
tion: “Nothing survived of their theories except a few 
principles which cannot be verified by experience, such as the 
universal bappiness which equality would bestow upon 
humanity.” However much we may deplore its excesses, 
it is surely impossible to deny the fertility of the Revolution 
in those very ideas which are the starting-points of all human 
action, and it is here, rather than in the centralized system of 
government which Napoleon founded upon its relics, that the 
real value of the Revolution lies. 

The same prejudices and limitations hamper M. Le Bon 
when he comes to deal with the revolutionary elements of 
modern life, and one sees plainly that he is caught in that 
reaction against the altruistic and too abstruct liberalism of 
the last generation of French intellectualism, the beginning 
of which M. Rolland has described in the last volume of Jean 
Christophe. The reaction is no doubt a necessity for France, 
but its influence has frustrated M. Le Bon’s ambition for 
impartiality. Where he confines himself within the domain of 
pure psychology (as he does in many chapters of this book) 
his work is, both in analysis and generalization, thorough, 
stimulating, and clear-sighted. One wishes that he could 
have confined himself to the purely psychological aspect of 
his subject, for it is one which only a psychologist could make 
really intelligible, and of all psychologists M. le Bon is 
perhaps the best fitted for the task. 





THE RIGHT TO WORK.* 


Mr. Marriott has done an extremely useful piece of work in 
preparing for the press a reprint of two books, now more 
than sixty years old, which are full of instruction for the 
problems of to-day. The two books are Louis Blanc’s 
Organisation du Travail and Emile Thomas's Histoire des 
Ateliers Nationauz. ‘To the text of these works Mr. Marriott 
has prefixed an introduction in which the main facts of the 
revolution of 1848 are lucidly summarized, and the lessons to 
be drawn from this great essay at practical Socialism are 
dispassionately examined. It is to this introduction that 
the wise reader will first turn. After he has read it he will 
find that all that remains for him to do is to verify and 
complete Mr. Marriott's admirable summary by reading the 
texts of the two historical volumes now republished. 

The first point which Mr. Marriott brings out is the com- 
plete contrast between the economic conceptions which 
prevailed at the revolution of 1789 and those which inspired 
the revolution of 1848. In the famous declaration of the 
Rights of Man in 1789 the right of private property was 
emphatically affirmed: “ Property is an inviolable and sacred 
right. No one may be deprived of it unless public 
necessity, legully established, evidently requires it, and then 
only on condition of a just indemnity paid beforehand.” 


‘To this principle the vast majority of Frenchmen still 





revolation of 1848 were prepared to invalidate the right of 
property in order to establish an entirely new principle—the 
Right to Work. Mr. Marriott shows clearly that the dis- 
appearance of the Orleans dynasty was due to an uprising of 
the wage-earning classes inspired by Socialist theories. There 
bad been a small parliamentary excitement over the proposed 
extension of the suffrage, but the reformers had won the 
day, and the bourgeoisie was content with the substitution of a 
Liberal for a reactionary Ministry. Not so the wage-earners! 
They had been taught by Louis Blanc and other Socialists 
that their own relative poverty and all the other miseries in 
the world were due to the capitalistic organization of industry, 
and that a new organization was possible which would 
guarantee to every man the right to work; would provide 
for the comfortable maintenance of the sick and the aged 
and would establish the reign of friendly and loyal 
co-operation instead of cruel and dishonest competition. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the Socialists of 
seventy years ago talked exactly the same language as the 
Socialists of to-day. There was the same rhetorical abuse 
of existing forms of society, the same attribution of every 
human ill to capitalism and competition, the same con- 
fident prophecy of the speedy destruction of the capitalist 
organization of industry by its own vices, and the same 
constant repetition of the palpably false statement that 
competition reduces wages to the lowest amount that will 
sustain life. In view of the progress of the world and 
of the working classes under the rule of capitalism and 
competition in the last seventy years, it is interesting to quote 
the following statements by Louis Blanc, first written about 
1839 and republished in 1848 :— 

“ Society of to-day feels its death approaching and yet denies 

its decadence. . . . Competition is for the people a system of 
extermination; it is for the bourgeoisie an unceasingly active 
cause of impoverishment and of ruin. . . . No one can be so blind 
as not to see that under the rule of unrestricted competition the 
continuous lowering of wages is of necessity general and in no 
way exceptional.” 
Although these statements were even then contradicted by 
patent facts they served to inspire the French Socialists of 
1848 just as equally false statements inspire English Socialists 
of 1913. With their minds filled with this malignant froth, 
the workmen of Paris rose and converted what would have 
been a mere change of Ministry into a dynastic revolution. 

As may be imagined, the politicians who found themselves 
unexpectedly placed at the head of a revolutionary movement 
were embarrassed by the forces pressing on behind them. 
They attempted to gain time and popular support by bringing 
into the Provisional Government the principal leaders of the 
social revolution, including Louis Blanc. But the mob was 
not satisfied. While the Ministers were engaged at the Hétel 
de Ville drawing up pompously worded proclamations in 
which the abolition of royalty and of the House of Peers was 
announced, the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies 
decreed, and the people of France adjured to show themselves 
worthy of their great traditions, the mob burst in and bluntly 
demanded the Droit de travail. On the spot Louis Blanc was 
instructed by his colleagues to draw up a decree in which the 
Provisional Government undertook to guarantee mainten- 
ance through labour to every citizen. 

That is the essential fact of the revolution of 1848, and all 
else is relatively unimportant. Before deuling with the con- 
sequences of this recognition of the Right to Work it is worth 
while to contrast the action of a group of politicians terrorized 
by the mob with the action taken on an identical issue by a 
self-governing people. In the year 1893 the Swiss Socialists 
organizeda demand that the Right to Work should be guaranteed 
to every Swiss citizen. Luckily for the Swiss people they enjoyed 
then as now, through the institution of the Referendum, the 
real power of self-government, and when the Socialist demand 
was put to the vote of the people in 1894 it was rejected by 
an overwhelming majority. In France, during the existence 
of the Revolutionary Government of 1848 there was no self- 
government. A group of more or less self-elected politicians 
had succeeded in obtaining control of the vast machinery of 
the government of France, and were quite willing to make 
unlimited promises at the expense of French taxpayers in 


tenaciously and wisely adhere ; but the men who caused the | order to appease a threatening mob. 





* The French Revolution of 1848 in its Economie Aspect. Vol. I. ‘“ Louis 
Blanc’s Organisation du Travail.”’ Vol. IL, “ Emile Thomas's Histoire des 
Ateliers Natienaux.’’ With an introduction critical and historical by J. A. B. 
Marriott, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, (5s, net.] 





So far Louis Blanc is the hero of the piece. It was he who 
had taught the doctrine of the Right to Work, and by a rare 
instance of historic fitness his pen drew up the fatal decree. 
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' But the actual execution of that decree was left to other 
hands. This came about for two reasons: first, because Louis 
Blanc’s conception of the organization of industry by means 
of co-operative and self-governing groups of workmen financed 
by the State was obviously unsuited to meet the demands of 
a mob of workmen clamouring for immediate measures, and 
secondly, because most of Louis Blanc’s colleagues mistrusted 
‘him and his theories. He was, however, permitted to preside 
over a commission charged “to examine the claims of labour 
and to ensure the well-being of the working classes,” and this 
he speedily converted into a kind of Socialist parliament. He 
ulso established on his own model co-operative societies of 
tailors, saddlers, &c., which succeeded fairly well as long as 
they were fed with Government orders. 

But all this was apart from the situation created by the 
Government decree recognizing the right to work. None of 
the Ministers who made that decree, including Louis Blanc 
himself, had the remotest idea of how to give effect to it. In 
their desperation they welcomed with eagerness the offer of a 
young engineer, Emile Thomas, who voluntarily came forward 
with a plan. In view of the emergency to be met, the plan 
was probably as good as could be devised, and Emile Thomas 
seems to have possessed most of the qualities necessary to 
make it succeed, if success had by the nature of the case 
been possible. His plan may be briefly described as a com- 
bination of military organization with relief works. He 
enlisted the enthusiastic support of a number of other young 
engineers, and was able to start work within a few days of 
receiving official sanction. 

It has frequently been pointed out—by, among others, Sir 
H. Llewellyn Smith—that the political conditions under which 
this attempt was made to give effect to the doctrine of the 
Right to Work rendered success impossible. 
go the statement is correct, but the implication that under 
other political conditions success could have been achieved 
will not bear analysis. What the French Government under- 
took to do was to find work for everybody. It needs no 
elaborate argument to show that under no political conditions 
can such a promise be redeemed. The greater part of the 
work done in the world consists of an interchange of 
individual services of varying degrees of skill and com- 
plexity. A government cannot supply these services to 
individuals without displacing the persons privately employed 
in supplying them, and thus creating at least much 
unemployment as it relieves. Again, a government as a 
government requires comparatively few services for itself, 
aud always employs an at least ample establishment for 
the supply of those services. Therefore, if it wishes to 
find work for more people, it must invent jobs, which 
nearly always, as in the so-called Ateliers Nationauz, resolve 
themselves into earthworks of one kind or another, such as 
levelling terraces, making roads, draining marshes, and so 
on. Some of these works may have a certain utility, but 
the job is undertaken primarily for the purpose of making 
an excuse for paying wages to the men who have been 
promised work. They understand that fact as well as the 
members of the Government, and they work accordingly, 
reasoning quite wisely that the less they do per diem the 
longer will their job serve as an excuse for wage-paying. 
The necessary result is an economic loss, which grows 
rapidly with the magnitude of the operations. Nor is it 
possible to restrict operations except by abandoning the 
principle of the Right to Work. For the workmen engaged 
in earning wages by real hard work in private industry 
cannot long stand the temptation of seeing men inferior to 
themselves earning a competence by merely pretending to 
work, and will throw up their own work in order to claim their 
share of what is in reality a State dole. This has been proved | 
again and again in the case of relief funds in this and in 
other countries. In the case of the Paris experiment, this 
moral corruption was so rapid that within three months the 
number of men enrolled was one hundred and twenty thousand, 
and this figure, “assuming that each owvrier represented a 
family of four persons, accounted for half the entire popula- 
tion of Paris.” It must be added that the men were entitled 
to receive a reduced wage when standing idle, but that also 
is a necessary sequence of the doctrine of the Right to Work; for 
if the Government cannot find enough jobs to go round, it must 
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So far as words | 





ee) 
of the Paris experiment which distinguish it from simila 
experiments are the scale of the operations and i 3 
termination by the killing of some fifteen thousand 
soldiers and civilians, in street fighting. That traced 
perhaps have been avoided by astronger Government, but onl 
because such a Government would have put an end to the 
experiment at an earlier date before this mass of able-bodied 
State pensioners—“an army combined with a debatin 
society ”—hud become a public danger. . 
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EARL OF HARDWICKE* 

JUDGED as a biography, this monumental work will be con- 
demned as too long by the general reader accustomed to 
accounts of eighteenth-century personages which have 
been boiled down to suit modern digestions and highly 
seasoned with items of contemporary gossip. To many, 
however, it is much more interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of a eareer, the evolution of character, and the rise of 
a great family through a series of original letters and 
documents edited and annotated, as these are, with unfailing 
care and completeness. But this book is much more 
than a biography, for it contains material which no future 
student can afford to neglect for the history of forty of the 
most formative years, whether looked at from the point of 
view of constitutional growth or from that of foreign and 
colonial policy, of English history ; a period which witnessed the 
consolidation of constitutionai monarchy in this country and 
the foundation of the British Empire as we know it. As 
regards the central figure, it would be difficult to contend that 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke does not deserve the memorial 
| which Mr. Yorke with such scholarlike devotion has erected 
| to his ancestor. As a lawyer, indeed—and Lord Hardwicke 
was first and foremost a great lawyer—his fame is secure both 
in England and in America. On this point, at all events, 
the otherwise somewhat prejudiced and ill-informed sketch 
by Lord Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors) is final and 
sufficient when he speaks of him as the “ most consummate 
judge who ever sat in the Court of Chancery,” and as having 
“fixed the limits” and “established the principles” of that 
great juridical system called equity; and it is unnecessary in 
this place to do more than refer to Mr. Yorke’s important 
chapter on the subject (vol. ii, 413), and to his observation 
that Lord Hardwicke’s erainence in this field was due to the 
“great power of generalization” which is characteristic of 
his decrees, “doubtless in part a natural intellectual gift, 
but almost certainly developed as well by his studies in 
Roman law and wide reading.” 

It is, however, only during the last few years—since the 
acquisition by the British Museum of the thousand volumes 
of the Hardwicke MSS. (in 1899), some papers of the second 
Earl, and the MSS. of the Duke of Newcastle—that it has 
become possible fully to elucidate the political career and 
personal character of this powerful and dominating figure, 
and to supersede previous inadequate accounts by a really 
authoritative historical biography. It is fortunate that this 
work should have fallen into competent hands. So far as we 
are able to judge, every turn in the tangled web of political 
intrigue is illustrated by the correspondence of the principal 
actors; and nothing is neglected, whether from this source 
or from other published sources, which could explain their 
motives or their charaeters. It would be impossible to 
indicate in a brief notice a tithe of the valuable documents 
now brought to light, but one may be mentioned as an 
example, a most graphic account of an interview between 
George II. and the Chancellor on January Sth, 1744 (i., 380 
in which the latter endeavoured to reconcile the King to the 
victory of the Pelhams over his favourite, Carteret, Lord 
Granville (an incident which involved the whole question of 
constitutional government as settled by the Revolution), and 
to remove his attitude of “sullen defiance towards his 
Ministers.” “I must resort,” comments the Chancellor, “to 
my favourite wit, the Duke of Bolton: ‘How difficult it is to 
persuade some people to be on their own side!’” 

Philip Yorke (1690-1764) began his long official career by 
his appointment as Solicitor-General in 1720, at the age of 
twenty-nine, in the administration headed by Lord Stanhope 
and Lord Sunderland whose downfall was caused in the 
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at least provide the citizens, whom it has undertaken to 
support, with enough money to live upon. The only features 
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following year by the events connected with the South Sea 
Bubble ; when the reins of ‘government were taken up by Sir 
Robert Walpole. In 1724 Yorke became Attorney-General, 
in 1733 Lord Chief Justice with the title of Lord Hardwicke, 
and in 1737 Lord Chancellor ; which great office he held for 
glose on twenty years, the first five years as a colleague 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and the rest under Henry Pelham 
and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle. His historical 
importance is due to the fact that he was the mainspring of 
this administration, which became firmly installed in ctlice 
4m 1744, two years after Walpole’s fall, and completed the 
work of consolidating the Revolution settlement. The 
Pelhams, though brothers, were by no means always 
friends. As Palteney, Earl of Batb, remarked, “The 
gost obstinate and the most zealous man in the world 


«could never agree,’ and much of Lord Hardwicke’s time | 


was spent, as he sometimes complained, in “carrying water 
between the brothers” and keeping the peace between 
them. Henry Pelham inherited and carried on Walpole’s 
‘policy of peaceful development; he was a sound and 
successful Finance Minister and good leader of the House 
of Commons. Nor was Newcastle “the inept dunce and 





driveller described by Macaulay,” in spite of his intense | 
jealousy of his colleagues, his want of dignity, his delight 


both in the appearance and the substance of power, and his 
life-long anxiety lest he should lose it. This correspondence 
certainly, as Mr. Yorke tells us, bears witness to his knowledge, 
ability, and industry, not to speak of other good qualities, a 
sense of honour, candour, generosity, and good-nature. His 


exercise of patronage for nearly half a century, however | 


demoralizing to public life, was as regards objects of public 
policy as beneficial as a similar exercise of patronage by 
George III. was the reverse; and it carried with it no suspicion 
of personal corruption, since he left office, as Lord Chesterfield 
stated, £300,000 poorer than when he entered it. Although 


Hardwicke owed his :ntroduction to political life to Newcastle, | 
and was always mindful of such obligations, it is somewhat | 


difficult to explain his continued deference to and regard for the 
Minister which even his son thought exaggerated. The truth is 
that for one reason or another—and the King’s likes and dislikes 
played a large part in the matter—no other combination offered 





a chance of political stability. The Chancellor supplied the | 


qualities lacking in Newcastle. “A greater contrast,” says 
Mr. Yorke, “never existed in character. On the one side was 
all strength ; on the other, all weakness. On the Duke’s nervous 


| tales, and 


emotionalism, fearfulness, fretfulness, a want of self-reliance | 


and fortitude; on the Chancellor's, a ealm, well-balanced 
judgment, a firm resolution only strengthened by danger or 
opposition, and principles unshaken by the varying and 
shifting political conditions. .. .” 

These qualities and his natural tact and good-temper won 
him the confidence and support of the King, all-important to 
the Ministry at a time when “closet” intrigues, the King’s 
Hanoverian proclivities, and the quarrels between his Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales were a constant danger to the Whig 
connexion, upon which at that time both constitutional pro- 
gress and the Protestant succession certainly depended. It 
‘would be impossible to follow the fortunes of the Pelham 
Administration. The suppression of the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1745, which found Hardwicke at the head of the Council of 
Regency (the King being in Hanover), and the account of which 
well illustrates the helplessness of a country untrained to 
arms in the face of even the most miserable rabble of an 
invading force, was followed by measures which for the first 
time really consolidated the Union with Scotland, and for 
which the Chancellor was largely responsible; and after 


.“long-and painful mterview-’ between Lord Hardwicke and» 


the King, who finally entrusted him with the difficult task. 
“Above the reach of jealousy, untouched by the animosities, 
of faction, inspiring universal confidence,” writes Mr. Yorke, 
“Lord Hardwicke was the only man in England” who could 
have accomplished it. He himself joined the Cabinet, though 
without office, was consulted both by Pitt and by Neweastle, 
on all important points, and employed his great personal 
influence in moderating their mutual jealousies and thus 
maintaining in office the Ministry of which he had been 
the chief author. 

If, on the whole, Neweastle stands. revealed in this corre- 
spondence in a better light than before, the same can hardly. 
be said of Pitt, whose true greatness was only to-shine forth 
when his ambitions had been satisfied by the attainment of 
office and power. A considerable portion of his career can be 
followed in this correspondence, which gives the impression 
that the Chancellor was fully justified in distrusting Pitt, and 
especially his ostentatious and lofty professions of personal 
disinterestedness. But if he distrusted Pitt, he despised his 
rival Fox as an unscrupulous political adventurer, and it is 
to his credit that he early recognized Pitt’s abilities and 
patriotism, and earnestly strove on more than one occasion; 
and especially in 1754, to overcome the King’s hostility to the 
tradueer of the “ despicable electorate,” and to bring him into 
the Government as leader of the House of Commons. We may 
just refer to the very interesting discussion on Pitt's motives 
in breaking off the negotiations in 1760 when he missed the 
opportunity of crowning the triumphs of the annus mirabilis by 
a great peace, with the result of playing into the hands of Bute 
and George III., and of leading up to the disadvantageous, 
even disgraceful, Treaty of Paris in 1762 and the overthrow of 
the Whig supremacy. In this matter Lord Hardwicke seems 
to us to have shown the greater wisdom and foresight. 

Apart from (or rather because of) their value as a contri- 
bution to historical knowledge, these volumes will much 
enhance the estimate of Lord Hardwicke’s position among 
Whig statesmen when Whig statesmanship stood highest. 
It should be added that Mr. Yorke successfully vindicates his 
memory in some details in which it has been attacked, 
and incidentally places in their proper light malicious 
falsehoods such as those of Horace Walpole, Cooksey’s 
the innuendoes founded on such authorities, 
to which Lord Campbell’s Life gave currency. Whether Lord 
Hardwicke was right or wrong in his action on such oceasions 
as the trial of the rebel Lords or in connexion with the exeen- 
tion of Admiral Byng—and Mr. Yorke adduces sound reasons 


_ for thinking he was right—his motives are seen to be above 





the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle an important series of domestic | 
| financial or other, than has been the case with very many who 


reforms in England signalized Henry Pelham’s last years, 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act being perhaps the best 
known. But not the least important of his services was per- 
formed after his retirement from office with Newcastle in 
1756 on the fall of Minorea. For to him primarily is due the 
credit of settling the Administration of 1757 by effecting the 
union between the elder Pitt and Newcastle which had so 
‘often miscarried owing to the King’s dislike of Pitt, to 
Newcastle’s jealousy, and to Pitt’s own impracticable temper ; 
but which now came about in the face of a most dangerous 
foreign situation, fortunately not too late to retrieve former 
mistakes and carry the country to a height of national glory 


never before attained. The negotiations were begun by a’ were all capable, one or two of them (especially the gifted 


suspicion; while as regards his public career as a whole the 
suggestion that he was actuated by inordinate love of power, or 
by the avarice which is one of the stock accusations against him, 
appears to be equally devoid of foundation. Mr. Yorke deals 
with such suggestions in the most convincing way and 
without any undue display of partiality by giving the 
evidence as to his actual conduct derived from the letters 
and other sources, together with the unfavourable comments 
referred to. The exceptionally high position to which Lord 
Hardwicke early attained professionally and socially and the 
invariable good fortune which favoured his striking abilities 
and advantages of person and manners, and which attended 
every step in his public and private life, must have 
excited corresponding jealousy in his rivals and contem- 
poraries; and gave piquancy to the assertion that his origin 
was of the humblest, whereas the truth was that both his 
father and grandfather were middle-class men of substantial 
position and good connexions in the town of Dover, and 
that his start at the Bar was attended by fewer difficulties, 


have risen to legal eminence. Nor does there seem to be any 
greater justification for the charge of avarice or parsimony, 


| unaccompanied, however, by the least suspicion of corruption 





which has been so often repeated. His fortune, indeed, was 
large, if not “enormous,” but it must be remembered that, 
besides many years as Leader of the Bar, he was for twenty 
years Lord Chancellor, the emolaments of which office are 
said to have been about £20,000 a year. His own tastes were 
simple, and his wife, a niece of Lord Somers, was evidently an 
admirable steward of his fortune; but he lived in all fitting 
splendour both at Wimpole and at Powis House. His sons 
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second son, Charles Yorke, whose death on himself reaching 
the Lord Chancellorship. is one of the tragedies, perhaps 
mysteries, of politics) brilliant men, who deserved the good 
things which their father’s position and the influence which 
he never failed to exercise on their behalf put in their way. 
Four of the five at one time or another sat in the House 
of Commons, and after his death three (one of them as a 
Bishop) in the House of Lords. Apart from Charles, the most 
lively and interesting of them, to judge from his excellent letters, 
was Joseph Yorke, afterwards Lord Dover, who began life as a 
soldier, and was aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland at 
Fontenoy and Culloden ; and was soon appointed Minister and 
afterwards Ambassador at The Hague, at that time perhaps the 
most important of diplomatic posts. A letter from him on 
the death of his friend, young Vanbrugh (son of the architect) 
at Fontenoy, shows all the feeling which the eighteenth century 
was not ashamed to express. There is another long one of extra- 
ordinary interest describing the life of Frederick the Great in 
camp; his dress, his habits, his equipage, his table, his 
management of the army, his generals, his conversation. 
Joseph was the only son of the Chancellor who failed to make 
an advantageous marriage, or indeed to marry at all 
until well advanced in years. There is an entertaining 
account of his falling in love with a daughter of one 
of his Hague colleagues (“not,” he writes to his sister, 
Lady Anson, “with the widow, she has used me ill; 
not with a great fortune; I can find none”) and of his 
yielding to counsels of prudence from his family and giving 
up the idea, but not without a struggle. “ How the devil 
came we all by so much prudence and good sense ?” he wrote 
afterwards; “they are great encumbrances!” The glimpses 
we get of the family life and of the relations between father 
and sons, and between the sons themselves, are not the least 
fascinating parts of a book which we have found full of 
interest of many and various kinds, and which should appeal 
to all lovers and students of the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Yorke truly describes his great subject as an embodiment 
of the classical spirit characteristic of that century in bis 
political and legal eareer and also in his private life; in the 
“certainty” and “repose” which, in his own words, con- 
stituted the standard of perfection in law, and which he 
carried into affairs of State, family life, and personal conduct. 





THE ICKNIELD WAY.* 
Mr. Tuomas has, with the assistance of Mr. Collins’s illustra- 
tions, compiled a very honest, useful, and pleasant volume. 
He makes no pretence about it. Indeed, he is inclined to 
depreciate it unduly as “a book founded on books made ont of 
other books.” He does not pretend that it is the issue of an 
uncontrollable desire to explore the Icknield Way—that he 
undertook it in a heat of inspiration and trod every inch of 
. the Way with interest. No, he sets about his task much more 
soberly. He has a book to make, and he constructs it in a 
scholarly, temperate, workmanlike fashion, with just that 
added touch of personality and imagination which makes it a 
book instead of a mere compilation of the stipulated number 
of thousand words. Mr. Thomas starts with an elaborate 
investigation into the history of the Way, its name, and course. 
There is no space here to trace his investigation in detail; it 
is enough to say that he comes to what is probably the only 
safe conclusion—that the Icknield Way is not a Roman road, 
probably not a single defined road at all, but a gradually 
developed system of roads connecting the eastern half of 
the counties north of the Thames with the western half 
of the sonth of England. He even suggests—so doubtful 
is he as to the name’s origin—that “ Icknield” is a generic 
term for a road, a theory which is supported by the fact 
that several other roads besides the great Way which he 
describes bear the name, or names curiously like it. It 
follows from what has been said that the course of the Way 
requires some exploration and gives rise to some conjecture. 
Mr. Thomas, who finds it first at Thetford, follows it to 
Swindon with exemplary patience. He does not pretend that 
he enjoys every mile of the progress. His is not one of those 
sham walkers’ books which owe more to the study of Stevenson 
and the example of Mr. Belloc than to any real affection for 
the road. Mr. Thomas himself discusses the ethics of walking 
at some length, and comes to the conclusion that the oldest 
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and probably the best.excuse for the practice is the fact thad 
one cannot afford to ride. Later on we gather from a chance 
word that he walks in a Burberry coat and long trousers, 
that he sometimes gets exceedingly tired, and that he suffers. 
not a little from blisters. Such a traveller is not likely 
to give us a sentimental journey, and his book will lack 
swiftness and exhilaration, but on the other hand we feel 
that he is likely to tell us the truth. And indeed Mr 
Thomas, in his low-toned and deliberate manner, gives = 
the truth in good measure, for he knows the country well 
has a faculty of keen and detailed observation, and can 
express what he observes in plain language which in spite of 
its simplicity has the distinction of a genuinely individual 
style, without affectation or aggressiveness. Now and then 
one suspects him of a too deliberate Borrovianism in hig 
wayside conversations, and there are digressions on James 
Montgomery’s “ Pelican Island,” the tune of “ Caradoc’s Hunt,” 
Mr. de la Mare’s poems, and other not more exactly relevant 
topics. However, our author has art enough to make his 
digressions interesting, and one at least—that concerning 
the tragic story of Arthur Aubrey Bishopstone—does more 
than merely interest. Is it, one wonders, a Borrovianism ? 
But whether it be truth or fiction, one can be thankful for 
this and many other touches of imagination with which Mr, 
Thomas seasons our progress along a road which, though it 
passes through much delightful country, and much that im 
spite of its proximity to London is still very little known, has, 
until it nears its end few points of commanding interest, and 
in spite of the great distance which it covers, a singular 
uniformity of character. 

Before leaving the book we must note one error that shoulda 
be corrected—the reference on p. 227 to Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
East Lynne! 


HEROES OF THE PENINSULA.* 

Mr. Edward Fraser’s memorial of the men who fought 
at Talavera and Badajoz appears in good season. Com- 
piled from contemporary letters, despatches, newspapers, 
and diaries written on the spot by officers and men, it 
presents an inspiring and entertaining picture of the 
life led by all ranks in and out of action. From “ Daddy” 
Hill, the most popular general in Wellington’s army, and 
“Qld Charlie” Donellan of the 48th, “the Last of the 
Powderers,” who combined a reactionary passion for lard 
flour, jack-boots, and white buckskin breeches with a revolu- 
tionary refusal to enforce discipline by flogging, the chronicle 
ranges to such humble heroes as Paddy Shannon, the irrepres- 
sible bugler of the 87th (the “ Aigle-Takers” or “ Bird- 
Catchers”), who sounded the famous charge at Barrosa and 
became thenceforward a chartered libertine in the regiment. 
Particularly interesting is Mr. Fraser's account of camp 
life in the Peninsula and of the various diversions which wers 
organized to beguile its monotony—the packs of hounds, 
coursing and race meetings, walking clubs, dances, and, most 
popular of all, theatricals. It was during this war that the 
first regimental dinner of British officers was held, to celebrate 
the anniversary of Albuera. Mr. Fraser gives many instances 
of the excellent relations which were established between the 
combatants on both sides, ceasing only, as they had begun, in 
action—for it was during the sudden lull in the operations at 
Talavera that the two armies first fraternized. Indeed, the 
traffic of French brandy and English tobacco, the interchange 
of presents both among officers and men, the swimming and 
jumping matches which marked their peaceful meetings, may 
truly be said to have created the first, if not the only, genuine 
entente ever realized on a general scale between men of the twa 
nations, 








WAYFARING IN FRANCE+ 
No one can dispute Mr. Barker’s right to publish a book about 
Southern France or question his intimacy with the country. 
He has lived there most of his life, has spent his holidays 
wandering on foot through vast stretches of Auvergne and 
Landes, and is still living there. His present publication is 
not, however,a new book; it is a rearrangement and shorten- 
ing of the Wayfaring in France which he wrote, in three 
volumes, some years ago; but he bas not allowed it to suffer 
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oe... . 
in the process of being condensed, for he still follows accurately 


and without omissions the line of route traced on his map, 
right down the valley of the Dordogne, across the Garonne 
river, and through the forests of Landes to Biarritz. 

What is at once evident is that his book possesses an extra- 
ordinary wealth of local detail. In these days of motoring holi- 
days it seems almost incredible that on tour the very flowers 
by the roadside should be noted and every casual conversation 
yecorded. Here is the real charm of Mr. Barker's book: it 
lacks the interest of a book of travel, for the country written 
of is, comparatively speaking, of small extent; but every yard 
of the way holds something to arrest our attention, inspires 
a perpetual wonder as to what is round the next corner, offers 
us the full beauty of brook and hedgerow and fields. For 
Mr. Barker emphasizes the botanical side of his walking tour ; 
it is not that he sweeps aside other appeals or fails us in the 
philosophy of a foot-traveller, but that we feel he loves best 
to dwell on the purple of the heather and the music of the 
singing birds. So he writes of one moment in one day of 
many days: “The spring had come, and the face of nature 
was wondrously changed. Over the valley that I had seen 
before so parched had spread the soft verdure of young 
grass ; hedges of quince were all a-bloom, and at their roots 
the stitchwort mingled its white starry flowers with the match- 
less blue of the germander veronica, so dear to English eyes. 
The roadsides were bright with daisies and the gold of the ill- 
appreciated dandelion.” 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT.* 


TroucH Mr. Stock calls this book an “ unvarnished account” 
of his wanderings, the reader need fear no “ rough-bewn” or 
careless writing, for he has “shaped his ends” (if we may so 
use the quotation) with literary skill, and thus made it possible 
for us to enjoy a share in his adventures. They began, as soon 
as he arrived in Canada in the year 1901, with a prairie fire, 
and went on in great variety till we take leave of him in 
Australia as a successful grower of pineapples. His account 
of winter in the North-West of Canada is, he says, “for the 
benefit of those who go out with the idea that cattle-ranching 
eonsists of riding over the plains in a red shirt and a Baden- 
Powell hat. Instead of that you are often obliged to saddle up 
and ride round the cattle to see if they are not drifting too far 
away, dressed in three shirts, a cardigan jacket, a fur coat, and 
three pairs of socks.” Then a blizzard comes on, and “it is 
impossible to head them home in the teeth of it,” but “ you must 
keep the cattle moving, always moving, for if they lie down 
they die, and so you drift on till the storm is over, perhaps in 
an hour, perhaps in a day, perhaps in two, but you must never 
leave the cattle. . . . The memory of that winter is with me 
still, and I think will be to the day of my death.” He tells us 
of kis various attempts at earning a living, from itinerant photo- 
graphy to a day’s somewhat disastrous waiting in a restaurant, 
with vividness and unfailing good humour. Of the bodily 
misery endured by the men and the animals on board a crowded 
cattle boat bound for Liverpool he draws a terrible picture, 
in curious contrast to the mental suffering of a solitary sheep- 
herder on the prairie. But his experiences were not all trying 
ones by any means, and he describes many queer things and 
people with a humorous and sympathetic touch. He spent 
some time in the South Sea Islands, and has much of interest 
to say of these attractive places. (The reader who is also 
familiar with Pierre Loti’s descriptions will find cause for 
reflection in the different points of view presented to him.) 
Mr. Stock then went to Australia, and after “ hard times” 
there he turned his talents for photography and writing to 
good account. The illustrations in this book, reproduced 
from his own work, are excellent both for their technical 
qualities and for the art which can reveal a characteristic 
beauty in a Canadian hay “sweep” at work, as well as in the 
surf of the South Pacific sea. 





FICTION. 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP.t+ 
It is impossible not to be struck by the resemblances and 
contrasts presented by Father Ralph, recently reviewed in 
* The Confessions of . Tenderfoot. By Ralph Stock. London: Grant 
Richards, [10s, 6d. net. | 


t The Inside of the Cup. 
Howard Giles. 


Ry Winston Churchill 
ondon: Macmillan and Co. j 


With Illustrations by 
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this column, and The Inside of the Cup. In both we are shown 
the process of intellectual emancipation as illustrated in the 
persons of ministers of religion, but whereas Father Ralph 
finds his adherence to Modernism irreconcilable with con- 
tinuance in the priesthood, John Hodder finds his acceptance 
of the higher criticism fully compatible with his vows 
on taking Anglican orders. Both novels are written with 
a serious intent and with intense sincerity, but there is 
more passion, satire, concentration and variety of charac- 
terization in Mr. O’Donovan’s. We may further note that 
while Father Ralph is an impeachment of the ignorance, the 
fanaticism, and the hypocrisy of the Roman clergy, The Inside 
of the Cup is largely concerned with exposing the spiritual 
inconsistency of laymen. Mr. Churchill arraigns that 
organized hypocrisy by which men who have built up great 
fortunes by shady means, and who maintain them by grind- 
ing their employees, win social prestige and recognition by 
their liberal endowment of churches and church work. The 
system is shown to be that of the vicious circle. The 
millionaire as social reformer is St. George and the Dragon in 
one. He thrives on the ruin of the small investor, drives bis 
underpaid shop-girls on to the streets, and then subsidizes 
institutions for rescue work. He is a pillar of orthodoxy, 
while his very success undermines the belief of the masses 
in goodness and justice. And in some cases at any rate 
he is not only unconscious of his inconsistency, he is 
incapable of being convinced of it. Sincere and reverent 
as is Mr. Churchill's handling of the theological difficulties 
of his hero, it is in his revolt against the control of 
church finance by unscrupulous commercial magnates that 
the interest of the story chiefly resides. John Hodder, when 
we first make his acquaintance, is a man in the early prime of 
life who has made his mark as a devoted and efficient parish 
priest in a small country town. At Bremerton there were no 
problems, no coubters, no industrial unrest, nothing to disturb 
or perplex him. To him after ten uneventful years there 
comes a call to undertake the charge of the chief church in 
one of the largest cities of the Middle West. He accepts it, 
not without misgivings, which are soon justified. His pre- 
decessor, a gentle, colourless old scholar, had lost hold of the 
brain of the community and was unable to move its heart. 
The intellectuals no longer come to St. John’s. Some are 
honest agnostics; others find golf and country clubs more 
attractive. Others, again, are not content with indifference, 
but wish to have their faith confirmed, and when they consult 
the rector he is unable to allay their doubts. Indeed he finds 
them better versed in theological controversy than he is 
himself. For a while he maintains excellent relations 
with his chief patron, Eldon Parr, who respects the new 
rector’s independence so long as it is not manifested in 
doctrine. Hodder, on his side, is inclined to pity the lonely 
millionaire whose only son is a drunken wastrel and 
whose daughter is permanently estranged. But a series of 
illuminating experiences convince him that his church is 
tainted by association with the ill-gotten wealth and dubious 
methods of its chief subsidizers. He has decided to devote his 
holiday to the conscientious study of the latest and most 
unorthodox theological works, and is on the point of starting 
when a dramatic incident alters his plans and decides him to 
spend his holiday in the slums. There he encounters in the 
person of Mr. Bentley—an old gentleman who had been ruined 
by Eldon Parr—the good genius of the destitute associates him- 
self with Mr. Bentley’s benevolent labours amongst the sub- 
merged classes, and, while forced to acknowledge the inefficacy 
and futility of conventional orthodoxy, regains and rebuilds 
his faith in Christianity on the basis of personality, recog- 
nizing in Mr. Bentley and his associates the permanence of a 
divine force working for righteousness. This drastic experi- 
ence, which brings him face to face with the squalors and 
horrors of slum life, nerves him for the next step—a public 
confession of his reconstituted faith—with the inevitable 
result of a violent collision with Eldon Parr, and the prospect 
of the loss of his salary. We must reer our readers to the 
pages of The Inside of the Cup for information as to the 
manner in which John Hodder acquitted himself of his ordeal, 
and for its sequel. The material conditions in which the hero 
finds himself placed are no doubt peculiar to America, but 
with this reservation there is a great deal in the book that 
must come home to English churchmen—clerics and laymen 
alike, with peculiar force. The book suffers from a certain 








lack of light and shade: there is no humorous relief at all. 
But we meet a number of interesting types, ranging from the 
luxurious Mrs. Larrabee to the admirable but angular Sally 
Grover, and we rise from a perusal of the novel with a lively 
respect for the thoroughness with which the author has 
prepared himself for his arduous task and the fine spirit in 
which he has carried it out. 





The Amateur Gentleman. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson 
Low. 6s.)—In “The Broad Highway” Mr. Farnol gave 
us a gentleman turned amateur blacksmith: here we have 
the son of a champion of the ring and a lady of gentle 
birth figuring as “a gentleman” in Regency days, and 
showing that to be a man first is the best thing. It is 
easy to criticise Mr. Farnol. His stage-coachman and other 
small characters are frankly taken from Dickens. The 
charwoman whose eye was lost under “another lady’s boot- 
’eel” is even more modern. He exaggerates the picaresque 
style in the rapidity with which one breathless adventure or 
unexpected meeting succeeds another. The villainy of the 
villain-in-chief towards the hero and the young women of the 
story is very smooth and complete, but he remains a rather 
wooden figure. But what fun it is to scamper through these 
six hundred pages! One is so happy in the complete con- 
fidence that in every fair fight the hero will triumph as surely 
as in the great steeplechase, while the unfair bludgeons and 
pistols cannot be lethal simply because their use is foul. One 
knows that his Jove will be rewarded in spite of terrific 
obstacles and heartrending misunderstandings. One knows 
it is only a matter of time until his father is nobly acknow- 
ledged before the bucks and Corinthians, among whom the 
most elegant few, of the really bluest blood, will prove their 
generous loyalty to their friend. We need not be too much 
troubled by the hero’s stern determination to follow “the 
harder road,” but we can share some of the blind devotion of 
his servants and rejoice that stupid honesty conquers the 
world. This is not a work to criticise, but to enjoy light- 
heartedly. 

White Witch. By Meriel Buchanan. (Herbert Jenkins. 
6s.)—There is no little charm about this story and the manner 
of its telling. The scene of more than half the book is laid 
in Austria; later on we are taken into Kent. There are 
two girls, daughters of an Austrian noble and his Irish wife, 
whose characters are strongly contrasted. Eileen is outspoken 
and selfish; Marie Bernadine is reserved and unselfish ; she 
puts a stop to the impending declaration of the desirable 
prince who comes to woo her sister, but finds himself attracted 
to the heroine. She marries an excellent Englishman whose 
character is not illuminated quite enough for the reader’s 
conviction, though his creator evidently knew that she could 
trust him with her heroine’s happiness. The prince loses both 
sisters, but finds reconciliation with his mother in an unexpected, 
delicately told chapter at the end. The other characters are 
slight, and some of the threads are not finished off, but the 
whole gives excellent promise for the future if Miss Buchanan 
will learn that, though exaggerated reserve on the part of her 
characters brings about tangles that are useful to the story- 
teller, it may also imply a lack of trust which is incompatible 
with the lovers’ affection. 

READABLE Novers.—Mr. Lazxworthy’s Adventures, By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Laxworthy is the type of spectacled philosopher who is at 
present the fashion as an investigator of crime. He dis- 
covers several very pretty mysteries in the course of his 
adventures, and is generally on the side of law and order.—— 
The Outlaw. By David Hennessey. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—A story of bush adventures, of which perhaps the most 
interesting part is the sidelights on the beginning of Australia’s 
career as a nation. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved jor review im other jorms.] 








Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino. 
By Samuel Butler. New and enlarged edition, with an intro- 
duction by R. A. Streatfeild. (A. C. Fifield. 5s. net.)— 
Partly perhaps on uccount of its high price and unwieldy 
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size, Alps and Sanctuaries has hitherto been one of the least 
known of Butler's works. It certainly deserves more attention, 
for it is as entertaining a guide-book as has ever been written, 
In its pages all Butler will be found displayed—his satire, hig 
style, his devotion to Handel, his hatred of Darwin, and 
all the characteristics which make him so distinguished a 
writer. This was the book which induced Dr. Creighton to 
seek Butler's acquaintance. The story of his invitation, ag 
related in Butler’s “Note-books,” is amusing enongh for 
repetition :— 

“The first time that Dr. Creighton asked me to come down to 

Peterborough I was a little doubtful whether to go or not. As 
usual, I consulted my good clerk Alfred, who said: ‘ Let me have 
a look at his letter, sir.’ I gave him the letter, and he said: 
‘I see, sir, there is a crumb of tobacco in it; I think you may go’ 
I went, and enjoyed myself very much.” 
For this new edition Mr. Streatfeild has been so fortunate 
as to collect enough posthumous material to supply a 
new chapter, and the reader will regret that even so the book 
is a very short one. Atevery turn he will come upon para- 
graphs such as this :— 

“T will not say that priggishness is absolutely unknown among 

the North Italians ; sometimes one comes upon a young Italian 
who wants to learn German, but not often. Priggism, or whatever 
the substantive is, is as essentially a Teutonic vice as holiness is a 
Semitic characteristic ; and if an Italian happens to be a prig, he 
will, like Tacitus, invariably show a hankering after German 
institutions.” 
It is not only for its obiter dicta, however, that the book is 
delightful. Butler had a real appreciation of the country he 
describes, and he would provide a most satisfactory companion 
for the traveller to North Italy. 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1912. (Longmans and Co. 
18s.)—It is always fascinating to turn aside from the 
questions of the immediate present and glance for a 
moment at those of the immediate past. A new volume of 
the Annual Register gives us an opportunity for discovering 
with rather a shock, perhaps, what it was that we were 
thinking about a year ago. This time, however, it is the 
other way about. We are shocked to discover what we 
were not thinking about. Home Rule, Disestablishment, the 
‘ Titanic,’ the war—all of these were the topics of the day, and 
between them account perhaps for most of the pages in the new 
Annual Register. Scarcely two pages, however, are devoted 
to the subject which above all others we should expect to find 
discussed—to the Marconi question. But this, we see on 
reflection, is scarcely odd, because the Annual Register does 
not set out to describe what happened in a particular year, 
but only what was known to have happened. 


My Motor Milestones. By the Baroness Campbell von 
Laurentz. (Herbert Jenkins. 5s. net.)—The author of the 
present volume has had a wide experience of motors, for 
she must have been one of the first women to drive her own 
car on tour. She undertook a journey through Norfolk as 
early as 1901. Her book is exceedingly practical, and would 
probably prove valuable to anyone who for the first time 
proposed to take a journey upon the Continent in a car. 
Our author has had every sort of car, from a little early 
“ Locomobile,” which must have looked exactly like a small 
four-wheeled dog-cart with the horse taken out, to an 
up-to-date motor of the present day, and with these 
very diverse machines she has traversed almost all the 
rouds of France and has besides travelled in Italy, in 
Germany, and in Algiers. In her accounts of these 
tours she gives her mileage for each day. The book is 
occasionally somewhat tantalizing to the general reader, who 
probably would rather have heard more about how, for 
instance, they fed huge orange-coloured slugs with ham one 
day in Touraine. The present writer (who knows the type of 
slug exceedingly well by sight) is at a loss to imagine how 
they eat it. The book is illustrated by a number of interesting 
photographs, and it is curious to notice how immensely 
motors have improved in looks since even 1906. 


Guipe Booxs.—Bradshaw’s Through Routes to the Chief 
Cities and Bathing and Health Resorts of the World. Edited 
by Eustace Reynolds Bull, F.R.G.S. (Henry Blacklock and 
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Co. 6s. net.)}—For anyone who is planning a holiday abroad 
this book is likely to be of the greatest service. The seventy 
routes described in it cover the chief cities of the world, and 
a short account of every important place passed through is 
given. Besides this there is more generalized information 
upon the different countries, as wellas some useful “ hints to 
travellers,” foreign vocabularies, a list of fares from London, 
and alarge number of maps and plans. We have received 
a copy of the thirtieth edition of the convenient Bennett's 
Handbook for Travellers in Norway. (Simpkin Marshall and 


Co. 2s. 6d.) 








Booxs OF REFERENCE.—The Annual Charities Register 
and Digest, 1913, (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—This is the 
official publication of the Charity Organization Society, and 
it contains, as in previous years, an elaborate introduction by 
Mr. C. S. Loch on “ How to help cases of distress.” To this 
is added a review of the past year in the field of poor relief, as 
well as the very complete classified directory of charities 
which fills the greater part of the volume. We have also 
received The India Office List for 1913 (Harrison and Sons. 
10s. 6d.), which is compiled from official sources by direction 
of the Secretary of State. 








New Eprrrons.—The Scenery of Switzerland and the 
Causes to which it is due. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—The geographical and geological 
conditions of the Swiss Alps are here explained in some 
detail, but in a popular way. This is the fifth edition of 
the book. Manchester Boys. By Charles E. B. Russell, 
M.A. (Manchester University Press. 1s. net.)—We are glad 
to notice a second edition of Mr. Russell’s striking sketches 
of the life of boys in Manchester, and of the various influences 
which affect them. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
—————— 


Barbour (A. H. F.) and Watson (B. P.), Syne Diagnosis and 
Pathology, 8vo . (W. Green) net 7/6 
Barclay { E. ), The Stomach and (Esophagus . "(Sherratt te Hughes) net 7/6 
Barr (R.), Lord Stranleigh Abroad, cr 8vo ............... Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Besant (A.), Essays and AC ldresses, vol, iii, ...(T heosophie: ul Pub. Co.) net 2/6 
Boue (G.), WwW omen of the Country, l2mo .. Be ..(Duckworth) net 2/6 
bryce (J.), University and Historical Ad¢ iresses, ‘cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Bumpus ( T. F. ), The Cathedrals of Southern France “if W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Butler (A. M.), Steyning, Sussex, 709-1913, 8vo ... W. D. Hayward) net 5/0 
Calvert (W. H.), The Further Evolution of Man, cr 8vo .........(Fifield) net 5/0 
Cavendish (F. W. H.), Society, Politics, and Diplomacy, 1820-1864, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 15 
Cotterill (H. B.), Ancient Greece, BVO............c0.cccseeeeeenverseenee (Harrap) net 7/6 
Se Car, Ba, HE, GID cenccsnsncnrsccsstncsvepsetensenmntornsuen (Chambers) net 5/0 
Dehan (R.), The Headquarters Recruit and other Stories...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
De Silva (A. ), Rainbow Lights, cr 8vo a ...(Duckworth) 60 
Dinza (S.), The Repentance of Destiny, cr 8r0. (Duckworth) 6/0 
Dust of the World. By Athéne, cr8vo . RE SN IAIE Soa” (G. Allen) 60 
Fletcher (J. G.), The Book of Nature, 1910-1912 2, er 8vo (Constable) net 5/0 
Forrest (A. 8.), A Tour through South Ame rica, 8vo ...... .+«». (S. Paul) net 10/6 
Gough (J. E.), Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 8vo ......(H. Rees) net 6/0 
Hardy (C. F.), The Hardys of Barbon, 8vo ...... sssecee-e(Constable) net 7/6 
Henderson (R. W. W.), A Goddess of Stone, er 80 ..... (Methuen) 6/0 
Herms (W. B.), Laboratory Guide to the Study of Parasitology, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Key (Mrs. K. J.), A Daughter of Love, cr 8V0 ...........000000 (Hutchinson) 60 
Hill(R. A. P.), The Interregnum, cr 8vo............... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Holmes (E.), The Tragedy of Education, cr 8vo ............... (Constable) net 2/6 
Huguet (P.), Guide to True Holiness, 12mo ........ ...(Mowbray) net 2/6 
Hull (E.) , The Northmen in Britain, 8vo ... " (Harrap) net 3/6 
Loofs (F. , What is the Truth about Jesus Christ ?..... (T. ‘&T. Clark) net 4/0 
Mapes (C. H.), The Man who One Day a Year would go “ Eelin’,” er 8vo 
(Putnam) net 5/0 
Meloney (W. B.), The Girl of the Golden Gate, er 8vo... .....(Richards) 60 
UI IL: SENIOR, IN UIINN, .<trsisensncinnsinissensnesnceiniinmanninnnid (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Mylne (J. L.), Holding up the Standard on behalf of the Weak against 
the Strong, cr 8vo enna Bros.) net 3/6 
Onions (O.), The Story of Louie, cr 8vo........ ..(M, Secker) 6/0 
Peabody (C, H.), Computations for Marine Engines, vo. 
(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Petworth (A.), The Little Wicket Gate, cr 8V0 .............cec0000 (Fifield) 6/0 
Pillans (T. D.), The Real Martyr of St. Helena, cr 8vo.....(A. Melrose) net 5,0 
Poley (A. P.), The Federal Systems of the United States and the British 
NCEA LEE LR IIE LIER LT LEDER, (I. Pitman) net 
Prayer-Book Revised (A.), er 8vo (Mowbray) net 4/6 
Rendall (E. D. and G. H.), Revollections and. Impressions of the Rev. John 
Smith, cr 8vo.. ; .... {Smith & Elder) net 3/46 
Roberts ” (E. €.), Phyllistrata and other Poems, cr 8y¥o (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Robin (A.), Treatment of Tuberculosis, 8v0.................0-+0: (Churchill) net 18,0 
Rowlands (E. A.), Margaret Dent, er 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
Sabatier (P.), France To-day, its Religious Orientation, ‘cr 8vo.. (Dent) net 6 





















Sturrock (D.), The Distant Dram, Cr 8V0  .......000..cssceseeeseeeecenees (Lane) 6/0 
Tollemache (B. L.), Russian Sketches, 8vo............... a & Elder) net 5/0 
Watson (H. B, M.), Rosalind in Arden, cr 8vo . ‘ (Dent) 6/0 


Weimer (H.), The Way to the Heart of the Pupil, ‘er 8vo.. "{Macmillan) net 2/6 
Williams (J. F.), Early Churchwardens’ Accounts of Hampshire, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 5,0 


L IB E R T Y 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, Londou, 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 
CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


$2 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.,; 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 


FREMLIN’S SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Bittered entirely with =~ HOPS. Will keep in any 


art of the orld. gp AL recommended by many 
octors to those prohibite rom taking ordinary beer. 


FREMLIN are Brewers, MAIDSTONE, Prancurs :—Danes Road, 
Camberwell, Croydon, Totteaham, Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, 
Guildford, AL Margate, Rochester, and ‘Tunbridge Wells, 








PRUDENTIAL “ASSU RANCE “COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN EARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&5,000,0C0, 
CLAIMS a - £100,000, ooo. 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


DENT’S. WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco. 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 

Shi Compasses. 
EW ENT a free on a 

ENT and 


‘BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 


lication. 

eg td., 
2 of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £G 
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By f£pecial Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Garments for Ladies’ and Gents.’ Underwear. 


May we send you our Address— 
Price Lists and Samples? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of PROFESSOR 
of GEOLOGY. The Salary will be £425 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
Gentes of applications and testimonials must be received on or before Saturday, 
uly 5th, 1913. ds 
University College, Cardiff. D. J. A. BROWN, 
June 13th, 1913. Regis 


M\HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO- 
WITH-SEAFORTH, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE ROAD, SEAFORTH. 


WANTED, to begin duties in September next, MODERN LANGUAGE 
and FORM MASTER; Hons. or equivalent; salary according to the 
scale of the Lancashire Education Committee ; initial amount from £130 to 
£170 per annum, according to approved experience. Further particulars, 
together with form of application, may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed envelope from the undersigned, by whom applications must be 
received not later than Thursday morning, July 3rd, 1913. 

Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool. THOMAS BATESON, 

June 16th, 1913. Director of Education. 


ATLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss D. L. BAKEWELL. 

WANTED, on September 18th, 1913, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS fully quali- 
fied in Geography and Latin, to take Geography throughout the School, and 
Latin of Matriculation standard; degree or diploma and experience or training 
essential. Salary from £110 perannum. Form of application (which must be 
returned to me not later than July 4th, 1913) may be obtained on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope from 

Education Offices, G. RB. H. DANBY, M.A., 

Batley. Director of Education. 
June 19th, 1913. 
GIRLS. 


"AA ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
must be 


WANTED for Gaytembon, JUNIOR FRENCH MISTRESS; 
a College woman and an honours graduate, Residence abroad essential.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at once. 


U NiveRrsity OF BRISTOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 
The University will shortly proceed to the appointment of a LECTURER 
(Head of Department) in FRENCH. Stipend, £300 per annum. Applications 
ly July Ist to the REGISTRAR, from whom all iculars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
‘The Council will shortly proceed to the on amg of a LECTURER in 


BOTANY. Candidates must be graduates in honours. —— must be 
received by June 26th. Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Wanted next 
term, an ASSISTANT MASTER for French and English. Candidates 
must be University Graduates. Salary, non-resident, £180, increasing to £250, 


Applytothe HEAD-MASTER 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


UDDERSFIELD 
Required in September, FRENCH MASTER. Salary £180 to £200 per 
annum, according to qualifications and experience. Applications and testi- 
monials to be sent before Saturday, June 28th, to O. BALMFORTH, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Peel Street, Huddersfield. 


\HE NEW HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. Established 1872. 
EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 

WANTED, at the beginning of September, a Lady as SECRETARY to the 
above Hospital. A good knowledge of accounts necessary, previous secretarial 
experience desirable, Particulars may be obtained on application by letter to 
the SECRETARY atthe Hospital = +t a 

“ADY HOLLES’ SCHOOL, HACKNEY, N.E. 

WANTED, in September, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS; degree and 
experience.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ECRETARY WANTED, C.OS.-trained, experienced and 
acquainted with Registration Work. Salary £100.—Write full particulars 
to Hon. SECRETARY, Charity Organization Society, Exeter. 














for 














HE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FUR GIRLS, 
OLDHAM.—WANTED in September, a MISTRESS who will take 
English Language and Literature through the School, Oxford Final Honours 





or Cambridge Tri essential. Salary, £120-£130. Apply at once to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS., 
TANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. — New 


Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and prices of all the best 
maps and guide-books for the travel centres of the world, with indexes of the 
chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or post free from EDWARD 
STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C, 





Sarr, 
q tv saerer OF MANCHESTER 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY. 


THE MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, 


APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The City Council and the University of Manchester jointly invi 

tome ane fle er ee of MECHANICAL E iGINEERING ae 
Jniversity o' anchester and in the Schooi of Tech 7 

death of the late Professor J. 'T. Nicolson. — a eee by the 
} mee ep salary, £700. 

‘onditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained f. 
Registrar, School of Technology, Manchester. ‘The last da oy 
applicat ions is Tuesday, 15th ab. r seein aS 

Canvassing members of the Committee, either direct] indi i 
disqualify a candidate for appointment. 7 o See 
J. C. MAXWELL GARNETT, 
June 1913, Dean of the Faculty. 
Principal of the School of Technology, 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Truro © 
Secondary School for Girls. Salary £200 rising by annual increments of giiee 
to a maximum of £300.—Form of application and further particulars on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the under. 
signed, to whom all applications must be sent on or before July 5th, 1913, 

——— os F. BR. PASCOE 

Jounty Hall, Truro. 3 t 

June 12th, 1913. ieee 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOys., 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach general 
subjects. Singing and Art essential. Shorthand and Games recommends 
tions, Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£160, A higher initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable candidate 
with experience. Apply on or before 9th July, 1913, to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School for Boys, Penzance, 

June 13th, 1913, 


M.S. ‘C O N W A Y,’ School Ship. 


7) pe yeas 
Applications invited for the post of RESIDENT-CHAPLAIN and GAMES 
MASTER (Rugger, Cricket, and Tennis). Salary £200 per annum, rising by 
annual increases of £10 to £250 perannum. The gentleman a inted will be 
required to commence duties on September 16th, 1913. Applications accom. 
panied by testimonials and particulars of experience should be sent to the 


undersigned. 
COMMANDER H. W. BROADBENT, RB.N.R, 
H.M.S. ‘Conway,’ Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


(esse BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Headmistress: Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED, in September,a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS to teach 
chiefly French and English. An Honours Degree in Modern Languages and 
good Secondary School experience essential, Residence abroad a recom- 
mendation. 

lary £100-£150, according to scale, 
tions. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

Scale of salaries, also Forms of Applications, which should be returned as 
soon as possible, may be obtained of the undersigned. 

Education Department, HERBERT REED, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, Secretary to the Education Committee, 
9th June, 1913. 


NOB THAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


A SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for the DAVENTRY 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (Mixed) to teach English Subjects. A 
Degree, or its equivalent, and experience are essential. Duties commence in 
a next. The salary offered is £90 per annum, resident, rising te 
£110 perannum, Further particulars and forms of application, which must 
be returned not later than Tuesday, lst July, 1913, can be obtained from the 























Initial amount dependent on qualifica- 





COUNCIL. 


undersigned. 
County Education Offices, J. L, HOLLAND, 
Northampton. Secretary for Education. 





ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KETTERING. 

The Education Committee invite applications for the position of Head- 
Mistress of the New County Secondary School for Girls which will be opened 
at Kettering in September next. The salary offered is at the rate of £300 
annum and, subject to approved service, will rise to £400 per annum, Further 
particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications 
must be lodged not later than Wednesday, June 25th, 1913, 

By order of the Committee, 
County, BGpestinn Offices, J. L. HOLLAND, 
orthampton. Secretary for Education. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 
Wanted in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathematics. 
An Honours Degree or its equivalent and good Secondary School experience 
essential. Salary £100 to £150, according to scale, initial amount dependent 
on qualifications. 
Application forms, which should be returned as soon as possible, and also 
copies of scale of salaries, may be obtained of the undersigned. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify, 
Education Department, 
Sunderland. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
RESIDENT MASTER as Head-Master’'s SECRETARY wanted for 
next term, September 23rd. Shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping essential, 
yy Kad to teach those subjects and physical exercises.—Apply, HEAD- 
ASTER: 


HERBERT REED, 
Secretary. 
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Shes eS | O F LOnwoDo dR. 


London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ORARY ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS of children’s care work. 
Rate of pay £2 a week. : . = of elie - 
Applicants should be acquainted with the work of children’s care (school) 
hittees in London, responsible for the selection of necessitous children in 
prone of food, medical treatment, after care, and other matters concerning 
the general welfare of children. They should have had experience in social 
- with special reference to children, and should possess organizing ability. 
The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time to the duties 


ee. 
of the cations must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1’ a.m. on Monday, July 7th, 
1913, ’ Every communication must be marked “*C. C.” on the envelope. : 
. ither directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


Canvassing, = 
n 
for appointme > alii | 
Education Offices, Deputy Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
June 19th, 1913. 


”A OoOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, Chemistry, and Elementary Physics 
at the County Secondary School, Peckham. { we 

Commencing salary £120 to £170, according to experience, rising to £220 by 
yearly increments of £10, Aas : 

Candidates must have passed a final examination for a degree held by a 
recognised Gelvonaty one must have had previous experience in teaching. 

Applications must on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
5th July, 1913. Every communication must be marked H. 4. on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate is eligible for appointment who is a relative of 
a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the School. 

AMES BIRD, 
Education Offices, Deputy Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
18th June, 1913. 





The 
TEMP 








“OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
(2) TWO DISTRICT INSPECTORS ; and (2) 1 WO ASSISTANT INSPECTORS 
im the Education Officer's Department. 

The salary of an inspector will be £400 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £600 a year, and of en assistant inspector £250 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £15 to £400 a year, The persons appointed will be required to 
give their whole time to the duties of their office, consisting of the inspection 
of public elementary schools, evening institutes, and other educational institu- 
tious, and to the performance of such other duties as may be entrusted to 
them. One inspector and two assistant inspectors will for a time be concerned 
mainly in the inspection of evening institutes, and candidates for these 
appointments should possess some special qualification for that work. Women 
are eligible for these appointments. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained with particulars of 
the appointments, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, June 30th, 
1918, 

Every communication must be marked ‘“‘ Inspectorships ’’ on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Education Offices, Deputy-Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
June 6th, 1913. 


VGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in September, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools and 
Training Colleges for Teachers under the Ministry of Education :— 

(2) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS, Candidates must have a recog- 
nized Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special training 
and experience as a Teacher of Practical Cookery, Laundry Work, 
and Housewifery. 

(L) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. (English and usual school subjects, 
including History or Elementary Science.) Candidates must have 
a Diploma in Teaching, and have experience in teaching. University 
qualifications and experience in the training of teachers desirable. 

Salary of the above posts £197 per annum (L.Eg. 16 per mensem), rising to 
£246 per annum (L.Eg. 20 per mensem), on pexsionable staff, with furnished 
quarters. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 

(c) DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS. Candidates must have a recog- 
nized Diploma for Physical Training, and have experience as a 
Teacher of this subject. 

This appointment is under contract, Length of engagement, two years. 

lary, £246 per annum (L.Eg. 20 per mensen), with turnished quarters, 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

nee must be of robust constitution, and between the ages of 25 
and 34, 

Pupils mainly Mohammedan. English Head-Mistress. Summer vacation 
not less than two nionths. Inquiries for further information, and applications 
with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by copies only of 
diplomas and testimonials, should be addressed not later than June 25th, 1913, 
to Miss MEADE, c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in 
England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. Selected candidates 
will Le interviewed in London, 








Ke YPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Bienen in September, for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 
aucation :— 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Salary £2% per annum (LL.Eg. 24 per mensem) 
rising to £393 per annum (L.Eg. 32 per mensem), on pensionable staff, Allow- 
ance for passage out to Egypt. 

SCIENCE MASTER. tbs rimental Physics and Chemistry). Appoint- 
meut under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary £369 per 
annum (L.Eg. 30 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for 
return at close of contract. 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried, 
Applicants must have taken a University Degree with Honours, and have 
experience as Teachers. Special training as Teachers of Physical Exercises 
will be a recommendation. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer vacation not less than two months, 

Inquiries for further information, and applications giving particulars as to 
age, school, college, class of degree, experience in teaching, should beaddressed, 
with copies only of testimonials, not later than June 30th, 1918, to GILBERT 
ELLIOT, Esq., c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in 
England, 36, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. Selected candi- 
dates will be interviewed in London. 


| ADY, experienced in work and organization of high-class 
. boarding school, seeks post as Secretary, with some teaching. Box 
No, 629, Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








YORKSHIRE, 
TECHNICAL BRANCH OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The West Riding Education Committee are about to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of THREE TEACHERS of HOUSECRAFT SUBJECTS, holding First- 
Class Diplomas in Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery, for employment 
mainly in Technical ard Evening Schools. The commencing salary will be 
£75 for Teachers holding three First-Class Diplomas, with annual increments 
of £5 up to £95; or, for Teachers holding four First-Class Diplomas, £80, 
rising by £5 annually to £100, A copy of the Form of Application, which 
must be returned before the 27th June, 1913, may be obtained, together with 
further particulars, from the Technical Branch, Education Department, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


(ouxty COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 
CASTLEFORD, NORMANTON & PONTEFRACT SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


| (oenty COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 





The Governors of the above schools invite applications for the post of 
TEACHER of DOMESTIC SUBJECTS to commence duties in September 
next, Candidates should hold First Class diplomas for Cookery, Laundry 
Work, Housewifery and Needlework. A knowledge of Science and Teaching 
experience in correlating domestic subjects with it are essential. Salary, 
£120 per annum, Applications should Le sent in not later than June 30th, 
upon application forms which may te obtained from Mr, C.T. LIGHTLEY, 


77 Carlton Street, Castleford, Yorkshire. eae ae tics 
] NiVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


HEADSHIP OF THE WOMEN’S SIDE OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE, 





The Council invites applications for the HEADSHIP of the Woren’s side 
of the Training College, which will be vacated at the end of the Session by the 
resignation of ‘iss A. H. Joyce, M.A, Stipend, £300 per annum. Duties to 
commence on September Ist. Applications and testimonials should reach the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, July 12th, 1913, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


ee = mT el . tle Secretary. 
| IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 
BRISTOL.— Wanted, in September, two RESIDENT GOVERNESSES, 


earnest Churchwomen, With other work, one will be required to undertake 
the teaching of Singing and Music (to cover the Board of Education's Advanced 
Course), and one that of Geography. Degree (or its equivalent) and training 
essential, proficiency in games desirable. Salary £80, with board, residence, 
and laundry.—Apply at once to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 


sea, close to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 
‘Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, Lising- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massago 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.). 


LECTURES, &o. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, ty the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are —~ for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £065, 
Scholarshiys of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Loan Fund. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Frincipal—Mises H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistrees of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge ‘Iraining College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDAKY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-90 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at €0 gs. a year, 


fl aalad COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.b., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 
For yarticulars of the College and of the School for you 
with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trave), an 
apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 
tudents may reside at the College under the personal supervision of the 
Warden, from whom particulars of the boarding-house may be obtained. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recocnized by the Poard of Education os a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ~ the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 











er girls associated 
of Scholarships, 


University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in t Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.— iculars as 


to qualifications for admission, sc siecle. bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. aa A 2 : aa 

RINCESS LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN, 


Course extends over a period of six months. PRACTICAL TRAINING in 
the CAKE of INFANTS and YOUNG CHILDREN, in COOKERY, LAUNDRY 
WORK, NEEDLEWORK, including making of Children’s Clothing, SICK 
NURSING, &c. 

For full particulars apply 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. — ae a 
NHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Pabies in residence, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN T U DOR me A Se. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. panes 
i M.A Founded 1850, 


He Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
ized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

This Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and Factory 
pectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

A Post-Graduate Scholarship of £35 for one year is offered for the Course 

inning October 1913. Applications should be forwarded not later than 
July Ist, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
PRIVATE TUITION. 

as RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
preyare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c,—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, | 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(QuuRCcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
——~ (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition, ONE of £30 a year 
for Girls over fourteen, TWO, each of £25 a year, for Girls under fourteen. 
Last day of entry, July 19th. For all partic apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


LAtiorestmaD, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 




















HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Princi: 
as CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educa 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain‘ 
Pupils res for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘lhe Misses SALES. 


BT bp att Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 














HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advan s for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 

rmitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. ley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


W 4a GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of bes three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


Ae eae HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 














BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Boarding House. En curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under 9. NDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playing 
felds. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


CYOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principalsa—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic —_— 
a ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phy: 
ucation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rey, E. Lyttelton,D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa- 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Heal 
situation, Terms moderate. ° 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Summer Term, April 30 to July £5. 














(\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
P SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham Coltege), and 
Miss Auerbach, Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven hig ds, 





THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DA HTERS 
= tontn tn a Sa . -_ 
ouse stands in acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign M 
LANGUAGES and ART. ee 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 
Hent Educati apa ney Yo Healthe a Y ' 
xcellen’ ucation on modern lines. thy situation; P 
SATO eset ace weasiak Se, Se; eee Mate 
ormerly Assis’ is atSt. nard’ 
Two Scholarships quested annual wate 


nuailly. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 








T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—misg 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual 
and talent, as well as to oy development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


4 esseese so CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVI (Oxford Final Hono English 
guage and Literature). ™ 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 
} | teers HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.a, 
109 Colmore Row, Birming! 


() essezates ate CHUDIE EASTBOURN E~ 
Co 











Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtea 

ge).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &, 
Summer Term began May 8th. Next vacancies in September. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, rate Cubicles, Hockey, T 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great neueee Se acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Special Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


eee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 








of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore ; , Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For tuses oo a 
E, 


Secretary, Prospec’ 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAW 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S. Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARA ICHER 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


- ¢ A 7 











MM ERIN 4, 


“‘ The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W, J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,”” Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











me teers ce ACADEMY, 
Rector: R, H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon. 


The next Session begins on October 2nd, 1913. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place oa 
Saturday, June 28th, at 10 a.m, 

It k” requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be 
entered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
(between the ages of 7 and 13); and also a Supplementary House for Boarders 
for whom there may not be Vacancies in the other Houses. 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boarding- 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY ; or to Mr. C. E. W. 
en C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St, David Street, Edin- 

urgh, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will ame ene on June 24th and 

25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R. G. ROUTH, 

M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


M.A., Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.5S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. de’ 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
An Examination for six Scholarships, of from £60 to £20 per annum, 
will be held on July 10th and 11th. 
LAST DAY FOR SENDING IN NAMES, JUNE 30th. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. — Ancient 
Public School on Modern lines. Inclusive Fees, £62 per annum; for 
sons of clergy and medical men, £50. The School possesses valuable cl 
Scholarships to Cambridge.—G, H, KEETON, M.A., Head-Master (late VIth 
Form Master at Fettes). 
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tT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


in SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 to £15, and a few Exhibitions restricted to 

the Sons of the Clergy, will be competed for on July 15th (compulsory subjects) 

a July léth (0 tional), Ages 12-15. Candidates are recommended to be 
Ji-grounded gether than specially coached in any particular subject. 

“The Examination may be taken at the candidate's own School, if supervision 


ded. 
on te Prrticulars and entry forms from 8, M, TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon.), Head- 


master. 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, 8.E. 
repared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 














i f 
pate School. Kodern Buil ings on high open ground. Moderate Fees. 
Entire charge where parents abroad. 
Prospectus from Head-Master, Rey. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





lealthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, September 18th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 
ARTHUR 


B VOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master : 
and 








ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 
Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 





Frees serrequine “ps SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 





School age requiring special attention to work or health. Preparation 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, yal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 








pea reer eencinnlfaasten ts — 

LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX AMI- 

NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 

ships (ranging from £60 to — one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 

n only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 

rq 1913.—For further information apply to THE WARDEN (Rev. Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A,—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Seientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 














D248 CLosE scHOO L, CHELTENHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 1-3, 
The fees are in some cases reduced to a nominal amount. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


TPs Wicks S C H OO iL. 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 26th and 27th, 
Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 

















A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


IGHGATE SCHOOL—The Annual _ Scholarship 
Examination will be held on November 20th and 2ist, when 4 
Foundation, 2 Gladstone, and 5 Boarding Scholarships will be offered for 
award. Value £41 to £54. Applications before November 15th to the 
Head-master, Dr. JOHNSTON, The School House, Highgate, N. Entries for 
the autumn should be in early to ensure admission. 


Case COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£235 to £100 a year, Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
EXAMINATION in JULY. Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Public School with many Scholarships to Universities. Seven Entrance 








Scholarships £37—2£15 a year for school life are offered for competition on July 
oe one 4th. Candidates can be examined at own schools, Apply, HEAD- 
ASTER. 





OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—An 
Examination for not more than 10 Scholarships, varying from £°0 to 
£20, will be held on July 17th and 18th, Several nominations reducing Si hool 
Fees to £45 will be offered to Candidates qualifying at the same Examination, 
—Full perticulars from the Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September, Scholarship Examimation, 
July 8th.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Hend-Master. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
WO ola buildings entirely modernised ; two new boarding-houses and com- 
— School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy, 

rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the Clerk, 
583 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 3:0 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer Holiday Class aroad, 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. P : 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
toys subject to Epilepsy. ‘Terms 50s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 

obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALLI, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 














“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blackemith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 








OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A co 1 be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
a os E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton street, 
London, W. 


S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily upils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, fig Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 














FOREIGN. 


LOIS-SUR-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris)—MADAME 
ET MONSIEUR METROT, ex-professeur, officier d’Acadimie, 
recevraient une jeune fille ou un jeune homme anglais désirant apprendre la 
langue. Lecons de francais, Tennis, Excursions aux Chateaux de Touraine, 
Meilleures références. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR ROYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford, Prepares for ree Public Schools. French strong subject, 

Bracing climate, Altitude 8,2 feet. 2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 

REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 

(yaeeaae DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL, 
SWITZERLAND, 


For Modern Languages, 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Blanc. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. Terms £80 per 
annum.— Write, Box No, 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London. 
RENCH family spending holidays in pretty country on 
banks of Loire, would receive a young English gentleman (or a young 

lady) in July, August, September. French and music lessons. Excursious to 
Castles of Touraine. Best reference.—Write to MADAME BOULNOIS, 56 
Rue de La Rochefoucauld, Paris. 























Hetivary COURSES, 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 
of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURB, 
NETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 





Course 
PHO 








ARTY AMI.—Educational Home for a few Girls wishing 

to perfect their French and continue their studies in Music, Art, &c. 

lose to the Bois de Boulogne. Every modern comfort. Mademoiselle Barrier 

will be in London during the first week of July at 3 Cambri Square, Hyde 
Park, to interview parents.—Write, Martyami, 48 rue du Ranelagh, Paris. 





UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—S§pecial facilities for 
modern languages without ~~ pe of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refined home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellently equi = Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton’s, 143,-Cannon Street, London, 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under Saga. Spacious 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health, Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_ reecive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French ¢ 8, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Ouly French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine hovse and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 





JARIS.—French Protestant family receives a few 
PENSIONNAIRES. Central situation near Sorbonne and Louvre, 
Chaperonage if required. Rooms looking on garden. Only French - 
Special lessons if desired, Excellent references both French and English.— 
Address, MADAME POUPARDIN DU RIVAGE, 26 Rue Jacob. 


JARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 
barrister’s WIDOW and TWO DAUGHTERS, who receive two youn 
ENGLISH GIRLS. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. Musica 
advantages. Position agreeable, airy, healthy. Frenci: lessons by certificated 
teacher, and piane and harmony lessons can be arranged, References 
exchanged.—_Miss BARLOW, The Red House, Stanmore. 


; SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J, PA'ION, having an intimate knowledge of 
the REST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and full ulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 

Jease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be ait. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,255 pp,, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s, 6d, %00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, arti p 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should consult 
fessrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
vrospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large numl<r of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the scliools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents woul! find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


158 to 1628 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone; 1155 Cite 





(free of charge) 
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DUCA TION. APPEALS. 
Parent SCHOOLS tor Doreen Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
HOICE r in 
are invited to call u n oF send iully-detailed iculars to ’ | HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., QUEEN eeeLy gy Pet (Aupawy Mxmonrat), 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading READE ge &. jou willing benefit a National Chante n’ 


= a eye pe 
vice is given of charge. 
¥ 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 
Please state pupils’ localit referred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 

CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 

rsona visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
, ntroduced. Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespexr, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
ted.—_MEDICAL A TATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
elegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
tranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a specialit; Apply, IECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


™ SHIPPING 











TOURS. 








AND PLEASURE 


DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. ¢ 
om 5s3—BLANKENBERGHE, 14 days’ accommodation 
at Grand Hotel, Godderis, and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL 
BELGIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
14 days’ Lucerne and Engadine, Territet, and Chamonix. 
16 days’ Grindelwald and Zermatt. Palace Hotels, Montana and Murren, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


U NION-« SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 








Rorat Mart Rovre, 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Btreet, London, 


West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
July 4th: AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL (Dolomites), August Ist: 
GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, Crimea, Caucasus, Capitals.) August 15th: 
SWITZERLAND, 3 weeks, 16 gns. Later SPAIN, FRENCH CHATEAUX, 
ALGERIA, EGYPT. Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Pk. Rd., 8.W. 


25 5s—LUGANO SEVEN DAYS’ TOUR, 2nd Class 
Rail, 5 days Hotel. No extras. Via Paris, Lake Lucerne, and 
St. Gothard Railway. Accompanied by Mr. Edward Lunn, F.R.G.8S. Only 
address—GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
mpt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
SON, 257 Wanstead Park Road Ilford, Essex. 

















Accuracy and pro 
NORA DICKIN 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 
pag be Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables, purchased for cash by Frasers, the 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and 
Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost 
cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.— 
FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 48, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persona wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


YPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and aivges for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOO. 
_2 Exchange Street Bast, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b: 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
- Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
143 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M L—Tue Best CURE ror Eczema 1n DOGS. 
2s, 6d. post free. 


W., 2 ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, BEDFORD. 














Se. cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royai Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield, 


desiring to retain their normal income, or who a: i nf 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Hevetrorite 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUN on 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 
ee life bo ny on their capital. hina 
© maintain the increasing work of this important hos 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are ey 
Treasurer: Tur Eart or Harrower. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hawntroy 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


. (A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
resident - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBE 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To the oe ve. b ~~ 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral any 
physical condition of the people by bringing about th 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
; £ s. $| 2 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O | Members ete ee 0 rr} $ 
é ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -» 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
embers ase -_ ooo 1 0 and Journal a os 06 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

















Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.w. 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheatare the 
staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The ‘‘Allenburys” 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. ie ives tone to the 
whole system. Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 











Cc~ Ltd, 


= ———— ———— | 


An attractive First-Mortgage 
Bond 


Yielding £6:0:6 per Cent. 
With Profit on Redemption. 





POINTS in connection with the forthcoming public offer 
of $750,000 6% First-Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds to 
Bearer of the DOMINION CANNERS LIMITED (incorporated 
under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada), 


i 
at 99: per cent 





Owns 54 canning factories in Canada, where its brands of 
tinned vegetables, fruits, meats, condensed milk, etc., are 


Business. 


household words, 


Security. 


times amount required for interest, 
before or equal with present issue. 


Denomination Bearer Bonds of $500= £102: 14: 10 and $1,000 


=£205: 9:7. Coupons payable in sterling and 
dollars Ist April and Ist October at the Bank of Montreal, London, New York, 
Montreal, Toronto, and Hamilton. 


Tangible assets (excluding goodwill, trade marks, etc.) 
=24 times total amount of Bonds, and annual profit=4; 
No more bonds may be issued, ranking 


The Trustees must buy annually in open market 3 
Redemption. large and increasing number of Bonds at a price not 
exceeding 110 per cent, and accrned interest. Every Bond must be paid off by 
Ist April, 140. This makes for automatic rise in pricc, inde- 


pendent of market conditions. 

These Bonds constitute an exceptionally safe, high" 
Conclusion. yielding investment. The issue bE not underwritten, 
and the issue .price is accordingly lower. Full prospectus, upon terms of 
which applications for Bonds must be made, will be posted on application to 





the BRIMSH. FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LTD., Investment 
Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E,C, 
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ANNUITIES 


Unique Proposal by 
leading Office 








Combined Life and 
Annuity Policy. 





For the first time in the history of Annuity Insurance 
the Public are offered a policy combining the future benefits 
of Life Insurance with the present benefits of an Annuity 
jn such a way as to yield 4% on the Capital invested. 

“The Sun Life of Canada” is the Company which offers 
this new and highly advantageous Policy, and it is the only 
Insurance Institution from which it can be obtained. 


A permanent investment yielding 4% pay- 
able half-yearly, and more than the entire 
purchase money repaid at death. 


That, in brief, is the proposal. The advantages are so 
obvious that they scarcely need mentioning. Where else 
can you get an investment which, in every respect, is safe, 
which yields a settled 4% per annum, and with which there 
is absolute certainty of your capital remaining intact ? 

Supposing you have £1,000 to invest, or invested. By 
taking advantage of this new policy you will ensure a 
permanent income of £40 per annum, and know that, no 
matter what labour disputes arise, what Foreign compli- 
cations cause unrest in the Financial and Commercial 
world, your income and your capital will remain undisturbed. 
There is absolutely no question about that, and the “Sun 
Life of Canada” guarantees further that at death more than 
the amount paid will be returned to your estate. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, which 
offers you this exceptionally fine investment proposition, is 
one of the strongest Insurance Institutions in the world. 
Its assets are £ 10,000,000, invested in full conformity with 
the very strict Canadian Government requirements. 

Write to-day for further particulars, or fill in and send 
the coupon below. 


J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C 


Please send me full particulars,ofyour new combined Life and Annuity 
Policy, as announced in this jou:nal, 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. 
Safes with two, three, er more locks when required. 


Trustees and others can obtain 





Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
61-S2, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








THE HARRYING OF 


URIC ACID. 


WHY 





GOUT IS SO PREVALENT. 





It is a remarkable fact that gout is the most prevalent of exist. 
ing maladies in this country. 

This is, however, easily accounted for, as uric acid, the admitted 
immediate cause of all varieties of gouty suffering, is continually 
being formed within every human body, and the only thing that 
prevents every individual from falling a victim to gout is that 
nature provides for the destruction and elimination of the normal 
amount of uric acid just as soon as it is produced, and before it 
can doany harm. But, sometimes we make more uric acid than 
our liver and kidneys are competent to deal with, even when these 
organs are in a perfect state of health, and then the surplus 
naturally remains in the body. Retention of uric acid may occur 
also as the result of some disease or impairment of the liver or 
kidneys, but, no matter how it happens, retention and accumula- 
tion of uric acid inevitably bring about one or other of that 
widely differing series of complaints known collectively as gout. 

GOUT, STEP BY STEP. 

The first stage in the development of gout is the presence of 
the uric acid in the blood, Its vitiating influence is experienced 
almost immediately, and we find that amongst the first evidences 
of the presence of uric acid excess are indigestion with acidity, 
flatulence, heartburn, liver pain, constipation, and persistent 
headache. 

Gout has many guises, and various names are given to its 
different manifestations according to the localities chosen for 
attack by uric acid. 

Amongst the most painful and intolerable of all forms of gout 
are those known as sciatica or neuritis. These are occasioned 
when the intensely sharp crystalline urates pierce the protective 
covering of the exquisitely delicate and sensitive nerves of the 
great sciatic or brachial systems. 

The former extends from the hip through the thigh to the foot, 
and the latter from the shoulder to the hand. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the cruel agony caused by the invasion of uric acid 
crystals into these deep-seated and important lines of sensory 
communication. 

Gouty rheumatism and lumbago occur when the muscles of 
shoulders and limbs or those of the lower back are entered by the 
cruel atoms of uric acid, which stiffen the muscles and give notice 
of their growing presence by those sharp twinges of pain on every 
movement. Chronic, chalky, and rheumatic gout are induced 
when the joints become locked up in stony masses of uric acid, 
Tenderness, swelling and inflammation are the constant symptoms, 
Gouty eczema results when the skin is permeated by gritty, 
irritant particles of uric acid, and kidney stone and gravel are 
simply deposits of hard, unyielding, pain-provoking uratic con- 
cretions, 

TO GET RID OF GOUT. 

There is only one way to do this, and that is to bring to bear 
upon the uric acid hidden away in the crannies and crevices of the 
system an agent more powerful than itself, one that can convert 
it into something else—harmless and amenable to Nature’s own 
corrective actions. 

Long-continued investigation into the subject of uric acid, its 
solvents and eliminants, has resulted in the perfection of a chemical 
combination possessing all the requirements of a successful gout 
remedy. This product has now a world-wide reputation as Bishop’s 
Varalettes, and enjoys the full confidence and approval of tho 
medical profession. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are composed of powerful uric acid solvents 
and eliminants which make a combination with uric acid, and 
wash it clean out of the body. As uric acid is dissolved and 
driven out by Bishop’s Varalettes, the pain is assuaged, tho 
inflammation and swelling reduced, the tenderness subsides, the 
lameness and stiffness disappear, and gout ultimately becomes a 
thing of the past. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are absolutely harmless. They are mado 
from the purest and best ingredients, and contain none of the 
dangerous and even poisonous drugs such as colchicum, mercury, 
the iodides, the salicylates, potash, or narcotics, of which many 
gouty subjects have had such unhappy experience. 

At all times, under all circumstances, Bishop’s Varalettes are 
the reliable and accepted weapon against uric acid aggression. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT FOOD. 

A most interesting little book is issued by the makers of Bishop's 
Varalettes, which affords a reliable guide to the dietetic and other 
treatment of gout, and ought to prove a great comfort to all gouty 
sufferers. 

Henceforward there need never be the slightest doubt or 
hesitancy as to the permissibility of this or that dish or this $r 
that drink for the gouty subject. Here it is all clearly set forth 
in ‘simple, intelligible language, and yet all the information is 
authoritative. Sections are included describing the various uric 
acid disorders, and their perusal will amply repay those who 
procure a copy of this useful little work. 

It will be sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), 
Manufacturing Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 22., and 5s, 
(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the sole makers, 
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Player's 


Navy Cut 


Cigarettes 
Perfectly made febm ¢ We ig 


choicest growths, of 
old VirRGINIA Tosa CO. 







Gotp Lear 


100 for o/- 
50 for 1/6 


Meoium 


100 for 2/5 
60 For V/is 


SMALLER SIZES OF PACKING 
AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL TOBACCO DEALERS. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 














ae: a Once bit, 
twice shy 


To extract the maximum 
enjoyment at the minimum 
expense the motorist must 
needs discriminate in his 
choice of accessories. In 
the matter of tyres, for 
instance, he naturally ex- 

. — pects a reasonable amount 
of service, but, once disappointed, is not likely to choose 
the same make of tyre again. 






The enormous increase in the sale of 


‘AVONS’ 


is sufficient evidence that these tyres give satisfaction 
every time. 


“27,000 miles on an AVON” is a recent testimonial. 
LONDON: 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
202-4Corporation St. 


GLASGOW : b) 
250 Buchanan St. 
MANCHESTER : 
229 Deansgate, 
BRISTOL : 
eBristol Bridge. 
PARIS: 88 Avenue 
des Ternes. 
Works : 
MELKSHAM, WILTS. 


PRICES REDUCED— _— 
QUALITY MAINTAINED = 











AVON “ KURKUT” (cure-cut), for filling cuts and gashesin covers. Sold in | /- Tins. 





es 





=a 


“Like the rest of us, you 
find Connolly’s the best?” 


“Personally, I can’t understand a man 
paying a good price for a vehicle, and then 
endeavouring to economise on _ tyres. 
Defeats his own ends, too, for Connolly 
Tyres last far longer than other tyres, 
beside looking so much smarter.” 


CONNOLLY 
TYRES 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 1 TO 
J.W. &T. CONNOLLY, Ltd., King’s Cross, LONDON, N. 


Cc 























By Royal Appointment 
to HM. 
King George V. 


ommon salt is made by 
nae that have not 
materially changed for 2,000 
years—processes by which 
it is impossible to eliminate all the 
impurities natural to salt. Cerebos 
Salt, on the other hand, which is 
‘won’ from the Company’s own 
salt beds, is purified and manu- 
factured by the most modern 
methods that science has revealed 
—methods by which every 
impurity is extracted. 


Cerebos Salt 


is never once touched by hand. 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


Illastrated 
Catalogue 
& Patterns 
of Burberry 
Materials 
Post Free 
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When buying 
a Burberry 
see that— 
The label says 
* Burberry ’— 
The bill says 
‘Burberry. 
THE BURBERRY is unique in its protective 
properties as a Safeguard during hot weather 


because it combines the bedrock essentials of 
cool and hygienic weather-resistance :— 


Rainproofness « Ventilation * Reliability. 


THE BURBERRY has the non-absorbent in- 
: gredients ingrained in every fibre—wrapped 
in the heart of each strand—part and parcel of 
the cloth itself. 
THE BURBERRY is airylight and porous, with 
the interstices of the cloth quite free for 
ventilation, so that both chill and overheating 
are avoided. 
THE BURBERRY, having the proof enveloped 
: in each separate thread, cannot be damaged 
till the cloth is worn out. Even washing will not 


BURBERRYS [iges5s 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents. 








Quarantce. — Replacement or repayment for 
any “ Porosknit’’ garment not giving satisfaction. 





“POROSKNIT” 
Summer Underwear. 


(Soft, Absorbent, Ventilated, Elastic, Cool). 


Carries the bathroom briskness right through the day: 
cool when the day is hot—adequately warm when the 
evening chill becomes dangerous. 


INSIST ON THE LABEL, AS THERE ARE IMITATIONS 
ON THE MARKET. A GARMENT WITHOUT OUR LABEL 
IS NOT “POROSKNIT.” 

In sizes 34in. to 42in. Ask your Hosier or Outfitter. 


2/6 per garment—all sizes. 


Long and Short Knee and Ankle 
Sleeve Shirts. Length Drawers. 
If any difficulty in obtaining from your Outfitter, 
write 
Sole Selling Agents for the Chalmers 
Knitting Co., 


A. MERCHANT & CO. 
15, New Union St., 

Moor Lane, 
London, E.C. 


WHO 
SUPPLY 
THE 
WHOLESALE, 





huhat LUIS 


{ OTUS aim at a very high 
standard of boot making 
and have nearly reached the 

perfection of handwork, For 

assuring the comfort and ti 
faction of wearers, the Lot 









: 
system equals and often excels 
the old method of making to 
measure. Write for catalogue 
illustrating all Lotus boots and 


shoes for men and women, 


Letters: 


The Lotus Shoe 
Makers, Stafferd. 


Telephone: 


— 94/0 No, 6989 
362—24/ London Wall 


Carefully selected leathers, splendidly made and delightful to wear. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
18 NOW IN ENLAEGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Vaiued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 2601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 

3 Design in Nature, by Dr, Pettigrew, 8 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 
iss, 64.; Harper's Old Inns of Old Engiand, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene's Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 288. ; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s, ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s. ; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Balzac’s Droll Stor ies, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Dore, 2ls., scarce ; Rackham’s Grimm s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairt airn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vois, 25s. ; 
Rauke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s, Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.--Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B'ham. 


Subscriptions only received by GorDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PricroR AND Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson aNnD WILLIAMS, Christchurch; H. Baiiurs 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; RB. Srreckiey, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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English Medizval Architecture. 
Ry CYRIL E, POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 
With Eight Plates and Four hundred and sizteen Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. In Two Volumes, 5s. net. 
“A store of information is packed in these pages.””—Athenzum., 


Ancient Earthworks. 
By J. CHARLES WALL, 
Author of “Ancient Earthworks” in numerous Volumes of the 
Victoria County Histories. 
With Sixty-nine Plates and Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The subject has a fascination all its own. The book is indispensable to all 
who, in their journeying over the country, desire something trustworthy to 
explain those curious formations of the ground.”—Spectator. 


TALBOT & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














Sh 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 


Purchased, Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash. Specially 





154TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home 
and Abroad, for the Year 1912, 
8vo. 18s. 
“ Like its predecessors, it is invaluable for purposes of reference 
to the exact student of the history of our times.”—Scotsman, 


*,*Volumes of the Annuat Reaister for the years 
1863-1911 can still be had. Price 18s. each. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.c, 





Volume for 1913 Now Ready. Price 5s. net. 


ANNUAL CHARITIES 
REGISTER & DIGEST. 


Being a Classified Register of Charities 
in or available for the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction, “HOW TO HELP CASES OF pjs. 
TRESS,” by C. 8. LOCH, Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society, London. 





LONCMANS, CREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 








wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &c. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. 


Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, &&.—HECTICR’S Great 


Rowlandson, 
Books in monthly 1s, parts by 
Books by G. Moore, A. 
Bookshop, Birmingham, 


Cruickshank, Leech, 


Symons, Gissing, 





third Saturday in January and July. 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


Cloth Cases for the Half- 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE APOCRYPHA and 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA oftheOLD 
TESTAMENT in ENGLISH, 
with introductions and critical and 
explanatory notes to the several books, 
edited in conjunction with many scholars 
by R. H. Cuartes. Vol. I Apocrypha, 
Vol. If Pseudepigrapha. Demy 4to. 
Two vols. £3 3s. net 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford 
University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN CRDINAIRE. Per Qos. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine mects 
with con the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All wio know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nov be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisueEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





FAZENDA 
PURE COFFEE 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 





Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital ................cecceseee+s £1,500,000 
SSE 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.O. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
na Or Australian States and Dominion of 
Yew Z 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOKPLATE 


I specialize in Bookplates. 1 
have a staff of artists familiar with 
the work, each design being treated 
separately and differently in order 
to incorporate some special feature 
as desired by the purchaser. 


Every Bookplate engraved by me 
is original work—I have no “stock” 
designs. 


My charges vary from as low as 
17/6 for a simple design, block, and 
100 plates, to several guineas for the 
best copperplate engraving. 


On request, giving particulars of 
any desired feature, I will send a 
pencil suggestive sketch, together 
with specimens, to any address at 
home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the 
design, plate, and 100 or more 
copies, 


HENRY C. WARD, 


49 Ct. Portland Street, London, W. 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CONSTABLE’S Announcements 








THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT. By George Macaulay Trevelyan 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 

« An admirable study of John Bright. ... We conclude by warmly congratulating him on the ability he has brought to bear on 
this final and authoritative biography of a great Englishman.”—The Atheneum. 

“Mr. Trevelyan, the most brilliant and not the least learned among our historians of the younger school, has told it with the 
skill, the balance, and the literary taste we should expect from him. . . . The history of his life is worth reading, and it could not be 
set forth with more judgment, knowledge, and fairness than it is by his present accomplished biographer.”—The Daily Mail. 





LORD MILNER’S BOOK. The Nation and the Empire. 


Being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Milner, G.C.B, Cloth 10s. 6d. net. 


“ A statement, in the clearest possible form, of what is ultimately the only successful basis for British Imperialism. To quote 
extracts from so admirably close and lucid a statement is to do it serious injustice; but it is to be hoped that readers throughout the 
Empire will be led from the piecemeal quotations of the reviews to study the book itself as a whole . . . full of straight courageous 
speech, the fruit of mature deliberation, knowledge, calmness, and conviction.”—From the Leader Column of The 7'imes and a review 
extending to Three Columns in the same issue. 




















— —_ _— 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION. ty E.G. A. Hoimes 


Author of “ What Is and What Might Be.” 2s. 6d. net. 


An essay on the present systems of education, and with suggestions for remedying its defects. The volume includes an interest- 
ing study of the methods and ideals of the Montessori system of education. 


THE MOSELLE By Charles Tower 


With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by Lionen Epwarps. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A good example, well written, of the descriptive-historical-personal travel book; with many excellent drawings in monochrome 
and colonr.”—The Times. 


THE LOIRE 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by A. L. Commis. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This is a most attractive volume, with a touch more of the personal about it. There are a great many pen-and-ink drawings 


here, besides water-colour, and they, too, deserve high praise. The Times. 

















By Douglas Goldring 











BIANCA CAPELLO. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By Mary G. Steegmann 
Bianca Capello, the wife of Francesco I. of Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was one of the most beautiful as well as one of the 

most hated women of the Renaissance, and her story makes exciting reading. Miss Steegman has cleared away the mass of unreliablo 

evidence which has hitherto obscured it, and has drawn her facts only from authentic historical documents. 





A BUSY TIME IN MEXICO. By H. B. C. Pollard 
“Mr. Pollard’s revolutionary experiences make splendid reading. ... The whole book, which we have no hesitation in warmly 
commending to all in search of something both exciting and interesting.”—The Globe Profusely Illustrated. 8s, 6d. net. 


OTHER DAYS. By A. G. Bradley 


Being Recollections of Rural England and Old Virginia. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Bradley writes so well that we are always happy to read whatever subject he is discussing.” —The Times. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. By Arthur O. Cooke 
Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by J. W. Kina. 10s. 6d. net, 
“Such a readable guide-book as this is a rarity.”—Evening Standard. 

___“A large and very intelligent guide to its beauties... . A book that will delight all.”"—Country Life. _ : 

A FRIENDLY GERMANY: WHY NOT? By Lady Phillips 
2nd IMPRESSION. 23. 6d. net. 


“Every student of international politics should study this book, which suggests many new trains of thought.” 


—The Dundee Courier. 
MICHELANGELO. Edited by R. W. Carden 
A Record of his Life as told in his Papers and Letters. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Carden’s translation is skilful and adequate .. . we are grateful to him for a scholarly book of great human interest.” 
—-The Manchester Guardian, 

















THE ICKNIELD WAY. By Edward Thomas 
Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by A. lL. Connrs. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ «The Icknield Way’ is full of fresh air. It is an addition to the library of books that make for sanity and joy, and it is worthy 
to stand on the sheif next to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ‘The Old Road.’ "—Daily Express. 


THE STANE STREET. 
Uniform with “The Old Road.” With Illustrations by Winuram Hypsz. 7s. 6d. net. 


“There is probably no more interesting road in Britain than the Stane Street, and certainly none about which a more 








By Hilaire Belloc 





Muminating book could be written. ... Nobody but Mr. Belloc could have made it quite so good a book as this.”—The Morning Post. 
VV’s EYES a ‘ e z zs 5 in - ‘ By the Author of “ Queed” 


THE BROKEN BELL e ‘ e " . . : . By Marie Van Vorst 
THE LAURENSONS. . ° ° ‘ ‘ : . : By R. K. Weekes 

















A CITY OF THE PLAIN . ° . . ° e . s By Horace Caradoc 
HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON . ° . . . . By M. E. F. Irwin 
ISLE OF THORNS . ° ° * ‘ . . ° . By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
PITY THE POOR BLIND . es " . By the Author of “The Corner of Harley Street” 
HEART OF THE HILLS . ° ° ° ° ° ° . By John Fox, Jr. 





LONDON 40 ORANGE ST., W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE TWO IRISH NATIONS. 
By the late W. F. MONYPENNY (3s. 6d. net). 
“No more cogent criticism of Home Rule policy, 
from the days of Gladstone down to our own, 
has been written. Old reasoning is stated afresh 
with unanswerable lucidity.”—Yorkshire Post. 


THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Being some Account of the Gilds, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Movement, and Trade 
Unions of Great Britain. By M. FOTHERGILL 
ROBINSON. 6s, net. 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
(6s.). “Is a book to do good, and that in the 
noblest possible service, the cause of woman’s 
honour. Told with great sincerity, earnestness, 
and force.”—Daily Telegraph. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE: 
Its Ps Teri Structure, and History. By 
E. B. HAVELL. Numerous Illustrations, 30s. 
net. Appeals to the specialist, the student of 
Indian Art and History, and to the general reader. 


LIVINGSTONE AND NEWSTEAD. 


Among the friends of Dr. Livingstone none was 
more constant and devoted than Mr. W, F. 
Webb. This book, by one of Mr. Webb’s 
daughters, contains much concerning’ the 
private life of Livingstone, which has never been 
made public before. Illustrated, tos, 6d. net. 


THE CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION OF THE DIARY OF 


FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY, 
1817-1873. Edited by her grandson, RICHARD 
EDGCUMBE. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. This 
instalment will be found at least equal in 
interest to the volume published last year. 








= = == —S——S= = 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





A BRILLIANT BOOK. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT 
WOMAN 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY (Mrs, W. Gallichan) 
Price 7s. Gd. net. 


“The book should be read by all educated men and women. It 
is the work of a serious student and of a woman who knows life 
as well as libraries.”—English Review. 


“The best written and most profitable of the many recent books 
upon the woman’s movement. It is distinguished alike by the 
scope of its learning, the skilful way in which evidence is mar- 
shalled, and, above all, by the independence of thought and 
temper brought to the interpretation of the modern issues.” 

—J. A. Hopson in The Manchester Guardian, 





Mr. CHILDE-PEMBERTON’S 
NEW BOOK 


ELIZABETH BLOUNT 
AND HENRY VIII. 


By W. S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 
“A very interesting chapter of Tudor history.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. Childe-Pemberton has done good service to the memory 
of his heroine.”—The Globe. 





EVELEIGH NASH, 36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 








You can now buy THE SURGEON’S LOG: Being Impressions 
of the Far East, by DR. J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM, for 
2s. Gd, net, with Eight Illustrations. This is the EIGHTH 
LARGE EDITION, within two years, of one of the most 
popular books of recent times. 

The latest additions to the 2s. net Edition of MR. E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON’S novels are THE GARDEN OF RESUR. 
RECTION and THE PATCHWORK PAPERS. 





THE NEW FRANCE 


By W. S. LILLY, 


Author of “Idola Fori,” “Many Mansions,” &c., &c. 12s, 6d, 
Just Ready. 


THE MULBERRY TREE 


Author of “Letters to My Son.” Fully Illustrated. Demy 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Tf there is a better book of modern travel than this we have 
not had the good fortune to come across it.” —Outlook. 


MR. W. R. H. TROWBRIDCE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE WHITE HOPE 


“To all lovers of the noble art of self-defence this story should 
appeal, for the White Hope is a prize-fighter, one who, by his 
straightness and simplicity, would, if possible, purify the ring....” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE DRUMMER OF 
THE DAWN 


By RAYMOND PATON. 


“It is the most delightful study we have read since ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ’—a writer whose works will live.”—Vanity Fair. 

“Such a child as no work of fiction has quite produced the like 
before. ... A fihe book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

















Illustrated by CHAS. ROBINSON. 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


“Ono of the loveliest love stories in literature.” 
—Mr. James Dovatas in the Star. 


THIRD EDITION 


THE NIGHT NURSE 


By the Author of 
“THE SURGEON’S LOG.” 


“ An extraordinarily realistic and absorbing story.”—Truth. 


BEFORE THE DAWN 


By KATHERINE JAMES. 
Ready on June 24. Six Shillings. 
A fascinating romance of the fight for Italian freedom, with 
Garibaldi as one of the central figures. 








A fine Story of Indian Life and Passion. 


WRITTEN ON OUR 
FOREHEADS 


By ETHEL DUFF-FYFE, 
Author of “The Relentless Gods,” &c. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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THOMAS NELSON&SONS 
New r Announcements 








The Panama Canal 
By J. SAXON MILLS, 2S, net 


Mr. Saxon Mills has endeavoured to tell in a popular 
form the wonderful story of the making of the world's 
pew great waterway—the early failure, the diplomatic 
and engineering difficulties involved, and finally the 
triumphant consummation in the ‘hands of the United 
States Government. He explains at length the nature 
of the achievement of Col. Goethals, the chief engineer, 
and Col. Gorgas, the chief medical officer. He also 
discusses the effect of the making of the Canal upon 
the commerce of the world, especially upon the future 
of the British Empire. The book is illustrated with 
beautiful photographs lent by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission at Washington. 








How the Labourer Lives 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. @S. net 


In this new work Mr. Sebohm Rowntree has made 
a close study of the actual conditions of agricultural 
labourers in representative districts of England. He 
takes average households and shows their earnings and 
their expenditure, giving full details of the different 
items of the latter. The book, like the same author's 
“Poverty,” is an attempt, by means of careful enquiry, 
to ascertain the economic facts of the situation and 
provide reliable material for any future social policy. 


The Land of Footprints 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 2&, net 


Mr. Stewart Edward White has won his chief reputa- 
tion as a novelist of life in the wilder districts of 
America, and as a brilliant narrator of adventures with 
pack-mule and canoe. His new volume is an account of 
his recent hunting trip in East Africa. Mr, White is a 
famous shot, but he is far more than a mere sportsman, 
and his pictures of landscape, his studies of native 
character, and his faithful transcriptions of the incidents 
of big game shooting give his work a unique value in 
travel literature. The book is fully illustrated by the 
author's own photographs. 


THE NELSON LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. JUST READY. 
THE PALADIN, uw «. vacnett. 7s net 
ROB ROY. © sm warrer scorr. Gd. net 


Collection Nelson (French). 
HELLE. par MARCELLE TINAYRE. 18+ net 
LITTERATURE ET PHILOSO- 

PHIE MELEES. parvicror nvGo.1S. net 





“The Best Detective Story of the Century.” 
—Mr. Lewis Hinp in the Daily Chronicle, 


TRENT’S LAST CASE. 


By E. C. BENTLEY. 2S. net 


The NELSON UNIVERSAL 


HAND ATLAS, with 240 Maps of 
the Countries and Chief Cities of the 
World. Cloth, 2S. net 











On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LITERATURE. 
MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


University and Historical Ad- 
dresses. Delivered during a residence in the United 
States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By the Right Hon, 
JAMES BRYCE, 0O.M. Extra crown 8vo, 83s. 6d. net. 

[ Tuesday, 


Lore of Proserpine, sy maurice HEW- 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Darr Curonicie,—** This charming book. ... As a literary ‘ object-lesson’ 
these little stories of his personal fairy experiences are al! that is fascina.ing. 
ey are written as only the author of ‘ The Forest Lovers’ can write.” 


England’s Garland. pooms by GEORGE 
BARTRAM. Extra Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Times.— Vigour of fancy, richness of allusion, and wealth of diction mark 
all the poems,” 





TRAVEL. 


The Fringe of the East: A 
Journey through Past and Present Pro- 
vinces of Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, 
Illustrated. S8vo. 12s. net. 

Damy News.—* This is the best book of travel that has appeared for many 
along day. Mr. Lukach has distinction of style, humour, fullness of know- 
=" and sympathy—all the qualities necessary for making a memorabie 
record, 


Firtn Epirion Tuoroventy RevisED WITH SOME NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Scenery of Switzerland and 
the Causes to which it is due. By the late 
LORD AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FICTION. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Inside of the Cup. sy wivsron 
CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Extra Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Tue Times.—‘ Mr. Churchill has written a fine and moving book. His 
attempt to solve the problem of a reconciliation between Christianity and the 
terrible complex machinery of the modern business world gives abuncaut food 
for reflection,” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACKWOOD, Author of “Jimbo,” &c, Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Giose.— A story in many ways the most beautiful of all Mr. Blackwood’s 
remarkable qahiguenenta,anl ons which leaves behind it a bright, inetlaceable 
memory, and a desire to acquire something of its joyousness.” 


Father Ralph. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Patt Matt Gazerre.—‘ Mr. O'Donovan hes written a novel which 
impresses the reader very greatly. His style is sober, and there is little or 
no attempt to be dramatic ... a book of absorbing and poignaut interest.” 











By GERALD O’DONOVAN, 








THEOLOGY. 


The Problem of Christianity. 
Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston and at 
Manchester College, Oxford. By JOSIAH ROYCE, D.Sc. 
Vol. 1.—The Christian Doctrine of Life. Vol. I1.—The Real 
World and the Christian Ideas, Crown 8vo. 16s. net, 





ane ECONOMICS. 

Economic Liberalism. py HERMANN 
LEVY, Ph.D. (Professor in the University of Heidelberg). 
8vo. 4s. 6d, net. 


Indian Currency and Finance. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge.  8vo. 6s. net. 


An Economic Interpretation of 

the Constitution of the United States. by 
BEARD, Associate Professor of Politics in 
10s. net. 


CHARLES A. 
Columbia University. &vo. 


GARDENING. 


Principles and Practice of School 
Gardening. By ALEXANDER LOGAN. With 102 
Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST 


CHARLES DICKENS. 38, aLGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works. 6 vols. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tragedies. 


36e. net the set. 


5 vols. 30s. net the set. 


($s. 6d. net 


GEORGE DU MAURIER: The Satirist of the Victorians. 


By T. MARTIN WOOD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and many I)lustrations. 


Sm. feap. 4to. 


7s. 6d. net. 


_ “The book, over and above its critical value, is exceedingly entertaining. Mr. Wood in his text hits off the foibles of Victorian 
Society almost as neatly as did Du Maurier in his pictures, many characteristic examples of which are included among the illustra. 


Gas. « 6.6 


A work which is at once acute and amusing.”—The Athenzum. 


CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 


By CHARLES TENNYSON. With 12 Illustrations in colour and 8 in sepia by HARRY MORLEY. Deny 8vo, cloth. 
Mr. A. C. Benson, in the Saturday Review, says :—“ A charming volume which exhibits much sympathetic insight and perceptive 
humour, and has moreover the great merit of being written in a style of real distinction. It retains and recovers something of the 


fine zest of youth.” 


7s. 6d. net. 


MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical Study. 


By EDWARD J. DENT. With Illustrations and musical examples. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 














* “4 NOTABLE BOOK.” “DRAMATIC AND MOVING.” “NEW AND DISTINGUISHED.” All this and more has been said of 


THE EVERLASTING SEARCH. 3ycecir puncan jongs, 


* See the Manchester Guardian, Times, Daily News, &c. 


(6s. 








A . YOUNG LADY.’ By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. Second Impression. 68. 





LONDON CLUBS: 
Treasures. 


A Ratpu NevILuL. 
8 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


Their History and 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 


By Rateu Nevitt, 
chrome, 


With numerous Illustrations in Colour and Mono- 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK. 


By C. E. Jsnnincuam and Lewis. Berrany. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


9 folding Charts. 


With 9 Illustrations and 
7s. 6d. net. 





THE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. 


Uniform Library Edition. With Illustrations. 


The Choice Works of Mark 


wain 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour 
Roughing It 
The American Claimant 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. 
A Tramp Abroad 
More Tramps Abroad 
The Innocents Abroad 
The Gilded Age 
The Prince and the Pauper 





3s. 6d. each. 

Life on the Metisse! 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
A Yankee at the Court of King 


Arthur 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 
The Stolen White Elephant 
The £1,000,000 Bank Note 


A Double -Barrelled Detective J 


Story 

Personal Recollections of Joan 
oO re 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg 





H.R.H. WOMAN. 
BETWEEN OURSELVES. } 
RAMBLES IN WOMANLAND. 


By MAX O’RELL. 
3s. Ed. each, 





BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 





SANGORSKI (ALBERTO), 


minated by. 


Books Illu- 


Feap. 4to, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. net each ; parchment, gilt side and gilt 
top, silk ties, 8s. 6d. net each. Each page beautifully illuminated in Missal 


style, and facsimiled in colours. 


Prayers written at Vailima by 


Loum 


Ropert 


Srevenson. With an Introduction by Mrs, Stevenson, 
The Sermon on the Mount. 


Morte d’Arthur. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 





Ten Vols. now ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d, each, 
Vol. I. Poetical and Dramatic Works. 


Il. Earlier Papers—Luck of Roaring Camp, &c.—Bohemian 
Papers—Spanish and American Legends. 


Ii, 
IV. Gabrie 
VI 


Pacific Slope. 
Ix 


Conroy. V. 
Tales of the 





Town, &c. 


Buckeye and Chapparel. 


Tales of the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. 

Stories — Condensed Novels, &c 
Pacific Slope. 
VIII. Tales of the Pine and the Cypress. 


VII. More Tales of 


X. Tales of Trail and 





A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 


By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Illustrations in Three Colours and 4ia 


Monochrome by the Author. “Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 








[3rd Imp. 








THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. > 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per volume, 


By Sir WALTER BESANT 
Londo 
Westminster 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
Sir Richard Whittington 
Gaspard de Coligny 
By Sir WALTER BESANT and 
. E. H. PALMER 
Jerusalem: The City of Herod and 
-Saladin 
By BOCCACCIO 
The Decameron 
By ROBERT BROWNING 
Pippa Passes: and Men and 
omen. With 10 Coloured Illus- 
trations by E, Forrescuse Bricx- 
DALE 
Dramatis Persone2; and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. With 10 
Coloured Illustrations by E, For- 
TESCUE BrickpaLe 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
The Shadow of the Sword 
: By HALL CAINE 
The Deemster. 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
The Woman in White 
By DANIEL DEFOE 


Robinson Crusoe, With 37 Illus- 
trations by Groner CRUIKSHANK 





By CHARLES DICKENS 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens 


With a Portrait 
By AUSTIN DOBSON 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 

In Three Series, each with Illustra- 
tions 
By W. S. GILBERT 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth with a Portrait 
By THOMAS HARDY 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
By BRET HARTE 
Condensed Novels 
Mliss, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
&c. With a Portrait 
Complete Poetical Works 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. With Illustrations 
Compiled by A. H. HYATT 
The Charm of London 
The Charm of Edinburgh 
The Charm of Venice 
The Charm of Paris 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES 
The Life of the Fields 
The Open Air 
Nature near London 
By CHARLES LAMB 
The Essays of Elia 








By LORD MACAULAY 

The History of England from ‘the 
Accession of James II. to the death 
of Willi IIL., preceded by a 
Sketch of the Period before the 
Restoration, and also of the Reign 
of Charles II. In 5 vols. 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY 

The Reign of Queen Anne. In1 Vol. 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of WilMam IV. In 2 vols. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
1901. In 4 vols, 

By GEORGE MACDONALD 

Complete Poetical Works. In 2 


oils, 
Works of Fancy and Imagination. 
In 10 Vols. 16mo. 
By W. H. MALLOCK 
The New Republic 
By OUIDA 
Wisdom, it, and _ Pathos. 
Selected by F. Srpyex Morris 
By CHARLES READE 
Cloister and the Hearth. 
ith 32 Illustrations byM, Hewezr- 


DINE 
** Never Too late to Mend” 


By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Prose Works. 2 Vols. 
Poetical Works. 2 Vols. 
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Leather, 3s. net per volum>. 


Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. With 
10 Illustrations in Colour by Bram 
Suaw 
Legendary Ballads. With 10 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Bram Suaw 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Essays of Trave 

Travels with a Donkey 

An Inland Voyage 

Memories and Portraits 

hy wy a Puerisque 

In the South Seas 

Prince Otto 

Men and Books 

New Arabian Nights 

Across the Plains 

The Merry Men 

Weir of Hermiston 

The Stiverado Squatters 

Essays in the Art of Writing 

Tales and Fantasies 

Collected Poems: Underwoods, 
Ballads, and Songs of Travel 


By H. A. TAINE 
History of English Literature 

In 4 Vols., with 32 Portraits 

By MARK TWA 
Sketches 
By WALTON and COTTON 

The plete Angler 
By WALT WHITMAN 
Poems. Selected and Edited by 

Wiutus M, Rosser, With « 

Portrait 
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TRANSMISSION ABROAD 











A RARE BOOK OF MEMOIRS 


| MEMOIRS of the COURT OF ENGLAND in 1675 


By MARIE CATHERINE, BARONNE D’'AULNOY. Translated from the original French by 
Mrs. WILLIAM HENRY ARTHUR. Edited by G. D. GILBERT. Numerous Illustrations. 16g, net. 
“The editor has unearthed a genuine literary treasure. The memoirs, which approximate to the form and spirit of a novel, 


pictur? a scene which, it is generally agreed, was among the most interesting in the history of the English Court. ,.. The book 
might serve as a model for this kind of literary task.”—Daity TeLeGrapu. 











OTHER GOOD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


THE LIFE OF MADAME TALLIEN. From the Last Days of the French 
Revolution until her Death as Princess Chimay in 1835. 
By L. GASTINE. Translated by J. L. MAY. Seventeen Illustrations. 12g, 6d, net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON. by 
LEWIS MELVILLE. Seventeen Illustrations. 16s. net. 


ROBERT FULTON. Engineer and Artist: His Life and Work. 
By H. W DICKINSON, A.M.I.Mech.E. Numerous Illustrations. 108. 6d. net. 


A STAINED GLASS TOUR IN ITALY. 
By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. Author of “Stained Glass Tours in England,” &. 7g, 6d. net. 


THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE. By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 38. 6d. net. 


THE PLAY OF TO-DAY. Studies in Play Structure for the Student and 
the Theatre-goer. By ELIZABETH R. HUNT. 6s, net. 











A NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BODLEY HEAD NATURAL HISTORY. 
By E. D. CUMING. Vol. I. now ready. 200 Illustrations (hand painted) by J. A. SHEPHERD. 2g. net. 











THE LATEST IMPORTANT NOVELS 
APRIL PANHASARD. (Just Out.) MURIEL HINE. Author of “ Earth” and “Half in Earnest.” 6s, 





UNPATH’D WATERS. (Just Out.) FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST. (2nd Ed.) ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 
THE SON OF HIS MOTHER. (204 Ed.) CLARA VIEBIG. 6s. 
MY FRIEND’S BOOK. ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 
THE SONG OF SONGS. HERMANN SUDERMANN. A new Translation by Beatnice MarsHauu. 68, 


ND 


STELLA MARIS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. (7th Ed.) 


_“ Alike by its tendencies and by its irony, by its depth of humour and by its depth of human fooling, this book brings its author 
yet nearer in our minds, to the creator of Sylvestro Bonmard, and ‘Stella Maris’ is by far the most beautiful work he has yet 
accomplished.” —STanDARD. 


JOHN LANE. VIG@ STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S Latest Publications 





By FREDERIC W. WILE (Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail in Berlin.) With Portraits. 6s. net. 
“ This book will ena ite readers to acquire a glimpse of most things that 


are believed, ho aimed at, or being done in modern Germany. 
— pet, ~ Daily Telegraph. 


RUE AND ROSES. 3; anozta tancer. 


Introduction by W. L. COURTNEY. 5s. net. 
* A story that has been felt all through, and the result is that its simple 
chronicle is deeply and lastingly impressive.""—Daily Telegraph. 


MADAME ROYALE. A = ed of the 


Duchesse d’Angouleme. By ERNEST DAUD 10s. net. 
“One of the most pathetic figures, acting in the French Revolutionary 


periods.” 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES in the 
AFRICAN WILDS. _ Beautifully Mlustrated with 


Photographs by the Author, A. RB. DUGMORE, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAUBER. By JOHN MASEFIELD (Author of “The 


Everlasting Mercy.”) 3s. 6d. net. 
“ The world that rejoices in the poetry of John Masefield will delight in 
*Dauber.’ Indeed, everyone with an ear for the beautiful will find much that 
is fascinating in this new poem.”—Doily 


THE HAND IN THE DARK, and 


other P. oems. By ADA CAMBRIDGE (Author of “The 
Three Miss Kings.”) 5s. net. 


Latest 6s. Fiction 








THE HEADQUARTER RECRUI T Richard Dehan 
THE 61st SECOND - Owen Johnson 
JAMES HURD - - - R&R. O. Prowse 
THE KINGDOM - Harold E. Goad 
LU OF THE RANGES - Eleanor Mordaunt 
VIRGINIA - - = Ellen Glasgow 
GOSLINGS .- - - J. D. Beresford 


THE AMBASSADRESS - William Wriothesley 
GROWING PAINS (2ndImp.) - - Ivy Low 
_Send for LIST OF CHEAPER FICTION. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Just published. Demy 8v0. With a Photogravure Frontispiece from 
an unpublished Portrait of Horace Walpole, and other Illustra- 


tions, 12s. 6d. net, 


HORACE WALPOLE’S WORLD 


A Study of Whig Society under George Iii. 
By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD, Author of “The 
Hanoverian Queens of England.” 


***Horace Walpole’s World’ is a charming book. Miss Greenwood, who has 
already placed us in her debt by her volume on the ‘Hanoverian Queens,’ has 
written a record of eighteenth century society in England which is quite 
fascinating, and which, so faras ite princi rineipal hero is concerned, goes far to 
redeem a character much maligned by the strictures of Macaulay.” 1 err. wil. 
Courtney in the Daily Telegraph, 

















Just published, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE JEWS OF TO-DAY 


By DR. ARTHUR RUPPIN. 
Translated from the German by Margery Bentwica. 
With an Introduction by Joseru Jacons, Litt.D. 


“Dr. Ruppin’s work on the present position of the Jews throughout the 
world, and the possibilities of their future, has already attracted so much 
attention that we heartily welcome this admirable trazislation. . The book 
is of immense value as a a. exhaustive, and candid examination into a 
question the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated.’’— Outlook. 








Demy 8vo, With numerous Illustrations and a Map, 
10s. 6d. net, 


MODERN CHILE 


By W. H. KOEBEL. 


“The book is the result of close, sympathetic, and at the same time dis- 
and it 


crimwinating study ; it sparkles with finely written ay -y~ ve passages, 
is full of solid i iupusolen, of f great value because it is the tested evidence of 


an expert.’’—Standard. 


London: G. BELL and SONS, Ltd., 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD, 
THE MEN AROUND THE KAISER | eae 





THE NEW MISSION BOOK 


BY THE 


Bishop of London. 
THE GOSPEL of the MIRACULOUS 


Besides the Mission Addresses given last Lent, this Volume con- 
tains the Addresses with the Questions asked and Answers 
given to the members of the Cavendish Club. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. net, 


Other Books by the BISHOP OF LONDON 
The Attractiveness of Goodness 





Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [2nd Edition, 
Published at 3s. net each. 
Into the F —y Line The Gospel in Action 
Under the | Banners of the Christian Faith 
Work in Great Cities 4 The Faith of Church and Nation 
MISSION VOLUMES. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net; Paper, 1s. net each, 
A Mission of the Spirit Joy in 


God 
The Mysteries of God The Love of the Trinity 
Secrets of Strength The Call of the Father 
Published at 1s. 3d. net each. 
The Men who Comelty Christ 


Watchmen and | Friends of the Mast 
The Afterglow ofa Great Reign 


Work in Great Cities. Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 


CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. 


A MEMOIR, § [2nd Edition just ready, 

Edited by Arthur Gordon Deedes, Vicar of St. John the 

Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon of Southwark. With an 
Introduction by Lord Halifax. 5s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GILBERT SHELDON. 


By the Rev. Vernon Staley, Rector of Ickford, Hon. Canon 
of Inverness. Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


Gilbert Sheldon was Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Bishop of London, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and one of the most prominent Church- 
men of the period of the Restoration. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 


By P. Y. Redmayne. Cloth, 6s. 


A new novel by a new writer, with a special appeal for the 
interests of any who know Germany and the Germans. The 
characteristics of the English people az seen through German 
eyes are depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans 
from the English point of view. 

“The author handies a delicate position with tact and good feeling... 
reveals good craftsmanship.”’—Morning Post. 


“ The story is remarkable , . . a fresh and careful piece of work.” 
—Aberdeen Pree Pre 088, 


Good Shepherds 
Messengers, 
Stewards 

















FOURTH EDITION. 


THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At all the 
Libraries. 68, 

“ Fresh, pointed, avd witty . . . is extraordinarily interesting.”—S)ectator. 

“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental trutb, 


which calls ee apy = py It is a human book in its 
tl but it far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a 


suggestion.’ *—Chureh Times. 
“This en otenely thoughtful and striking piece of work.” *—Reeord. 


THE MIGHTY ARMY. 


By W. M. Letts. [Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. &s. net. 











“ The author merits the S17 praise for this beautiful collection of stories 
from early Church history. is one of the finest books of the season. Tho 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the stery in one picture, 
and the Cathedral or seene of the story in another. Itisa ay any grown-up 
will appreciate besides children from ten upwards,”’"—British Weekly. 

“The book is delightful.”"—Church Times, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C,, ané 44 Vieteria St., 5.W. 
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SOME MODERN FRENUH BOOKS. 
[ COMMUNICATED. | 


History and literature combine to make M. Frédéric 
Masson’s book, L’ Académie Frangaise, 1629-1793 (Ollendorff : 
"fr. 50c.), one of the most important lately published in 
France. M. Masson does not carry on his account of the 
Academy beyond the Revolution, when Lanjuinais condemned 
it as “un établissement dangereux dans un gouvernement 
libre,” and talked of “les profonds desseins de cet orgueilleux 
despote,” its founder, Richelieu. But he tells in detail, with 
many interesting illustrations, the story of its origins, its 
foundation and early regulations ; the elections, receptions, and 
literary work, notably the great Dictionary; the relations of 
the Academy with Royalty, with the Church, with the 
provinces, where it possessed various offshoots; the more 
remarkable among its members, from Conrart to Condorcet 
and Malesherbes. In short, this distinguished Academician 
describes very fully the nature and achievement of the “ high 
court of letters” which made the French language and litera- 
ture what they have been for the last three hundred years. 

In Le Marquis René de Girardin (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.) M. 
André Martin-Decaen gives an interesting account of the 
latest friend and protector of Rousseau. To the hospitality 
which fed and sheltered the philosopher during the last six 
weeks of his unhappy life, M. de Girardin owes a certain fame 
not personally undeserved; for he was one of the really 
original characters of his class and time. His enthusiasm for 
gardening made Ermenonville a paradise, and Rousseau’s 
tomb there was a place of pilgrimage till after Thermidor, 
when, greatly to M. de Girardin’s distress, his bones were 
removed to the Panthéon. M. Martin-Decaen has done full 
justice to an attractive subject. 

The careful historical monographs of the Comte de Pimodan 
are already known to my readers. His recent book, Les 
Fiangailles de Madame Royale (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr.), throws 
new light on the youthful days of a princess who was morally, 
if not actually, one of the sad victims of the Revolution. 
M. de Pimodan has had access to the Austrian Imperial 
archives, where he has studied the police copies of many 
private letters written by Madame Royale to her uncle, 
Louis XVIII, her aunts and cousins, especially the Duc 
d’Angouléme. These letters show plainly the difficult position 
in which the princess found herself as a refugee at the Court 
of Vienna, where there was at first an idea of marrying her 
to the Archduke Charles. Also, by explaining the depression 
and the disappointments she endured, the book goes to dis- 
credit those rumours which represent Louis X VI.’s daughter 
as dying in a German hiding-place, and being impersonated 
by the woman who gained so little liking or sympathy as 
Duchesse d’ Angouléme. 

The war in Tripoli last year has scarcely had a more spirited 
chronicler than M. Georges Rémond, who went out as corre- 
spondent of L'Illustration, and published his letters under the 
title of Auw Camps Turco-Arabes: Notes de Route et de 
Guerre en Tripolitaine et en Cyrénaique. (Hachette, 15fr.) 
It is a handsome volume, well printed, and full of excellent 
photographs of the country and the people. M. Rémond’s 
point of view is that of the Turks and the Arabs, of whom he 
had every reason, apparently, to speak with favour. He 

expresses a high opinion of the Turkish soldier. When the 
troops were leaving Tripoli for Constantinople to take part 
in the greater struggle now near its end, he wrote, “Si je 
devais juger de tous les Tures par ceux aux cdtés desquels 
jai vécu en Tripolitaine, je ne douterais pas de l'issue de la 
nouvelle guerre.” The conditional mood may save M. Rémond’s 
fame as a prophet. 

When Louis XIV. looked down upon Alsace from the 
Vosges he cried, “Quel beau jardin!” and this name, Le 
Beau Jardin, is given by M. Paul Acker to the charming 
and touching book in which he attempts to describe every 








aspect of his beloved province (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.). 
One of his chapters deals with the patriotic writers, 
Erckmann-Chatrian, and their extraordinary knowledge of 
Alsace and Lorraine. He claims for them a share, with 
George Sand, of the honour due to pioneers in the field of 
provincial and popular literature. With M. Maurice Barres, 
he places them beside Mistral as “mainteneurs de la 
nationalité frangaise.” Travelling southwards, we can find 
no pleasanter companion than M. André Maurel in his 
Paysages d'Italie (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.). His Petites Villes 
@'Italie and other Italian sketches are probably familiar to 
my readers. This new volume, “De Florence & Naples,” 
includes names so suggestive as Volterra, Siena, Chiusi, 
Subiaco, and many more, and is to be followed shortly by 
another in the same series, “De Milan & Rome.” Another 
delightful book, dealing partly with mediaeval Italy, partly with 
the East, consists of studies chosen among the papers of the 
late Academician, Emile Gebhart, and published under the 
title of Les Sitcles de Bronze (Bloud et Cie., 3fr. 50c.). This 
charming writer adorned every subject he touched, and bis 
admirers will find the latest little volume equal to any of his 
works in depth of knowledge and grace of treatment. 

The best modern French thought and criticism, touching 
literature on many sides, with an occasional excursion into 
politics, is to be found in the two new volumes lately published 
by M. Paul Bourget, Pages de Critique et de Doctrine 
(Plon-Nourrit, 7fr.). Not the least interesting chapter is the 
author’s dedicatory letter to M. Jules Lemaitre describing the 
“curve of thought” which each has followed since the early 
days when both found their highest ideals in the spirit of the 
Revolution. This letter forms a valuable introduction to 
volumes which in their variety of range and of pleasant 
reading are equal to anything of the kind that M. Bourget 
has given us. And the next book on my list is not out of tune 
with them. Readers of Mme. Goyau’s former books will 
hardly need more than a word of recommendation of L’Ame 
des Enfants, des Pays et des Saints (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.). 
This collection of delicate and poetic essays includes such 
subjects as “L’Enfance de Pascal,” “ Fromentin,” “Ombres 
et Paysages de Touraine,” and others which illustrate the 
author's theories as to the relations of art and life, of the spirit 
of man and its outward expression. Nor need I say much of 
the recent addition to the series of “ Les Grands Ecrivains 
Etrangers,” several of which have been formerly mentioned 
to my readers. Their interestand value lie in the fresh points 
of view suggested by foreign criticism of our own and other 
literature. This book on Robert Browning, by Dr. Pierre 
Berger (Bloud, 2fr. 50c.), is one of the best of the series: a 
remarkable study by a sincere admirer of a poet who has 
remained till now, owing to supposed difficulty and obscurity, 
rather outside French appreciation. 

The fine romance, La Colline Inspirée (Emile-Paul, 3fr. 50c.), 
which M. Maurice Barrés has lately given to the world, is a 
true story with a real background. The latter is the famous 
hill of Sion- Vaudémont, in Lorraine, in past ages a centre of 
religion and of history: the former is the life of three brothers, 
priests, of whom the last and greatest, Léopold Baillard, died 
so lately as 1883. Their work as reformers in the religious 
revival of their province fell to pieces owing to a wave of 
unreal mysticism and the influence of a false prophet; but 
this failure did not deepen the tragic significance of Léopold’s 
life and fate, described here by a great writer in his own 
faultless style. Fiction of a mystical turn is evidently rather 
fashionable in France at present. Le Nouvel Homme, by 
Michel Epuy (Lausanne, Payot ; Paris, Fontemoing, 3fr. 50c.), 
is an interesting study of a pastor’s son in the Cévennes who 
tries to found what the author, in his introduction, declares 
necessary—a new religion. The preaching, the disciples, the 
enthusiasm, the final martyrdom, all is vividly told. One may 
briefly say that the new teaching owes all its merits to 
Christianity and fails signally where it diverges from the old 
path. The mysterious background of rock and desert mountain 
adds much to the impressiveness of this curious book. And 
those who are familiar with the inner developments of French 
life will be the last to say that there is much exaggeration in 
the striking picture of Marie-Juliette and her mother drawn 
by Blanche de Rivitre in Le Roman d'une Mystique (Grasset, 
3fr. 50c.). The saintly Mme. Desgranges and her ungracious 
daughter are, each in her own way, the product of circum- 





stances. Given an entirely religious woman married to an 
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entirely worldly man, and you have the result—Marie-Juliette 
—in whom the struggle is fought out to its rather tragic 
close. 

M. Paul Margueritte excels in studying that cult of the 
family which is nowhere stronger than in France. Obedience 
to parents and self-sacrifice for family interests are there still, 
as they have always been, motives whose power is comparatively 
slight in England. Les Fabrecé (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) is 
a clever and readable novel of this kind, in which the fortunes 
of a whole band of brothers and sisters are followed out in 
their variety, each life influenced for good or ill by the 
unwritten law acknowledged by all. The colonial army of 
France has its own traditions and sentiments; and the best 
side of these is put forward by one of its own “authorised” 
writers, Lieutenant Jean Renaud, in his spirited novel, Les 
Errants (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.). The first part of the story takes 
place in Martinique; later scenes have an African setting. 
The heroes are young artillery officers and the gallant com- 
mander of a wrecked submarine. The atmosphere of the 
book is one of actual life and knowledge. Docteur Germaine 
(Perrin, 3fr. 50c.) is the pathetic story of a woman who devotes 
her life to the service of humanity, and marries without 
realizing that such a whole-hearted service is incompatible 
with the claims of husband and child. The history of her 
heart-breaking experience is told by Mme. Noélle Roger with 
feeling and charm. Such child-portraits as that of Willy 
are rare in modern literature. Feutlles Mortes, by Mme. 
Jacques Morel (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.), is a recent addition to 
the publishers’ pretty illustrated series of novels, “ Petite 
Bibliothéque de la Famille.” The heroine of the story makes 
her good husband very unhappy, and our sympathy is with 
him. At the end, she burns the manuscript to which she has 
confided her troubles. But as, in spite of her, these con- 
fidences have reached the public, one can only suppose that 
like other repentant authors she snatched them from the 
flames. 

It is surprising to see M. Funck-Brentano’s name on the 
title-page of a novel. But Rosette : ow l Amoureuse Conspira- 
tion (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), written by him in collaboration 
with M. de Lorée, is really a kind of offshoot of his deep 
historical studies, and a most readable and entertaining one. 
Probably the authors have taken a liberty with the facts of 
their heroine's life in representing her as the sole inventor and 
betrayer, for her own romantic ends, of the Cellamare con- 
spiracy against the Regent Orléans. The real Mile. de 
Launay, Baronne de Staal, was hardly so clever, s> fascinat- 
ing, or so daring as “ Rosette.” But her adventures make a 
spirited tale, and the picture of her times is, of course, 
excellent. Another attractive piece of fiction that touches 
history is Le Livre de Raison d Elisabeth Renault, by G. 
Rocourt (Ollendorff, 3fr. 50c.). This is the diary of a young 
girl living with her parents at St. Germain-en-Laye from 
1789 to 1795, therefore a near witness of the heights and 
depths of the Revolution. It is probably true of the times 
and of French bourgeoise nature that an amiable girl such as 
Elisabeth, while rising joyfully to the heights, should show 
herself very little impressed by the depths, taking the Terror 
quite en philosophe as long as it did not lay its red hand on 
her own home circle. 

Ia Plus Humble Vie, by Charles de Bordeu (Fasquelle, 3fr. 
50c.), is hardly to be described as a novel. It is rather a 
realistic study of the life and death of a peasant of Béarn, 
extending through the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
from his early years as a boy on a farm to his courtship and 
happy marriage; then to the departure of his sons for the war 
of 1870, their return, his old age and last days. Shrewd 
wisdom and simple faith, ignorance and impatience of politics, 
love of natural things, a patrie bounded for him by his 
native hills, all go to form the character of honest Jacques 
Cadet. 

The Prix Goncourt has been gained by M. André Savignon’s 
book, Filles de la Pluie (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.), a series of vivid 
sketches of life in the storm-swept island of Ouessant. The 
general impression is terribly painful, deepened by repulsive 
Zolaesque details of horror and tragedy. It appears that the 
ancient simplicity of a fine race has been ruined, as with other 
primitive peoples, by modern civilization in its most evil and 
brutal forms. All M. Savignon’s stories, with their wild back- 
ground of mist and rocks and sea, go to prove the sad truth 
of his concluding words, “ C’est une ile perdue.” E, 











A REGIMENTAL OFFICER UNDER WELLINGTON * 
WE are glad that the doings of Sam Rice, of the 51st Regi- 
ment, have been rescued from oblivion, for he was a typical 
regimental officer, and his career gives us more insight into 
the real life of Wellington’s army than the records of many 
greater folk. “At that period,” says his biographer, “ prob- 
ably most regiments of the British Army contained men of 
the same stamp, who cared nothing for personal honour or 
glory, who cared little for the good or bad opinion of their 
superior officers, but who lived for the regiment, finding their 
reward ina conscientious performance of regimental duty, and 
content to let their own actions go unnoticed so long as they 
helped to uphold the reputation of their beloved regiment,” 
But Colonel Mockler-Ferryman has done more than revive 
Sam Rice; he bas written round him a very vivid and careful 
history of the Great War, more especially the Peninsular 
campaign. From the letters of his hero and the memoirs of 
brother officers he has put together a fairly complete picture 
of the war, where a man was often a colonel at thirty and where 
most of the officers were little more than boys; where rewards 
were few and capricious and the toil incessant; where no 
regimental officer had any notion of what Wellington intended, 
but was content to do his day’s work and hope for the best; 
but where an extraordinary lightness of heart and ¢lan seemed 
to inspire all ranks, The British soldier of that period 
“groused” plentifully at short rations and ill-weather and 
long marches, but his chief complaint, then as always, was when 
he missed a chance of fighting. Colonel Mockler-Ferryman 
writes graphically and clearly, his battles are admirably done, 
and the reader follows Sam Rice’s doings with the interest of 
an old friend. 

We first meet him as a boy of seventeen preparing for the 
army at St. Omer, and full of a theoretic dislike of the French 
and a fine, rich, no-Popery spirit. The following year he became 
an ensign by purchase in the 51st Regiment (now the 2nd West 
York), which at the time was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
(afterwards Sir John) Moore, than whom uno finer regimental 
officer has ever adorned the British Army. Sam Rice’s first 
service was in the assault and occupation of Corsica, a dis- 
heartening business, which was made worse by the quarrel 
between the civil authority in the person of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
and the military, represented by that brilliant soldier, General 
Stuart. He kept his health in a hotbed of fever, and after 
four years of dreary garrison work in Corsica and Elba the 
situation became impossible, and the 5lst was moved to 
Gibraltar. Presently the regiment joined Sir Charles Stuart 
at Lisbon, and in 1798 Sam Rice, after six years’ service, was 
promoted captain and given command of the light infantry 
company. Under the old system a regiment had a light 
infantry and a grenadier company of picked men, who wore 
a special uniform and had the post of honour in battle. Next 
year found him in India, whence he soon proceeded to Ceylon 
to take part in the eternal Kandian war. Till 1807 the 
regiment garrisoned Colombo, and Sam Rice’s health suffered 
with the rest. When he returned to England it was to finda 
new spirit in the army and a new system rapidly arising 
under the hand of Sir John Moore. Now began the real 
training of the 51st for the heavy task which was to be theirs 
before the war ended. 

The Duke of York, as soon as he became Commander-in- 
Chief, set himself to improve the army as a fighting force, and 
in 1802 Moore, who then commanded the Canterbury district, 
fuund his suggestions falling on attentive ears. For long be 
had been working out a scheme, and he was now given 
command of a special brigade of selected regiments with 
which to experiment. He weeded out indifferent and incom- 
petent officers, and, having got his material, instituted a new 
system of training. Instead of the old device of having a 
light infantry company in a regiment, he resolved to train 
a whole brigade as light troops. Abandoning the mechanical 
discipline of the day, he aimed at producing soldiers who, like 
well-trained hounds, could run as they pleased but without 
astraggler. The 52nd, the 43rd, and the newly raised Rifle 
Corps were the first regiments to be thus trained, and as the 
Light Division in the Peninsula they were to prove the value 
of Moore’s ideas. He did not forget the value of the old 
drill, and no brigade was more perfect in movements in close 


* The Life of a Regimental Oficer during the Great War, non, 
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before in the British Army. It was Moore who originated 
the Thin Red Line which was to destroy the French columns. 
The reform introduced a new spirit into the army, and the 
bist, on their return from Ceylon in 1807, were not slow to 
adapt themselves to it. Towards the end of 1808 they 
received marching orders once more and sailed for Corunna. 
They formed part of Leith’s Brigade, which joined Moore 
at Lugo, and shared in the perils and discomforts of that 
amazing retreat. Sam Rice came out of it unwounded but 
in bad health, and for some months was invalided home. 
During his absence his regiment had been definitely ranked as 
light infantry in memory of Moore, its former colonel, and 
proceeded to Walcheren, where it lost so heavily that, having 
no second battalion from which to recruit, it was unfit to 
go on active service again till the end of 1810. By that 
time Talavera and Busaco had been fought, and Wellington 
was safe behind the lines of Torres Vedras. The 51st were 
at Fuentes d’Onor, and suffered heavily in the attack on St. 
Christoval. The colonel received a staff appointment, and 
Sam Rice, though the senior major, was passed over for the 
command, which went to an outsider. Mainwaring, the 
former colonel, had solemnly burned the colours before 
Fuentes d’Onor, believing that otherwise they would be taken, 
and Wellington in great wrath removed him from the regi- 
ment. The carrying of colours on active service was a great 
nuisance to the zealous regimental officer, for it not only 
entailed a waste of men to guard them, but made everybody 
concerned fussy about their safety, when they should have been 
thinking about destroying the enemy. As the war went on, 
various light infantry regiments got permission to place their 
colours in store, but the old practice survived till long after 
Waterloo. 


Fighting was varied with long intervals in camp, where Sam 
Rice tried his skill on the Iberian trout, and others shot and 
coursed and followed a scratch pack of hounds. As the war 
goes on, his letters begin to reveal his fear for the men’s power 
of endurance, which indeed had been sorely tried. He himself 
is always wondering whether he will be able to last out till that 
end arrived, of which only Providence and Lord Wellington 
knew. Discipline grew lax, and there was too much shooting 
and hanging for an officer who loved his men. Wellington 
was a hard master, and had none of the sympathy with the 
private soldier which characterized Moore and Grahame and 
Hill. His troops followed him because they believed in him, 
not because they liked him. Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos 
were followed by Salamanca, where Sam Rice had his horse 
shot under him, and had to provide another at his own 
expense. Then came the entry into Madrid, when the populace 
went wild and kissed the ground where the hoofs of 
Wellington’s charger had trod. The 5lst,in their assault 
on the Retiro Fort, to their delight captured the eagle of 
the 51st French regiment, which did much to console them 
for their own burned and buried colours. They were after- 
wards to hobnob with this same regiment after San Antonio. 
Then began once more the game of retiring and counter- 
marching, and the state of the army did not improve. In the 
retreat from Burgos, according to one ensign of the 5lst, 
“with the exception of the officers the whole army was 
drunk.” Sam Rice wrote :— 

“The scenes of warfare are too shocking to witness. Sick and 
wounded men, in want of every comfort, add to the horrors which 
words cannot describe. But one must not reflect. Some French 
wag wrote upon a wall: Un soldat faut avoir la force d'un cheval, 
le ceur d’un lion, V'appétit d’un souris, Uhumanité d'un béte’—a 
true bill enough. ... The army must have repose; it is naked, 
jaded, and done up.” 


He himself was pretty well done up, and at the end of 1812 
was invalided home. 

He rejoined, after Vittoria had been fought and San 
Sebastian had fallen, to find Wellington very busy driving the 
French across the Pyrenees. The colonel had gone on the sick 
list, and he found himself to his delight in command of the 
regiment. In the last fighting of the campaign he greatly 


distinguished himself, and was rewarded with the Peninsular 
gold medal and a lieutenant-colonelcy, thereby proving him- 
self luckier than Sir John Moore, who died without ever 
having received a medal. On his return to England he seized 
the opportunity to get married, anticipating for the future a 
But in: a few months he 


quiet life of garrison duty at home. 








had to take the field again. At Waterloo the 51st was placed 
on the right flank, occupying ground to the right of the 
Nivelles road and in line with Hougoumont. They were thus 
outside the area of the main battle, but did useful service in 
cutting off the retreat of the French cuirassiers. Sam Rice 
received a C.B. for his share in the day, and took part in the 
triumphal march to Paris. Afterwards came the garrison 
work he had longed for, at first in various places at home and 
then in the Ionian Islands. In 1817 he became colonel of the 
regiment, and continued with it till 1831, thus serving with it 
for thirty-eight years. We are glad to have made his 
acquaintance, and the reader who follows his career will learn 
from Colonel Mockler-Ferryman’s narrative many interesting 
details about the actual life of Wellington’s officers which are 
not commonly found in the history books. 





A SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir is to be hoped that no one will be deterred from reading 
Mr. Wingfield Stratford’s book by the fact that its author is 
one of the four men of genius whom Mr. Lane had the good 
fortune to discover on the same day. Whatever the merits 
of the other three (and the present writer has not yet been 
privileged to make their acquaintance), one cannot read Mr. 
Stratford’s book without realizing that he at least has some 
pretensions to the title. To claim this for him is not to assert 
that he has written a great or even a successful book. His 
own limitation of outlook and violence of temper have 
prevented this; but his work has so many positive excellences 
that he seems only to need the faculty of balance to produce a 
book on a large scale which may really lift history out of the 
dry ditch into which reaction from Macaulay has temporarily 
thrown it. But if he is to rival the merits he must beware of 
falling a victim to the faults of the Whig historian. At 
present he has so many of his qualities—his power of 
easy generalization, his lucidity and vigour of style, his 
enthusiasm of prejudice, his faculty of making history a 
matter of personal interest to himself and the reader, and, 
above all, his unconscious dexterity in manipulating evi- 
dence—that one fears he may develop into a second Macaulay. 
Mr. Stratford’s object, to quote his own words, is “to 
record the progress of a spirit, which is poetic and religious, 
in its agelong war against materialism.” “Once we have 
succeeded in regarding our country in cold detachment,” he 
continues, “we have ceased to love her, and in ceasing to love 
we have ceased to know her. We may not speak with dis- 
respect of Truth’s handmaiden, ... but heis the worst enemy 
of science who would put her to tasks with which she was 
never meant to grapple,” The passage discloses not only the 
writer's object, but also his limitations. He never gets any 
closer to the definition of his subject than this, “a spirit 
which is always poetic and religious,” and he is so incensed by 
the merest suggestion of any form of rationalism that 
Truth’s handmaiden sometimes comes in for a very rough 
time of it. In fact, the prejudice against “science” (the 
inverted commas are—morally at least—Mr. Stratford's) 
would seem to be almost as powerful a motive with him as 
the love of country, and it is a prejudice which cannot help 
indulging itself in little irrelevant sarcasms—references to 
“an age that babbles evolution,” “the dreadful modern idea 
of success,” or the “ anaemic critics "” who admire the character 
of Sbhakespeare’s Richard II. Thus, too, he says of James II. 
that he “ was of the same stuff as the worthy pedants who 
spill ink in the name of political science,” and of the admirers 
of Locke, “these are the men who would do away with fairy 
stories and sneer at the flag.” “It was all very well to 
dissemble your love,” we can imagine Truth’s handmaiden 
protesting, “ but why did you kick me downstairs?” 

In point of fact Mr. Stratford’s book, though it begins with 
the Conquest and maintains a chronological sequence, is not a 
history but a rhapsody anda revolt. He declines to look at his 
subject coldly. He hoists sail upon the sea of his learning and 
runs pleasantly before the wind of predilection. And whata 
sea itis! Verily Mr. Stratford may say with Bacon (whom by 
the by he despises heartily—poor Bacon, “ a little earthy soul”!) 
that he has taken all knowledge for his province. He traces 
“patriotism” not only in the deeds of men but in their art, 
their architecture, their literature, even their music-hall 


* The History of En lish Patriotism, By Esmé Wingfield Stratford, 2 vols, 
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songs. Nor does he confine himself to his own country; 
wherever he discerns a relevant spiritual influence, whether it 
be in the philosophy of Kant or the passions of the Jacobin, 
he tracks it out with unflagging energy. He unearths long- 
forgotten masterpieces like Thomas Becon’s “ Policy of the 
War” or Anthony Marten’s Armada pamphlet, Words- 
worth’s “Convention of Cintra,” MHalifax’s “Trimmer,” 
and Coleridge’s “Church and State.” It follows that 
his book, though set in a recognizable, and indeed perfectly 
sufficient form, is very loosely constructed. It follows, too, 
that it is exceedingly unequal. Even Mr. Stratford cannot 
be quite omniscient. He entirely ignores English music, 
the sweet and early flowering of which, followed by its 
sudden and premature decay, has always been one of the 
mysteries of our spiritual history. One is conscious too 
that in several departments (although the confidence of his 
attack is unabated) his knowledge is really that of the 
amateur. This is perhaps most noticeable in his criticisms 
of painting. His object is, of course, to show the direct 
and beneficent influence of patriotism on art—that the best 
art is produced in and is expressive of moments of national 
inspiration. The late Italian schools afford him an excellent 
example. “Insipid and heartless was the best of their work .. . 
the tinsel of the Caracci and the dullness of Canaletto. These 
citizens of an enslaved Italy knew not patriotism.” Putting 
aside the dullness of Canaletto, which many at least will be 
disposed to deny, one observes that our author never mentions 
Tiepolo, who was certainly not insipid, Guardi, who was 
seldom dull, or Caravaggio, whose work is surely as 
national and virile as even Mr. Stratford could desire. 
Later he takes as an example of a “decadent” art that 
“flies from life” the Ukiyoye school of Japan—surely a 
complete misconception of the whole history of Japanese 
painting. Equally superficial is his criticism of Lely and 
Kneller, whose art, he says, “ had no root in the svil, and 
therefore no depth.” Lely, he finds, “only at home in the 
dark, powerful face of German Rupert,” and Kneller “ one 
of the most superficial artists that ever lived.” Seduced 
apparently by John Riley’s admirable James the Second, he 
puts that painter above both the foreigners. Such a judg- 
ment smacks a little of that halfpenny patriotism which 
Mr. Stratford is the first to denounce. Nor can one take very 
seriously the suggestion that Turner owed his development to 
the direct influence of the Napoleonic wars. It would be 
easy to show that his genius underwent a perfectly natural 
development that finds a parallel in the case of Rembrandt, 
Manet, and almost every one of the great original artists. The 
same fault mars his just and glowing appreciation of Tennyson, 
in whom he sees a Tory long masked by a veneer of really 
irrelevant Whiggism, which the poet only succeeded in shaking 
off when Gladstone’s policy drove him with other Whigs across 
the border. Here, again, Mr. Stratford misconstrues a natural 
and indeed usual development. Nor is the choice of example 
a very happy one, for one can scarcely deny that Tennyson 
did his best work before the date of this alleged new birth. 
But it is not only here that our author lets his hobby get the 
bit between its teeth. To put it bluntly, he hates a Whig like 
the very devil, for he regards Whiggism as the embodiment 
of materialism. On Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and Bentham, its 
spiritual fathers, he positively squanders obloquy. Nor will 
he admit that in the long course of Whig Administration the 
party was ever guided by anything but the unconscious self- 
seeking of a commercial oligarchy. He gives them no credit 
for the labours which in the eighteenth century established 
the freedom of the press and of religious thought (but 
then he has more than a little respect for the principle 
of persecution), or for their early work in the advancement 
of prison reform. In the same way he passes with the 
barest mention the pioneer work in the way of education, 
criminal law, and municipal and factory reform which 
marked the beginning of the Whig Administration of 
1832, devoting far more attention to the denunciation of the 
“ heartless” 1834 Poor Law measure, concerning which he 
asserts that “those who were loudest in the praises of happi- 
ness sought it through the starvation of children and the 
brutalization of men.” He does not stop to consider the 
terrible state of pauperization which the new law was intended 
to combat, nor the undoubted improvement effected by the 
new system. The same bias affects the author’s judgment of 
‘men. He is constrained tc admit that Browning was at the 








same time a Whig, a poet, and a patriot, but to explain the 
anomaly he takes refuge in the dogmatic assertion that both 
Browning’s character and his poetry are essentially un-English, 
He is wise enough to attempt no closer definition of the poet’s 
spiritual nationality. Canning, the two Pitts, Castlereagh 
and Disraeli are his political heroes, and in every case his 
appreciation of the hero’s merits is not only just, but has a 
certain lyrical quality that ennobles justice. When one 
comes to the other side, although it is seldom possible to say 
that he is definitely wrong in facts, one is none the less too 
often conscious that prejudice is weighting the scales. Thus 
it is hardly fair to follow an old party cry in concluding from 
Lord John Russell’s “finality” speech that the Whigs 
intended the Reform Bill of 1832 to be a final settlement, nor 
to dismiss the agitation against Governor Eyre with a sneer 
about “sympathy with the murderers of Englishwomen ” ; nor 
(to diverge into a different field) is it quite just to approach 
the philosophy of Spencer with the assertion that its real 
meaning is unintelligible unless one “regards it as the 
quintessence and exaggeration of class prejudice.” It is 
from observations of this kind that one sees most clearly 
the limitations of Mr. Stratford’s mind. For all the large 
scale and genuine fervour of his writing, it is at present 
lacking in essential breadth of sympathy. He can make 
fun of Benthamite ethics—and very well he does it—but 
he cannot see the enormous influence for good which the 
idea of the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
has had upon political thought. He can see the tremendous 
service which Castlereagh’s firmness rendered to the State 
abroad, but he shuts his eyes to the immense harm his 
immobility did us at home. He belauds the acts of Toryism 
in war, and instead of criticizing its domestic inaction, abuses 
Liberalism for not remedying the effects of that inactivity 
with sufficient thoroughness. He praises the Radical spirit 
in poetry and art, and all the while belabours its political 
exponents. The fact is that, for all Mr. Stratford's intense 
interest in the humanities of history, his ideas of life are 
drawn from books. His enormous reading, acting upon a 
wonderfully retentive and sensitive mind, has bred in 
him certain prejudices, and he lacks the breadth of outlook 
which alone could give him a true sense of proportion. His 
judgments have too often the air of caprice. What historian 
of English patriotism has the right to devote ten pages to 
Newman for every one given to Dr. Johnson? And can one take 
seriously his reference to Diana of the Crossways for typical 
examples of the polite conversation of the Victorian aristo- 
cracy? One is not surprised to find that the nearer Mr. 
Stratford gets to our own age the more he loses touch with 
the realities of life, until at the end he seems to be looking at 
Society not with the eye of experience, but through the 
magnifying glass of sensational journalism. 

But we have devoted more than enough time to Mr. 
Stratford’s shortcomings. It is the misfortune of a book of 
this kind that the critic inevitably finds it easier to point out 
its defects than to give any real idea of its very remarkable 
merits. Mr. Stratford, even where one is least in sympathy 
with him, seldom fails to throw new light on any subject with 
which he deals. Particularly stimulating is his analysis of 
Blake, whose symbolism he appears to interpret into an 
elaborate political allegory closely related to the contemporary 
moral and social condition of Europe. One need not accept 
this view as comprehensive, or as expressing the poet’s actual 
intention, for of Blake more than of any other poet are 
Thompson’s lines true :— 

“ We speak a lesson taught we know not how; 
And what it is that from us flows 
The hearer better than the utterer knows.” 
But Mr. Stratford undoubtedly emphasizes a partial truth, 
which has not hitherto been sufficiently recognized, and he has 
emphasized it in language that carries conviction. For in 
spite of a weakness for flashy and unilluminating epigrams 
and comparisons he is capable of real eloquence and most 
effective if rather cumbrous satire. His allusions to “the 
Chopinesque sweetness of Shakespeare,” and his comparisons 
of Nietzsche with Marlowe, of Shakespeare’s Brutus with 
Robespierre, and Swift with Hamlet, are too ingenuous to 
irritate, while he abounds in a kind of boisterous felicity, now 
comparing Spencer’s God to the Joker at cards, used to supply 
any otherwise irremediable deficiency, now trouncing Paley’s 
Christianity as a “shovel-hatted utilitarianism, bolstered up 
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on magic,” now thundering at “the Skinflint of Austria, the 
Numskull of Holland, the Don Quixote of Sweden, the harlot 
and husband-killer of All the Russias, the complacent cuckold 
of Madrid, the bawdy feather-head of Berlin, and the ragtag 
and bobtail of minor potentates ” to whom Burke appealed to 
join his crusade against Jacobinism. 

But one might go on quoting from, and quarrelling with, 
Mr. Stratford until the last page of the issue, and at the end 
feel that one had given but a very inadequate idea of his 
performance. For, in spite of his many faults, he has produced 
a book which is both history and literature and, in a sense, 
poetry. Mr. Stratford is of the lineage of Carlyle, and, if he 
can only avoid the temptations that have distracted Mr. 
Chesterton, should yet do something worthy of his spiritual 
parentage. 





COMTE ROGER DE DAMAS.* 


“A FRENCHMAN with the good qualities of three centuries,” 
wrote the Prince de Ligne of Roger de Damas. “He has the 
chivalry of one, the charm of another, and the gaiety of the 
present one. Francis I., the great Condé, and the Maréchal 
de Saxe would have wished to have a son like him.” It may 
be added that he was a fearless and clever soldier and a man 
of literary talent with a strong sense of duty according to 
the ideas of his caste, whom circumstances, rather than con- 
viction, placed among the crowd of his less worthy countrymen 
in the Army of the Emigration. He had, of course, a sincere 
hereditary loyalty to the King; but he did not really believe, 
with the majority of his order, that this could be best shown 
by forsaking France and acting with her enemies outside. 

«.. . I will not deny,” he says in his Memoirs, “that from the 
first moment I regarded the Emigration, reduced as it was to 
a system and a principle, as the first step towards the destruction 
of the kingdom and the king. Since there was no longer any law 
nor authority to counterbalance the vacillation and fury of 
factions, the nobility of France, as a body, was the only thing left 
to play this part in the country: to remove this body was the 
greatest service that could have been rendered to the ill-inten- 
tioned. The French nobility in the mass, regarded as an Order of 
the State, was imposing enough ; but when it had been distilled, 
so to speak, by the process of the Emigration, and its moral, 
ideal, and political force separated from its purely physical 
‘oree, its essential and useful qualities evaporated. All that 
left France was a few thousands of brave fellows and bad 
soldiers—undisciplined and impossible to discipline—and a few 
hundreds of idlers, bristling with honour and other inconveniences, 
who were very often a burden, and, save for the exceptions, very 
seldom of use. ... The Emigration was a way of escape from 
immediate danger, and for that very reason should have had no 
attractions: it destroyed the political significance of individuals 
whose strength lay in their union, and for that very reason it was 
futile: it made them dependent on foreign powers, and for that 
very reason was a cause of weakness.” 

Such remarks show a manliness and wisdom which is not 
affected by the fact that they are those of a strong royalist. 
The reserve of conservative strength which they suggest 
might at least have saved France from the Terror, since the 
best of the nobility, with Louis XVI. himself, were ready to 
accept the reforms of 1789. 

Roger de Damas was a courtier and a soldier, with a fair 
experience of life and of military service, before he definitely 
joined the army of the Emigration, first under the Comte 
d’Artois, then under the Prince de Condé, becoming com- 
mander of the Legion known as Mirabeau’s, originally raised 
by the great Mirabeau’s brother, Mirabeau-Tonneau, who died 
in 1792. Upto this time Damas had been an officer in the 
Russian service, and would not willingly have left it, but that 
the Empress Catherine II. both permitted and ordered him to 
fight for his own king in “‘the only royalist army outside the 
borders of France.” 

Roger de Damas had entered the Russian service in 1787, at 
the age of twenty-two. He already ranked as captain in the 
French army, and had signalized himself by a duel at Court 
and other adventures natural to his position. But he was at 
once too restless, too eager for action and fame, and possessed 
of too much real character and high spirit to find satisfaction 
in the French Court and the French army in those days of 
mingled disturbance and decadence, unreality and talked-of 
reform. He left France secretly, confiding in no one but his 
eldest brother, and made his way with various adventures to 








* Memoirs of the Comte Roger de Damas (1787-1806). Edited and annotated by 
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the Russian headquarters at Elisabeth-Gorod in South Russia, 
where Prince Potemkin was conducting the campaign against 
Turkey and the Prince de Ligne wasrepresenting the Emperor's 
ally, Joseph II. of Austria. Damas was already acquainted 
with the Prince de Ligne, whose opinion of him we have quoted 
above. Through the Prince's influence Catherine IT. graciously 
accepted the young Frenchman as a volunteer, even writing 
herself on his behalf to Louis XVI., whose equally gracious 
reply gave him the needed support with Prince Potemkin and 
the other Russiancommanders. Thus it was with the approval 
of his own king that Damas set himself to gain distinction in 
foreign service. He kept his rank in the French army, wear- 
ing the French and Russian uniform alternately, and be was 
promoted in both armies for his gallant and varied exploits 
during the campaign. These, with his social adventures of 
one kind or another, are described in his Memoirs in the most 
spirited and amusing way. And it is not only his portraits 
of such eccentrics as General Souvarow—who called on him 
in camp dressed only in his shirt, and invited him to dine at 
six a.m. on repulsive soup and half-raw fish—of the rash and 
amiable Prince de Ligne, of the merry Prince of Nassau, 
gallant commander and fine tactician, under whom Damas 
performed his finest feat, that of boarding and capturing the 
Turkish flagship—of the Prince of Anhalt, whose advanced 
guard he led at the desperate storming of Otchakow, of Prince 
Potemkin with his Asiatic manners, and a dozen other striking 
figures of that barbarous yet luxurious war, which prove the 
Comte’s power of observation and literary skill. He has 
also given posterity a wonderful picture of society under 
Catherine II. at St. Petersburg, which he visited during the 
campaign. The Empress, her faults and crimes not hidden, 
appears here with “unfailing tact, discretion, and dignity,” 
“great qualities, genius, and charm.” “Her manners, her 
kindly wit, and her gaiety influenced society in general,” writes 
Damas, who, no doubt gratified by the extraordinary woman's 
kindness to himself, attempts both to clear her from the guilt 
of her husband’s death and to excuse her hatred of her son. 
“She detested him, which is not surprising, for he was 
detestable.” 

A short visit to France in the winter of 1789-90 seems to 
have convinced Damas of the pending fate of the monarchy. 
He saw, more clearly than did many of his old friends in their 
new rose-coloured enthusiasm, what must be the course and 
the end of the Revolution. He saw that those who welcomed 
it were possessed by “chimeras,” while most of those who 
feared it were flying from responsibility and from France. 
He waited on the King and Queen at the Tuileries, and the 
kindness with which they received him only deepened his 
bitter sense of their lost dignity. “I left the Queen's presence 
with my heart full of the deepest melancholy.” The King 
offered him thecommand of a regiment, which was, however, not 
yet formed, and after a few months, finding himself idle and 
helpless in France, he returned to his post in the Russian 
army. The end of the next two years found him, still as an 
independent volunteer and a Russian officer, serving under the 
Comte d’Artois on the frontier, the only way in which, as 
the force of circumstances decreed, he could now serve the 
King of France. 

Damas remained with the army of the Princes till 1797, 
and distinguished himself, in command of his legion, by the 
most fearless courage and the spirit of generous chivalry 
traditional in his race and country. He was to the front in 
all the hard fighting of Condé’s campaign, but we can read 
between the lines of his memoirs the disappointment and the 
disillusionment which finally decided him to leave the army, 
with its totally lost cause, and to transfer himself to Italy. 
Here he placed himself and his sword at the command of 
Ferdinand of Naples, or rather of Queen Maria Carolina, in 
their struggle with the Revolution. The offer was not to be 
despised, for Naples was ill-provided with generals, and the 
military career of Roger de Damas, if on the whole unsnecessful, 
had been brilliant in the eyes of those who knew how to 
appreciate a soldier. Napoleon, we are told, spoke of him as 
an example of the high courage of the émigrés. 

It was not the fault of Roger de Damas if the Bourbon 
cause in the kingdom of Napies proved hardly worth fighting 
for. His Memoirs show that this was no surprise to him. 
Though not so romantically interesting as some chapters in 
his life, the Neapolitan experience brings him before us in a 
new character, that of a thoughtful statesman, well able, by 
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his study of history in the past, to understand and to prepare 
for the future, 

“Theo old administration,” he writes, looking back on the former 
prosperity of Naples, “lay in ruins; the new was too unsound to 
take its place, After a succession of Ministers who were worse 
than mediocre, the evil genius of the kingdom had placed General 
Acton in power. For the past eighteen years he had been 
gradually but assiduously undermining all the foundations of the 
country’s prosperity, and at the period to which I refer he was 
concentrating all his attention on the task of shattering it com- 
pletely.” 

It need hardly be said that modern historians, whatever 
their politics, are largely in agreement with Damas as to the 
character and incapacity of Acton, the Queen’s favourite 
Minister. French and Italian writers especially join in con- 
demning him, and if his subservience to England, which 
undoubtedly helped to ruin the cause of his sovereigns, won 
him more favour in English eyes, no one of either opinion can 
deny that he was what Damas calls him, the evil genius of the 
Bourbon kingdom of Naples. 

In spite of the jealous opposition of Acton, Damas succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of Maria Carolina, and by his military 
talent staved off for a little time the ruin of the monarchy. 
English readers will turn with interest to the pages of his 
Memoirs which deal with the Naples episode in Nelson’s 
career, and with Lady Hamilton, of whose influence he writes 
with an unsparing pen :— 

“The King submitted all his decisions to Acton; Acton laid 
them all before Nelson ; Nelson referred everything to my lady, 
in whose person all powers were united.” 

We have not space to enter on the later and more peaceful 
adventures in the life of Roger de Damas. Through all he 
was the same man: brilliant, dashing, devoted to his first 
ideals. We can only refer our readers to the absorbing pages 
of this excellently translated book. 








THE FATE OF EMPIRES.* 
THERE can be no student of history who has not posed 
himself with the question whether civilization necessarily 
contains the seeds of its own decay. The spectacle of ruined 
civilizations is so impressive in itself that the observer, to say 
the least, is tempted to conclude that civilization moves in 
cycles ; that the wheel must come full circle; that sooner or 
later the best and proudest civilization will be undone by the 
exaggeration or perversion of its own virtues, and will go the 
way of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. In our braver 
moments, when we feel that after all it must be possible to 
press asunder the gripping fingers of fate, we search hope- 
fully for the vital secret of permanence. History does not 
help us to prove that secret, but we may be able to deduce it 
or guess it—to discover, in Milton’s words,— 
“ What makes a nation happy, keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 

It is to this fascinating subject of inquiry that Mr. A. J. 
Hubbard addresses himself. In collaboration with his brother, 
Mr. George Hubbard, he has already written a valuable book 
on neolithic dew-ponds and cattle-ways, but he is much less 
happy in his treatment of his present subject, although the 
book is obviously the result of reading and thought and is 
written with exemplary lucidity. The book would serve excel- 
lently as a tract on Positivism, although so far as the evidence 
of its pages goes Mr. Hubbard might never have heard of 
Positivism. We think we are right in saying that Comte is 
not mentioned—certainly the name does not appear in the 
index—although what Mr. Hubbard postulates for the 
permanent salvation of a civilization is best expressed by 
the religious side of Positivism—by the “Religion of 
Humanity.” 

The forces that make for growth and decay in civilization, 
says Mr. Hubbard, are constant forces. History provides us 
only with the resultants of these forces, and therefore the 
forces themselves are not discoverable from history. The 
forces may, however, be identified when organic advance is 
reviewed as a whole. In the intermittent process of organic 
advance each fresh stage is marked by afresh method. First 
there is the method of instinct—the blind impulse of animals 
in the reproduction of their kind without the power to consider 
the interests of their existing community or of the succeeding 
generations, In the higher, or human, scale of creation reason 
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comes to modify and direct the inexorable workings of instinct, 
The problem is always that of reconciling the individual with 
the race—by “race” Mr. Hubbard means posterity, as dis- 
tinguished from “society,” by which he means the existin 
community. Instinct merely provides for the race at the samtins 
of the individual; the stress and struggle among animals are 
terrific, the wastefulness of new-born life involved merely in 
the maintenance of the present numbers is almost incredible, 
Man must do better than this. Reason is his instrument, 
But, says Mr. Hubbard, he is inclined to exalt this wonderful 
faculty, and to attribute to it the capacity of a complete 
solution of the problem of reconciling the individual (who is 
transitory) with the race (which is, or might be, continuous), 
At all events reason does achieve an immense economy; the 
check on the wastefulness of life is widespread and strong. 
But Mr. Hubbard denies the assumption that reason ever can 
supply a full solution. The defect of reason is that it concerns 
itself—so Mr. Hubbard says without reservation—with the 
good of the individual and not with that of the race. It 
applies itself to reduce the stress of competition, ignoring 
that other stress, the stress of reproduction, which is another 
factor in the problem of reconciling the individual with the 
race. Unless this latter reconciliation is effected a civiliza- 
tion cannot expect permanence. 

To look now at the operation of reason in the exclusive 
sphere which Mr. Hubbard assigns to it. It tries to help 
society by modifying the stress of competition. Socialism (we 
are summarizing Mr. Hubbard's argument, not stating our 
own opinion) is the inevitable logical outcome of the working 
of reason. We do not mean that Mr. Hubbard approves of 
Socialism ; he does not; but he thinks it inevitable when reason 
alone holds sway. Socialism has been strikingly associated 
with the downfall of empires. Moreover, Socialism—the inter- 
vention of the State as dispenser and provider—has appeared 
again and again simultaneously with a fall in the birth-rate, 
In order that the stress of competition may be reduced, repro- 
ductive activity is lessened. In other words, the interests of 
society are hostile to the interests of the race. The power 
of controlling the birth-rate is, as Mr. Hubbard says in one of 
the few ill-chosen phrases in the book, a new evolutionary 
“environment” which is purely the creation of reason. The 
conclusion is that a civilization founded on pure reason is a 
“flat impossibility.” Mr. Hubbard’s theory, it will be seen, 
is in contradiction of Utilitarianism, which never distinguished 
between the interests of society and those of the race. Their 
interests were assumed to be identical. 

How, then, can civilization be saved? There must, Mr. 
Hubbard argues, be a supra-rational method, free from the 
limitations of reason—a method capable of self-sacrifice in 
the interests of posterity. A religious motive, in fact, can 
alone save civilization. It may be said that all this is a 
superfluous piece of ratiocination for arriving at the con- 
clusion, which every person who holds a creed accepts, that 
without religion there can be no right conduct of life, and 
that an irreligious nation is bound to perish. We are 
reminded of a passage in Tristram Shandy, which runs like 
this (we quote from memory): “‘ All which,’ said my father, 
*‘ you may read in the Institutes of Justinian.’ ‘I can read itas 
well,’ said Yorick, ‘in my Catechism.’” It is not easy, indeed, 
to defend the author against a charge of superfluousness unless 
he shows us precisely how religion can cull the best from the 
competitive and non-competitive systems, unless he indicates, 
in fine, which religion is best designed to do it. He carries 
his explanation, however, no further than to maintain that the 
“motive of religion,” which is to save a civilization, must be 
“cosmocentric,” not “ geocentric”; it must be foreseeing and 
idealistic in its sweep, it must not be a self-interested 
aspiration. He says of the religious motive which will 
save civilization that it is a method “within which, though 
there is service, yet there is perfect freedom,” and that it is 
“the co-ordination of law and liberty.” But this is too 
vague. What sort of liberty? Does this liberty sanction 
the scientific limitation of families—a question with which 
the author apparently undertakes to deal, but with which he 
never comes to really close quarters? A designed fall! in the 
birth-rate is not a fact which can possibly be passed over 
vaguely when dealing with the subject of this book. Although 
Mr. Hubbard will not name a religion which will fulfil his 
purpose—saying that that is a question for theologians— 
he does examine some religious systems in illustration of hig 
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theme. Thus he finds that the revival of pagan earnestness 
in worshipping the gods under Augustus was inadequate 
because it was “ geocentric.” Gibbon said the last word on 
that matter when he declared that the various modes of 
worship in the Roman world were “all considered by the 

ple as equally true ; by the philosopher as equally false ; 
and by the magistrate as equally useful.” When the 
governing classes have not faith, the nominal acceptance 
of a religion can avail little. We cannot go into Mr. 
Hubbard’s review of the decline of Rome under a social- 
istic system of doles, sterility, and loose marriage laws. 
His account follows the well-known lines. Greek religion 
was also “geocentric,” and therefore no more useful than 
the Roman. Lastly, unexpectedly and rather illogically 
having renounced for himself the burden of choice, Mr. 
Hubbard finds in Chinese Taoism substantially the religious 
motive which he predicates. In ancestor-worship there is 
cosmocentric significance. He recounts an experience of his 
own in visiting a Chinese temple and worshipping his 
ancestors—really a rather grotesque recital. Of course, the 
religious motive of Hiao among Taoists does not operate 
successfully because it is not sufficiently balanced by reason, and 
has done nothing to modify the cruel struggle for existence in 
China. But still, if the religious motive can be detached from 
all its circumstances, Mr. Hubbard finds the kernel of what 
he wants in the cult of Hiao. 

After all has been said, is not Mr. Hubbard unconsciously 
advocating Positivism? The “ Religion of Humanity” aims 
(without success, as we believe, because Humanity can never 
replace the Deity as an object of worship) at gathering round 
humanity affection for our fellow man, respect and love of 
those in the past who have brought us to the position we 
occupy, and self-sacrifice for the generations yet unborn, in 
whose hearts it will be our reward to live loved and reverenced 
in our turn. 

Only a word is necessary in conclusion as to Mr. Hubbard’s 
attitude towards eugenics. He rejects the whole contention 
of the eugenic system so far as it professes to produce racial 
permanence, because success in breeding for intellectual 
ability or physical splendour is only a triumph of reason, and 
reason alone, as he says, solves nothing. 





THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY AND THE 
WORSHIP OF THE DEAD.* 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

TuE volume before us is not an offshoot of the Golden Bough. 
It incorporates twelve lectures on the “ Fear and Worship of 
the Dead,” delivered in the Lent and Easter terms of 1911 at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and repeated, with large additions, 
before the University of St. Andrews as the Gifford Lectures 
for 1911 and 1912. The title is one that will allure many 
readers outside the circle of anthropological specialists, but 
if they hope to learn Dr. Frazer’s views on the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul we must at the outset warn them they 
will be disappointed. Any question in natural theology, he 
tells us, can be handled in three ways: the dogmatic, the 
philosophical, and the historical. Dr. Frazer advisedly sets 
aside philosophy no less than dogmatism, and elects to follow 
the historical method. To a strictly historical method the 
questions alike of the truth or the moral value of religious 
beliefs are irrelevant. Dr. Frazer is at least no pragmatist. 
Moreover, this historical method, he states at the outset, is to 

be descriptive rather than comparative :— 

“The comparative method is unquestionably the more attractive 

and stimulating, but . .. if we desire to exclude theories and 
merely accumulate facts for the use of science, the descriptive 
method is undoubtedly the better adapted for the arrangement of 
our materials; it may not stimulate so powerfully, but it lays a 
more solid foundation on which future inquirers may build.” 
For Dr. Frazer the fire of devotion to truth grows always 
steadily. “I had rather be a doorkeeper ...” Instead of 
plunging into the sea of facts that simply surge through the 
book, we will attempt to survey the new outlook from one or 
two solid planks that may build, as it were, akind of structural 
raft, precious if temporary. 

First, if we would understand the savage mind, we must 
re-think our terminology. Death and immortality do not 
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mean to the savage what they mean to ns. His principles of 
observation, classification, and therefore terminology are 
other than ours. Dr. Rivers-has recently given us an excel- 
lent example. In any Melanesian vocabulary the word mata 
is given as the equivalent of dead, but this is a most inadequate 
and even false equation. 

“Tt is true that the word mate is used for a dead man, but it is 
also used for a person who is seriously ill and likely to die, and 
also often for a person who is healthy, but so old that, one may 
roy a from the native point of view, if he is not dead he ought 

In a word, the Melanesians have no categories which exactly 
correspond to ours of “dead” and “living,” but they have 
two different categories of mat2 and tva, one including the 
very sick and aged as well as the dead, while the other 
excludes from the living those who are hors de combat. We 
must understand the categories before we can correctly use 
the words. Nor is it merely a question of words; a man who 
is maté would, though living, among the Melanesians be the 
proper object of funeral rites. It horrifies the Western 
missionary to see an old woman walk cheerfully to her own 
funeral; it fulfils the savage notion of what is right and 
seemly, for is she not mate? 

In the light of this diversity of savage categories we under- 
stand how practical, how little abstract, are primitive man’s 
conceptions. Maté he understands because it is hors de combat, 
but when an eminent German anthropologist gave the 
sentence “Every man must die” to a Bakairi Indian of 
Brazil to translate into his own language, the Indian 
“remained long silent.” The Indian had no idea of necessity 
in the abstract, He could not understand or translate “ must,” 
and in particular he has no conception at all of the necessity 
of death. He knows nothing about a natural end of the vital 
process; he believes that all sickness and disease are the 
effects of witchcraft. 

To us death is a sharp severance, complete if not final; 
the life here and the life hereafter are wholly different, and 
the passage from one to the other is abrupt and irrevocable. 
This is not so with the savage. His mut2-ness softens the 
transition; life beyond is just like that led on earth. The 
ghost has joined another ghostly tribe with the like tribal 
customs; he eats and drinks and hunts and fishes. Nor is 
he wholly cut off—he revisits the living, is seen and heard and 
talked with. And last, the life beyond death is not endless, 
not eternal life, not a straight line infinitely produced, but 
a recurrent circle—in a word, the faith and fancy of primitive 
man is fixed not on immortality but on reincarnation. 

This is no a priort theory. Dr. Frazer piles up facts 
proving it up to the hilt. The lowest savages of which we 
possess a comparatively full and accurate record are the 
natives of Central Australia. The aborigines of all Australia 
remained at a low level, but those of the central district 
are lowest. This is owing to the arid nature of the country; 
vegetation is scanty, and animal life at certain seasons of 
the year maintained with difficulty. The coast-lands, on the 
other hand, are comparatively fertile, for they are watered 
by showers condensed from an atmosphere charged with 
moisture by the neighbouring sea. Thus the vegetation and 

supply of animal and vegetable food is varied and plentiful. 
With the aborigines of Central Australia Dr. Frazer begins, 
and with them the faith in reincarnation is firm and 
unflagging. 

In fact, they think that every living person without exception 
is the reincarnation of a dead person who lived on earth a 
longer or shorter time ago. This belief is held universally by 
the tribes which occupy an immense area of Australia, from 
the centre northwards to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
Central Australian has no Hades; the spirits of the dead 
continue to haunt their native land waiting to be born again. 
They haunt the sacred places of their particular totem on the 
look-out for passing women who may bring them to birth. 
Thus it is not death in our sense in which primitive man at 
the outset believes, nor yet immortality, but just recurrent life. 
His attention is focussed on the Here, not the Hereafter. 
Then very gradually does he detach him from what he can 
see and touch, and build up an unseen world. At first he 
provides for his dead as though he were living but in tem- 
porary seclusion, builds him a hut, lights hima fire on his 
grave, clears him a path through the forest. Then slowly 
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propitiation, and out of the tended ghost develops one factor of 
the worshipped god. Funeral rites seem at the outset mainly 
directed to the regulation of the status of the ghost. His 
position, owing to his mat?-ness, is irregular ; it is important 
to define it, to perform what Mr. Van Gennep well calls rites 
de passage, ceremonies that help the transit from one stage to 
another ; initiation rites, marriage rites, funeral rites, are all at 
heart one; “death is the initiation into the higher mysteries.” 

Funeral rites, moreover, keep the ghost within the tribe; 
they insure his joining the ancestral ghosts, whence he will 
re-emerge as a future tribesman. Everything is kept, so to 
speak, in the family, or rather, to be accurate, in the group. 
Nothing, as Professor Gilbert Murray has well observed, is so 
dangerous as “ raw ghost” ; the ghost, like the individual man, 
must remain within the pale of the community, placable, 
amenable to tribal custom and morality. Thus what the 
primitive believes in and realizes is a sort of tribal 
immortality. The current of life that vitalizes the tribe is 
never interrupted. His faith is really fact, the tribe is 
immortal, and the tribe to him is more than any individual 
member of the tribe. 

We have reconstructed—theorized, it may be—more than 
Dr. Frazer himself in his conscientious caution would approve. 
His profoundly interesting and suggestive book is to blame. 
Fools are apt to rush in. It will escape no one that the faith 
of these simple savages in reincarnation is strangely like, is, 
mutatis mutandis, identical with, the outlook on death held 
by some poets and thinkers to-day. The hope of individual 
immortality they are compelled to renounce, but they find a 
strange, austere content in the thought that life itself lives on. 
Spring, instead of an unbearable pain, brings to them peace 
and even joy, because life perennial springs from death. Such 
is the thought in Mrs. Cornford’s beautiful and poignant 
Morality, “ Death and the Princess.” 


“Out of the earth again are born 
Growing grass, and trees, and corn, 
To drink the sun and drink the rain, 
Then die, down again— 

Down, down into the ground, 
Up again and round and round. 
So my creatures live and die, 
So the sun goes round the sky.” 


Such is the consolation offered by the King of the Wood, a 
faith noble always and satisfying—to the King of the Wood. 





SOCIAL CONDITIONS AT OXFORD.* 


A FEW years ago when Miss Eglantyne Jebb wrote her 
book on Cambridge she set an admirable example, and 
the series of articles which have since appeared in the 
Charity Organization Society’s Review upon social work in 
provincial towns has been most instructive. Miss Butler, 
who has contributed to that Review, has now published a 
volume on Oxford’s social conditions, and we hope that other 
towns will likewise find their vates sacer or sacra. Of all pro- 
vincial towns of their size Oxford and Cambridge are likely to 
afford the widest general interest, because in addition to their 
ordinary inhabitants they have also a special population of 
about three thousand which regularly renews itself every 
three or four years, and their ardent lovers are scattered 
throughout the kingdom. The University does not fill a large 
place in the present picture, since it has gradually surrendered 
most of its civic authority. Its chief function on this social 
stage to-day is to cause periods of slack employment in many 
trades during vacation and to provide some social workers 
in term time. 

Miss Butler gives an excellent study of what is going on 
in a city where the organization of social work is well 
developed, and a unit of reasonable size can be exhaustively 
treated. She begins with an interesting historical review 
which traces the ecclesiastical influence on the surrounding 
society, the early charities, endowments of apprenticeship, 
almshouses, &c., the effects of the Elizabethan and Caroline 
poor laws down to the establishment of the two unions which 
deal with the Oxford puupers. This is followed by chapters 
on employment, illustrated by diagrams. Trade unionism is 
not very strong in Oxford, but it has done good work on both 
the industrial and the provident sides among men and women. 
The author notes, however, that union regulations, by insisting 
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on specialization, have made great difficulties for those who 
have tried to remedy temporary unemployment. Then there 
is an excellent and encouraging chapter on “ Housing.” In 
1811 the average number of persons in a house was 6'4- in 
1911, 44. This would mean a substantial improvement ping 
if the quality had been stationary. The improvement is the 
greater when we consider that the very large number of 
houses built in the last century are mainly more roomy. In 
this as in other directions Oxford can boast that she has never 
favoured municipal trading. Instead of taking money from 
one set of people to subsidize the housing of another 
the City Council has followed the lines proper to a govern. 
ing body of making the responsible people do their duty 
by closing and demolition orders, by watching for insanitary 
conditions and insisting on their remedy, with the result 
that there has been steady improvement, and the death-rate 
has been halved in the last sixty years. In one case only does 
Miss Butler advise the interference of authority; she would 
like to see municipal lodging-houses “ with strict supervision” 
for those bad characters who by debt, dirt, and drunkenness 
have proved themselves unfit to be free tenants of houses, 
There follows an interesting chapter on the cost of living and 
family budgets. As elsewhere, wages and the cost of living 
have risen together of late, while more and more can be had 
apparently for nothing inthe way of education, medical relief, &c. 
The chapter on Temperance tells us that in 1639, wher 
the population was under 8,000, there were “above 300 
ale-houses.” In 1911 there were 253 licensed houses for a 
population of 53,000 in vacation. Since 1904, while the 
population has increased, 25 licences have been extinguished 
under the Act of that year—slow but satisfactory progress. 
Convictions for drunkenness have declined from 194 to 102 
between 1904 and 1911. While these are halved, the convictions 
for gambling have increased 64 times, from 9 to 59. It is 
impossible to draw any very convincing conclusions where 
so much depends on the variable energy of the police. One 
can only hope that there is no confirmation of the theory, so 
often held up to discourage temperance workers, namely, that 
where drunkenness decreases, gambling and vice increase. No 
less we may hope that compulsory thrift will not damage the 
voluntary spirit, which has evidently thriven, according to 
the accounts given of the Friendly Societies, provident dis- 
pensaries, &c. On the whole this is a more encouraging book 
than most that we read on social reform, for they generally 
lead to the counsel of despair, the cry for authoritarian 
restrictions ; it also has a subdued piquancy of style which is 
attractive. Apartfrom emphasizing the need for organization 
of relief, the author is admirably judicial; she restrains 
expression of her own opinions, but one cannot help inferring 
that she agrees with the words that she quotes from Burke: 
“It is better to cherish virtue and humanity by leaving much 
to free will, even with some loss to the object, than to attempt 
to make men mere machines and instruments of a political 
benevolence.” 





HALF LENGTHS.* 
Mr. GrorcE RvssE.1’s books are excellent substitutes for 
dining out “in the world” and for keeping good company. 
They are full of anecdotes about prominent contemporaries 
and the famous dead, told and introduced with the art ofa 
practised raconteur. The good storyteiler gets quickly to 
the point, and he can manage to tell a series of stories 
without dragging them in like a string of captives behind 
him. This is perhaps the peculiar merit of Mr. George 
Russell’s articles, the direction in which he peculiarly excels. 
He writes a style lucid, rapid, and polite, well suited to the 
point of view from which he comments on human nature and 
affairs, which is that of a man of the world who is at the same 
time an ardent Churchman, and that of a Whig who seems 
in all matters, save the minor morals and the ethics 
of the surface, to have accepted, genially but without 
enthusiasm, the spirit of modern democracy. His last book, 
Half Lengths, opens with two essays—one on Cardinal 
Newman, contrasting him with Manning; the other on the late 
Duke of Devonshire; these two are the best in the volume. 
“ Sense and Sensibility” he calls his essay on Manning and 
Newman; but it is not a happy title, nor would the essay be 
so good if the contrast between the two rested mainly on that 
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antithesis. “ Saint and Statesman ” is a more accurate summary 
of what Mr. George Russell has written about them. He 
quotes a saying of Manning’s after Newman’s death, “ Poor 
Newman! he was a great hater,” which is illuminating both 
in the direction of the speaker’s own character, whose eye was 
caught first by that quality in Newman, and as a criticism of 
his nobler antagonist. The essay on the Duke of Devonshire 
js admirable not only as a character-sketch and a rapid 
summary of the political career of “the last of the Whigs,” 
bat as a compendious little treatise on Whiggism. Mr. 
George Russell is in an advantageous position to discuss and 
define the Whiggish point of view, which has moulded nearly 
two hundred years of English history. 

Socially and politically the Whigs were bound together by the 
persuasion that they were a chosen people—a pretension which 
roused in the young Disraeli one of his sincerest hatreds, 
especially as this inner conviction was combined with a 
refusal to take their position as aristocrats romantically. 
“The Venetian oligarchy,” as he called the Whig Party, was 
not only closed, but the reverse of exuberant and imaginative. 
Politically the Whigs had one great principle, they believed 
in Liberty; to complete their creed, says Mr. Russell, in 
the place of Equality and Fraternity we must substitute 
the word “ property.” Their tradition was to detest both 
enthusiasm and rodomontade, both idealism and any display 
of either personal or national vanity. Pride—and they had 
plenty of pride, both of birth and great possessions—which 
expressed itself in display, they considered beneath the 
dignity of a Whig. A sense of his own position in the true 
Whig showed itself in indifference to appearances and to the 
opinions of others. They embodied, therefore, a type of 
aristocratic tradition peculiar to the English. As believers 
in matter-of-fact reason they delighted in taking a plain, 
unromantic view of their own privileges; and in the same 
way, where their country was concerned, they felt it was 
beneath her dignity to bother about her prestige when 
her plain, solid advantage lay in an opposite direction: 
England, like a Whig nobleman, should be above con- 
sidering the figure she cut in the world. After the 
Afghan war, Lord Hartington defended our withdrawal 
in an admirable speech, in which this sentence occurs : 
“We go away now because we do not want Kandahar, and 
because we have no right to be there.” There speaks the 
typical Whig. Observe the complete absence of magnilo- 
quence, the order of the reasons given too, the strong sense 
of plain justice, and the implied contempt for “ prestige” and 
all the ideals of the Imperial Tory. 

The Whigs were bored by Church questions. They tended, 
as a rule, to be eighteenth-century in their indifference to 
religion; but in some of them, notably in the late Duke of 
Devonshire, a sense of obligation to their country was as strong 
and pervasive as religion has been in the lives of many. 





OUR LEGAL SYSTEM.* 
One hoped on taking up Mr. Durran’s book to find a reasoned 
and exhaustive analysis of the defects of our legal organiza- 
tion. Unhappily the promise is hardly fulfilled. Our author, 
like too many reformers, is astride a hobby, and his hobby is 
the superiority of what one may call the Continental as 
opposed to the Anglo-Saxon system. He sees many of our 
weaknesses clearly enough, but he goes further than he need, 
too often making charges for which there is no foundation 
and supporting them by arguments which have no relevance. 
Moreover, he is too often content to assert the superiority of the 
Tatin systems without troubling to demonstrate it. He charges 
our law with unnecessary and absurd complexity, our Bench and 
Bar with excessive devotion to the technical side of their profes- 
sion, our system generally with excessive costliness and defective 
legal education. His remedies are codification, a Ministry of 
Justice to superintend the development and administration 
of the law, the fusion of the two branches of the legal pro- 
fession, the substitution of civilian judges for a Bench supplied 
exclusively from the Bar, and the abolition of the jury in civil 
eases. Incidentally, he urges some minor reforms, such as 
the modification of the circuit system and tbe institution of 
more complete method of legal education, while his attack 
is directed not only against the organization of English law, 
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but against the systems of India and the United States also. 
With many of his charges one finds oneself in substantial agree- 
ment. Thus it is difficult to find an answer to his statement 
that the raising of court fees is no more reasonable than it would 
be to make a rule that no one under fourteen stone in weight 
should be allowed access to the courts. Similarly it is very 
difficult to see any argument against the amalgamation of the 
professions of solicitor and barrister. There can be little 
doubt that this would save the layman costs, diminish counsel’s 
fees, and widen the distribution of work in a profession where 
a few people make much more and a vast majority much less 
than a reasonable living. There is also (in spite of the recom- 
mendations of the recent commission) a great deal to be said 
for the abolition of the jury in civil cases. Although, bow- 
ever, one can agree with some of our author's conclusions, one 
need not accept all the allegations on which they are founded. 
He regards the Bar as a gigantic conspiracy to defeat any 
reform which threatens its own pockets. The civil jury 
subsists, according to him, because, though it defeats justice, 
it suits the advocate with a bad case. He forgets that for 
every advocate who has a bad case there is another who has a 
good one. The Bench he regards as an effete institution, 
begotten and kept alive by the Bar for its own purposes. The 
parent is now engaged, he says, in devouring its offspring. In 
America “ the process of deglutition is almost complete.” As 
for the fiction that the Bar or its trades unions, the Inns of 
Court, have ever “laid the foundation of any liberties except 
those which their members take with” the public, he 
regards that as “a flight of fiction” after which “ Cagliostro 
and Dr. Pangloss pant in vain.” One is not surprised to find 
a good many reckless statements of fact adduced in support 
of these contentions. Thus the allegation that the “advocate 
on the bench ” becomes counsel for the prosecution as soon as 
the case is opened, is grotesquely remote from the truth; and 
the statement that the sole object of the retention of the 
conveyancer’s legal jargon is to increase costs shows an equal 
ignorance of fact. Again, Mr. Durran is hardly just in his 
invective against the law which gives the client no claim in 
contract against his counsel. The argument that counsel cannot 
sue for his fee is more than a quibble, as Mr. Durran would 
admit if he knew how many bad debts a successful barrister 
has to write off in the course of his career. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Durran displays a creditable 
grasp of his subject, and the few quotations already made 
will have shown that he is able to put bis points in an exceed- 
ingly effective and entertaining style. In spite of some 
ignorance, some prejudice, and a not too strict sense of 
relevancy the book is one that may be read with profit by both 
layman and lawyer. 





PAUL THE FIRST OF RUSSIA.* 

Tue Emperor Paul I. of Russia, who was born in 1754 and 
assassinated in 1801, is one of the strangest charaeters—and 
this is saying a good deal—who ever sat upon the throne of 
Russia. Mr. Waliszewski has written a book which does 
much to clear up the mysteries which hang about. this 
enigmatic, mean, and tragic figure. Historians who until 
lately were inclined to dismiss him as mad have now veered 
round to thinking that the wretched Paul had something 
of a great man about him. Mr. Waliszewski holds the 
balance between these two views of Paul's character, and 
the impression the reader gets from his book is that Paul 
was certainly not a great man, though he had brilliant 
faculties, and that while never insane in a pathological sense, 
or even weak-minded, he was liable to fits of excitement, during 
which he could hardly be held responsible for his actions, 
His education was as unfortunate a one for a future king 
as ean well be imagined. First petted and then persecuted by 
his mother, Catherine the Great, who determined that he 
should not succeed her, his excitable pride was irritated and 
fostered by seclusion, while his natural interest in affairs of 
State was deflected by his mother’s treatment of him into 
channels of intrigue. It is impossible to imagine a more 
unfortunate upbringing for a violent, excitable prince than 
one which took all responsibility from. him, humiliated him, 
and threw him in the company of schemers who flattered him 
on the chance of his one day becoming ‘'sar. 

When he came to the throne in 1796, to the surprise of all 
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Catherine’s favourites, Paul behaved with great leniency 
towards them, and it looked as though his reign would be 
marked by exceptional benevolence. But as Paul came to 
realize that he possessed the power the dream of which bad 
excited him when he was an heir-apparent without honour, 
his conduct changed. The exaggerated egotism which the 
experiences of his youth had done so much to foster, prompted 
him to exercise his powers more and more arbitrarily. He 
became one of those intolerable autocratic rulers who insist, 
whenever the mood seizes them, on doing everything them- 
selves; and his conduct in every department of government 
was marked now by extraordinary leniency, now by savage 
brutality. 

The idea of Napoleon fascinated him, and he began to 
believe himself the only man in Europe fit to stand beside 
him: in foreign policy Napoleon and Paul were to be the 
great twin brethren who should rule the world. As Paul’s 
prodigious idea of himself grew, his suspicions of others 
intensified. These suspicions, though often erratic in 
direction, were, on the whole, well founded. At last he 
shut himself up in a kind of fortified palace, surrounded 
only by men on whose fidelity he thought he could rely. 
Unfortunately for himself, he always suspected first those 
who showed ability, and the result was that at last only those 
remained about him who had little or no power of thwarting 
plots against the Crown. On the night of March 11th, 1801, 
the conspirators had no difficulty in getting into the palace 
and reaching the Emperor's apartments. Mr. Waliszewski 
gives a wonderfully vivid account of the growth of the con- 
spiracy and the parts played in it by various characters. He 
also gives all the facts that can be known about Paul’s death 
that night. His son, Alexander I., was sleeping peacefully 
not many bedrooms away while Paul was being murdered; 
and Mr. Waliszewski shows that in all probability Alexander 
was aware of what was going on. The great merit of Mr. 
Waliszewski’s book is that it tells the story of the wretched 
Paul in such a way that we realize fully the mixture of 
barbarity and punctilio in the court and society of Russia at 
the close of the eighteenth century. He is an admirable 
describer of character and an admirable narrator. 





AN ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE.* 


ENGLAND can never know too much of that giant band of 
seamen who served under Nelson, and when the particular 
hero has the further advantages of being, like Sir Charles Tyler 
as described by a contemporary, “from the Emerald Isle,” 
with “a slight touch of the brogue,. . . replete with anec- 
dote,... good-humoured and a gentleman,” his biographer 
is a public benefactor. Born in 1760, Charles Tyler 
joined the Navy eleven years later in the curious 
position, usual at the time, of “captain’s servant, volun- 
teer,” which enabled young gentlemen to learn the 
rudiments of seamanship, and incidentally to gain seniority 
as probationers under the officer to whose nominal service 
they were appointed. As a midshipman on the flagship 
‘ Preston’ he witnessed the disastrous attempt to enforce the 
provisions of the Boston Port Bill, was promoted commander 
in 1783, and was entrusted with the task of suppressing 
smuggling at Milford Haven, a matter of high importance in 
view of the extensive espionage carried on under cover of 
illicit trade. Ten years later we find him in command of the 
‘ Meleager’ under Hood at Toulon, winning distinction by his 
capable discharge of difficult duties ashore, and proving his 
ship to be an admirable school for turning out efficient officers, 
Hardinge and Hardy among them. His command is also 
notable for the fact that it was marked by a court-martial 
which settled once for all the hitherto doubtful status of 
marines. 

So strenuous were the times that he spent the next five 
years without enjoying a day's leave. Posted tothe‘ Warrior’ 
in 1799, he took part in the “ hide and seek mancuvres” of the 
Mediterranean fleet under Lord St. Vincent, and was present 
at the battle of Copenhagen. From this period dates his close 
friendship with Nelson, several of whose letters, chiefly con- 
cerning Tyler’s unsatisfactory son, are included in the volume. 
Early in 1805 he was appointed to the ‘Tonnant,’ “one of the 
finest vessels of her class afloat,” which had been captured 
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from the French at the Nile, and this was the ship he com. 
manded at Trafalgar, where he was badly wounded in the 
thigh—a casualty which gained him the rare indulgence of a 
month’s leave and a pension of £250 a year. Promoted in 
1808 to flag rank as rear-admiral, he joined the Lisbon fleet, 
and after four years of ceaseless activity was ordered to the 
Cape, where he bade farewell to active service in 1816, 

Colonel Wyndham-Quin has compiled the memoir of his 
distinguished great-grandfather with a straightforward effi. 
ciency worthy of its subject. It is a chronicle of duty and 
adventure which will be read with pleasure by all who believe 
that the qualities fitted for the accomplishment of these are 
the most precious heritage of our race. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—@~—— 
MUSIC ON THE SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE. 

Music on the Shakespearean Stage. By G. H. Cowiing. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. net.)—The share taken by music in the 
Elizabethan drama and the nature of that music are subjects 
which could easily fill more than one large volume. Mr. Cowling 
makes no claim to have dealt with them at the length they 
deserve ; he has, however, written a sketch which contains a large 
amount of information likely to be of use as the basis of a more 
systematic inquiry. In addition to some chapters of a gencral 
character, Mr. Cowling has taken each instrument in turn, and 
collected instances of its use upon the Elizabethan stage. It 
would have added to the interest of the study if Mr. Cowling 
had been able to give some information upon the music used 
in masques. We may remark, by the way, that though the 
use of incidental music in a play to heighten an emotional 
effect is sometimes considered illegitimate, it was constantly 
practised by the Elizabethans. Speaking blank verse “through 
music” undoubtedly produces a strong emotional effect, though 
possibly a rather sentimental one, upon the hearer; and the scene 
in Twel/th Night before the Fool sings, “Come away, come away, 
death,” shows how well Shakespeare understood the device. A 
quotation in this connexion from Pepys made by Mr. Cowling is 
too good to be passed by. On February 27th, 1668, “he saw 
Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, a poorish play, but finely acted. ‘But 
that which did please me beyond anything in the whole world 
was the wind-musique when the angel comes down.’ It made 
him feel, he tells us, as he used to feel when he was in love 
with his wife.” How enormously Pepys would have enjoyed a 
Wagner opera! Shakespeare Music. Edited by E. W. Naylor, 
Mus.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.)—A large number of delightful 
contemporary songs and dances, which occur, or might occur, in 
Shakespeare plays, have been collected by Dr. Naylor, who has 

added some information upon Elizabethan musical instruments. 











THE STANE STREET. 

The Stane Street: a Monograph. By Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated 
by William Hyde. (Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Stane 
Street is the Roman road running from London by way of Epsom, 
Dorking, and Pulborough to Chichester ; and Mr. Belloc has given 
us a very fazcinating study upon it. He first deals generally with 
Roman roads in Britain, and then passes to the special considera- 
tion of the Stane Street, which he believes differs in one important 
respect from the others. “The Stane Street,” he says, “ bears 
throughout its whole course the mark of being specially designed 
to unite London for military purposes alone, and by the shortest 
route, with the south-west and the Great Haven, the second entry 
into Britain from oversea, the alternative route to the Kentish 
one in the military connexion from Rome through London to the 
frontier.” After dealing at some length with the road as a whole, 
and considering such questions as the causes of the divergence 
of its alignment from the straight line between London and 
Chichester, Mr. Belloc comes to a detailed discussion of the road’s 
course. This portion of his study has some of the charm of a 
detective story of the intellectual sort, for Mr. Belloc always has 
some ingenious hypothesis to put forward or some unexpected 
inference to draw which will solve his topographical difficulties. 
The book would offer a basis and unity of idea for a most delight- 
ful walking tour through Surrey and Sussex. 








AUGUST STRINDBERG. 

August Strindberg: Studies and Impressions. By L. Lind-af- 
Hageby. (Stanley Paul. 6s. net.)—A considerable number of 
Strindberg’s works have appeared in English translations of 
varying merit; but Miss Lind-af-Hageby’s careful study reminds 
us how much we have still to learn of them, We know nothing, 
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for instance, of Strindberg’s historical plays, which are considered 
in Sweden to be among his most important writings. Indeed, 
pearly all the plays that have hitherto been translated have 

to his realistic and Ibsenesque period, whereas there can 
be no doubt that his most important work for the stage was done 
during the later part of his life. He had then, like the so-called 
« Post-Impressionists” in painting, abandoned the elaborate 
technique of the realistic school, and had laid the foundations 
of a drama which was to be conventional and almost naif alike 
in its literary form and in its scenic representation. Strindberg 
was a great originator, and Miss Lind-af-Hageby’s biography 
explains clearly how it was that he fell short of greatness in 
achievement. All geniuses tend, perhaps, to be unbalanced; but 
Strindberg’s lack of balance was fatally complete. Although, 
however, his own work must for this reason always seem to be on 
asmaller scale than that of his great antagonist Ibsen, it is still 
a moot question which of the two will be able to claim the larger 
influence in the shaping of the drama in Europe, 








SOME COOKERY BOOKS. 

English Cookery Books to the Year 1850. By Arnold Whitaker 
Oxford, M.A.. M.D. (Henry Frowde. 65s. net.)—This is a 
catalogue of cookery books, beginning with one published in 
1500, in which the full title of each book is followed by an 
interesting little review of its contents. Dr, Oxford pays special 
attention to the medical receipts and advice, which are generally 
given a prominent place in these old books. Here is a remedy, 
perhaps for appendicitis, taken from “A Closet for Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” published in 1608. “For one that is taken within 
the body or any place. Take Rose cakes, aqua vitae, and rose 
water, heate it on a chafindish of coales, lay it to the stomacke, 
they shall mend by God’s grace.” There is something 
pleasantly soothing in the description of this poultice, but in 
1705 we read of a treatment of “cold snail water” made from 
“100 snails and a Pint of great Earth Worms, boiled in a 
gallon of new milk of a Red Cow,” which must have made 
heavy demands on the fortitude of all the people con- 
eerned in its preparation, as well as on that of the patient. 
Kettner’s Book of the Table. (Kettner’s, Limited.) — This 
entertaining book is the result of the collaboration of 
Mr. G. A. Sala and Mr. Dallas with Mr. Kettner, “the noted 
chef.” It was first published in 1877, and was well worth reprinting, 
not only for the excellent receipts and the wise advice on various 
methods of cooking, but for the amusing stories and the excur- 
sions into the realms of history, etymology, and natural history 
by means of which the authors have done much to enliven the 
task of ordering dinner. Besides this the host or hostess will 
find the book a capital subject of conversation with their guests, 
for who is not amused and interested by queer and unexpected 
ideas about food, if the dish before him is satisfactory? The 
arrangement is alphabetical, and while some of the articles are 
Jong and may almost be called essays, such, for instance, as those 
on “Gallimawfry” and “Salad,” others merely give a concise 
receipt. Some readers will wonder to find the headings “ Ass,” 
“Bentley,” and “Betsey Prig” in a cookery book, but by the 
time they have reached “Cleopatra” they will be prepared for 
surprises,——In “'The Woman’s Economical Series ” we have Just 
Use It Up, by Mary B. Browne, and Economical Cookery, by Kate 
Addison (Hodderand Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net each).—They are useful 
little books of practical receipts. The One Maid Cookery Book, by 
Mistress A. E, Congreve (Herbert Jenkins, 2s. 6d. net), gives, besides 
many well-thought-out receipts, some excellent advice on the art 
of housekeeping, which, as she remarks, develops from the little 
girl’s game into the woman’s “serious occupation, enjoyable or 
not, according to the skill with which it is played.” 














DAME FASHION, 1786 TO 1912, 

Dame Fashion, 1786 to 1912. By Julius M. Price. (Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co. £3 3s. net.)—Those who desire to study 
pictures of female fashions from 1825 to 1875 could hardly find a 
more delightful book than the present volume. The illustrations of 
gowns, shawls, and bonnets for 1840-45, for instance—taken, as are 
all the illustrations, from contemporary fashion plates—are the 
most elegantly simpering reproductions of modes that can be 
imagined, and the reader, if not already a convert to Early 
Victorianism, will certainly be immediately subjugated by the 
ringletted charms of these “sweet creatures” in tarlatan. The 
book itself is quite pleasant reading, but we wish that the author, 
instead of devoting almost his whole space to vague generalities 
about the trend of fashion or to gossip about Madame Récamier 
or Lady Blessington, had given a few more descriptions of the 
fascinating crinolines and tippets which he illustrates. We have 
deliberately spoken above of the book affording ground for the 





study of the period from 1825 to 1875, as neither the classical 
dress of the early Empire nor the modern dress of this century is 
nearly as well represented as the Early Victorian. The pictures 
of the Intter are, we repeat, among the most delightful fashion 
plates that we have ever seen. 





THE ROMANCE OF AMADIS OF GAUL, 

The Romance of Amadis of Gaul. By Henry Thomas. (Blades, 
East, and Blades.)\—This is a learned and scholarly paper 
reprinted from the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions. It 
concerns the authorship, origin, and influence of Amadis of 
Gaul, and is touched by that humour which Spanish literature 
seems so often to strike from its students. To Spanish literature 
Amadis may be said now to belong, although France and Portugal 
both claim it as originally theirs. The account of the conflicting 
claims, as set forth by Mr. Thomas (pp. 7-10), is a fascinating 
inquiry, of which the conclusion is as follows: “Great Britain 
provides in the main the scene and the actors of the story, which 
reached the Iberian Peninsula through the Anglo-French poets. 
Spain has the earliest known version and the earliest mention of 
Amadis; but Portugal has a tradition of an author (which seems 
to justify itself) in an even remoter period. As to whether Spain 
or Portugal received the story first he would be a bold man who 
should at present attempt to decide.” At the same time the 
greater predisposition of Portugal to foreign influences in tho 
Middle Ages inclines the balance slightly in her favour. So 
even the Provengal poetry reached Spain not through Catalonia, 
but through Galicia and Portugal. Mr. Thomas remarks that 
the original story of Amadis (translated from Spain through 
France in the sixteenth century) was “ less successful in England 
than in any other country,” but he quotes Southey to the effect 
that in its continuation, Amadis of Greece, “may be found the 
Zelmane of the Arcadia, the Masque of Cupid of the Faery Queen, 
and the Florizel of the Winter's Tale.” As Mr. Thomas points 
out, this influence was the more remarkable in that the book in 
question was first translated into English seventy-eight yeara 
after Shakespeare’s death. 











REPUBLICAN FRANCE, 1870—1912. 

Republican France, 1870-1912. By Le Petit Homme Rouge, 
(Holden and Hardingham. 12s. 6d.)—In spite of storms and 
scandals—and at no time have these been lacking—the Third 
Republic may fairly claim to have realized the pronouncement of 
Thiers, quoted by Mr. Vizetelly on his title-page, that it was the 
form of government “qui nous divise le moins.” Each succeeding 
trial has served merely toe prove its ever-increased stability. 
Always abused, often ridiculous, the Republic has weathered its 
way to a permanence conceivable only in a country where abuse 
and ridicule are the signs, if not the secret, of popularity. France, 
indeed, owes it too much to be anything but grateful. Its brilliant 
rallying of the nation at the start, its forty years of sound if not 
glorious prosperity, have welded ties that can never be undone, 
Mr. Vizetelly’s review of its achievements is encyclopaedic in 
its thoroughness, and gives lively pictures of the parties and 
personalities whose interplay has shaped the country’s history 
during this period, 





ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE. 

On Hazardous Service. By William Gilmore Beymer. (Hlarper 
and Brothers. 7s. 6d. net.)—Addressed primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, to American readers, Mr. Beymer’s tales of true adventure 
presuppose a familiarity with the events and personalities of the 
Civil War which few but his countrymen are likely to bring 
to them. Mr, Beymer has compiled with considerable difficulty 
—so quickly have these keen vitalities sunk into the limbo of 
research—a group of studies of the scouts and spies who gavo 
their brilliant faculties to the cause of freedom or of retrogression: 
sucb men as Bowie and Rowand, and, most striking of all, those 
heroines of superhuman coolness and resource, Miss Van Lew and 
Mrs. Greenhow. ‘The story how, equipped in some cases with no 
better training than that of shop or counting-house, they staked 
their lives on their wits, picking their way chamois-like through a 
dizzy culmination of hairbreadth chances to safety or an unknown 
grave, makes an enthralling record which even the least expert 
cannot read without interest and inspiration, 


The Hobby Books. Edited by A. Williams. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 1s. per vol.)—The volumes dealing with Pets, Needlework, 
and Woodwork are typical of this useful series, each of which 
is a thoroughly practical little handbook, fully illustrated, and 
treating of a single subject. The books are obviously written 
from a full knowledge, but have a special value in that they deal 
competently with the difficulties of the unlearned, who may wish 
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to discover the right and the wrong method of using ordinary 
tools, the proper dieting of a budgerigar, or the safe way to give 
medicine to dogs and cats. 





Vital Lies. By Vernon Lee. 2 vols. (John Lane. 10s. net.) 
—Taking her title froma passage in The Wild Duck, where Ibsen 
scoffs at the misconceptions of truth which lead on the one hand 
to needless revelations and on the other to the use of “ vital lies” 
or salutary illusions as a “stimulating principle” of conduct, 
Vernon Lee arraigns the fallacies of Pragmatism. Objecting 
to “ practical,” as opposed to scientific, tests of truth, she stands 
on the orthodox platform of Huxley and Clifford, and uncom- 
promisingly combats the tendency that has converted the one- 
time sceptics of religion into the sceptics of science. 





Biographical Register of Christ’s College. Compiled by John 
Peile, Litt.D. 2 vols. (Cambridge University Press. £2 net.) 
—The work which was begun by Dr. Peile has been completed 
by Mr. J. A. Venn. The two volumes cover the whole period of 
the college’s history from 1505 to 1905, and also include the 
records of the earlier foundation of “ God’s House,” which existed 
from 1448 to 1505. Brief biographical notes are appended wherever 
possible to the college and University records of the persons 
occurring in the ‘list. A complete index makes the mass of 
information contained in the work readily accessible.-—— Admis- 
sions to Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. v. 1851 to 1900. 
Edited by W. W. Rouse Ball and J. A. Venn. (Macmillan and 
Co. 21s. net.)—Unlike the Christ’s register just mentioned, this 
one contains no biographical information beyond purely academic 
events. In the present volume, covering only fifty years, 8,674 
admissions are recorded. 





Studies in Foreign Education. By Cloudesley Brereton. (George 
G. Harrop and Co. 5s. net.)—The greater part of this volume is 
occupied by a reprint of Mr. Brereton’s special report to the Board 
of Education upon “ A Comparison between French and English 
Secondary Schools.” Half a dozen other essays also deal with 
various points in the French educational system, a couple more 
with Germany, and the last one with the United States. All of 
them are written with judgment and a wide knowledge of the 
facts. The book is altogether noteworthy and should not be 
overlooked by educationists. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 








Recollections and Impressions 
of the Rev. John Smith, M.A. 


For twenty-five years Assistant-Master at Harrow 
School, 
By EDWARD D. RENDALL and the Rev. GERALD H. 
RENDALL, Litt.D. (late Head-Master of Charterhouse). 
With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo. 
33. 6d. net. 


Mancuester Covrier.—‘‘ One need not be an old Harrovian to catch some- 
thing of the magic spell of such a man as John Smith. Both authors bear 
witness to his humanity, his generosity, his unaffected humility.” 





Russian Sketches: 
Chiefly of Peasant Life. 


Translated from the Russian by BEATRIX L. TOLLE- 
MACHE (The Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache), Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 





Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
A New Commentary, with a Chapter on First Principles by 
WILBRAHAM FITZ-JOHN TRENCH. Large post 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Tur Scorsman.— It is both studious and enlightened; and cannot but 
prove helpful and instructive to anyone who reads it side by side with the 


play. 





Socialism Rejected 
By BERNARD SAMUELSON. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Oxrorp Cxronicie.—A brilliant indictment of Socialism and all its 
works. Excellent reading, and to Socialists this penetrating searchlight on 
some of the stumbling-blocks in their path may be commended with a special 
cordiality.”” 





ELDER & CO., 15 Waterioo Place, 8&.W. 


London: SMITH, 








et 


BEST NEW BOOKS 


SOCIETY, POLITICS, 
AND DIPLOMACY, 1820-64 


Passages from the Journal of 
FRANCIS W. H. CAVENDISH. 
With 4 Illustrations, Cloth, 15s. net. 








Twenty-five years in Society and the Foreign Office (five ag 
précis-writer to two Foreign Secretaries) gave Mr. Cavendish a 
peculiar knowledge of the leading personalities of his time, and 
his diary constitutes an unusually valuable picture of earl 
Victorian society. He gives curious and interesting anecdotes of 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, Napvleon III., the Empress 
Eugénie, and other royal or distinguished persons, English and 
foreign. To the history of many burning questions of his day, 
such as the Canadian, Polish, and Hungarian rebellions, the 
British, Danish, Italian, and American wars, the Spanish Marriages, 
the anti-Papal Agitation, and the Indian Mutiny, he adds con. 
temporary notes on English, French, and Italian political intrigues, 
and the book, as a whole, gives a picture of a state of affairs 
strangely different from that which now prevails. 


THE EWS AND MODERN 
CAPITALISM 


By WERNER SOMBART, Professor of Political Economy 
in the Handelhochschule, Berlin. Translated, and with 
Introduction and Notes, by M. Ersrzin. Cloth, 15s. net. 


Never before has there been attempted a survey of the Jews in 
relation to modern capitalism by an economist who has made the 
development of capitalism his life study. The book discusses 
such questions as the Jewish contribution to modern economic life, 
the significance of the Jewish Religion from an economic point of 
view, the race characteristics of the Jews, and the causes of their 
success in affairs of finance. The work has been widely discussed 
in Germany, and is both important to the student and attractive 
to the general reader. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
REVOLUTION 


Illustrated by the French Revolution. 
BON. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“M. Le Bon lends a new aspect to history, and is as provocative 
of thought as pregnant with it.”—Daily Graphic. 

“ A book which no politician who takes his work seriously can 
afford to leave unstudied.”—Observer. 


MACAULAY, ESSAYIST AND 
HISTORIAN 


By the Hon. ALBERT 8S. G. CANNING, Author of “ Shake- 
speare Studied in Six Plays,” &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Even with the increasing information and knowledge of the 
present time, no British historian can be fairly said to have 
equalled Macaulay in brilliant description of historic times and 
classic wisdom. ‘The object of this book is to recall his rare and 
attractive merits to the attention of the general public. 


ORIENT AND OCCIDENT. 


By MANMATH C. MALLIK, Author of “A Study in Ideals: 
Great Britain and India,” &c. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals with the relationship of the East and the 
West. The object of the book is to draw attention to the unity 
of thought in the higher intellectual sphere which has from time 
immemorial to the present day pervaded the productions of the 
great minds of both the East and the West, and to indicate that 
as integral parts of one system the East and the West influence 
each other for good or evil. 


WILD FLOWER  PRESERVA- 
TION : A COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. 


By MAY COLEY. Witha Coloured Frontispiece and 28 other 
Full-page Illustrations by Hitpa M. Corry. Large Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book aims at supplying a genuine need—instruction in 
studying, pressing, drying, and mounting botanical specimens. 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDES 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDOW 


By GUSTAV LE 


Catalogue Free. 
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ALFRED NOYES. 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN 


6s. net. 
YES IS A POET OF ENGLAND. “‘ Drake’ and ‘Forty Singing 
Pda ni lastly, these ‘Tales’ are ‘arevel of insular pride and delight in 
“—Times. 
sca. 
I NOYES has produced a work so passionately lively and of an ecstasy 
go homely that it deserves to be read by people who do not know a laureate 
a laurel.” —Daily Chronicle, 
“ There is a sadder tale to tell afterwards: thepiteous story of Kit Marlowe, 
— Mr. NOYES is at his best.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


reading the Adrance Sheets of Alfred Noyes’s ‘‘ TALES 
4 THE —— TAVERN,” a critic was so caught 
by the swing of ¢ he post's verse that this was the result: 
* The world is full of singing bells, “And soon | hope to see the book, 
Asd ringing bells and tingling bells, That tinkles like a sunny brook, 
They clang and chime in every key That thunders like a King's salute, 
and never seem to tire, and flames above the thunder. 
I dance at work, I dance at play, Thank God for him who writ the beok, 


Thank God for those whe undertook 
To music made by Alfred Noyes, To print and bind and sell the book 
by Alfred Noyes, Esquire. and wake the world to wonder.” 
“Mr. NOYES reaches more exalted heights than any me | has hitherto 
attained ; nor is it too much to say that there are ich 4 
recognition as among the finest —s ments in English pootay that the 
present geveration has welcomed.” — orld, 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN 


By ALFRED NOYES. 6s. net. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By ALFRED NOYES. 


5s. net. each volume, 
Mr. BRYCE, referring to “‘ The Admiral’s Ghost” (Collected Poems, Vol. 2), 
mys: “ Itisa ‘worthy successor to Tennyson's s‘ ' Revenge.’ 


WHEN KING’S RODE TO DELHI. By GABRIELLE 
FESTING, Author of “ From the Land of Princes, ” “John Hookham 
Frere and his Friends,” “‘ On the Distaff Side,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net. [2nd Impression. 

“A storehouse of fine romance.”—Evening Standard. ‘Should live in 
literature. We read on enthralled.” ‘Alice Perrin in Dail Chronicle. 

“Int ly f: ting... an ting and delightful book.’ —Glodve. 


SIX SUCCESSFUL STORIES 


SUNIA and other > By MAUD DIVER, Author 
of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” &c. 6s. Dramatic Episodes of Life and 
Love in India. 

“The best sketches of life in the Great Peninsula that we have. ,.. Mrs. 
Diver is a ver good second to Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the short story of 
indian life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mrs. Diver i is A of those rare perscns who can write good short stories as 
well as novels . good as anything of this kind that has been done since 
Mr. Kipling wrote ‘ Tn Black and White.’ ’’—Daily Mail, 


THE GAY ADVENTURE. By RICHARD BIRD. 6s. 
[2nd Impression. 
“Radiantly gay ... breathlessly adventurous. . . rollicking ingenuity. . . 
esulerant fancy .. . one of the gayest books of the seasom .. . a tremend- 
eusly popular success."’— Daily Te h, 


P 
THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. By ST. — LUCAS, 
Author of “ Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People,” &. 
Ona Impression. 


+ More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, 
ae ‘well- bred, which keeps every story sparkling with life.’’—The Times. 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (and te fe By 
ARTHUB FETTERLESS, Author of “ The Career of Kembole.”’ 
“A bright, clever piece of work . « « should as UES tee many 
readers.” —Athenzwin, 
“This very fascinating book.”’— World, 
“Very cleverly written.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


TOM, VRON. By E.M. SNEYD KYNNERSLEY, Author of 
“H.M.L,” “A Snail’s Wooing,” &c. Ge. 
pas ans fine story, well conceived and cleverly written . .,. entrances and 
we ~-4 bad first page to the last."’"—Liverpool Post. 
clever . . . original and arresting.” —Observer, 
THE “ALIAS. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of 
”’ “ Monsieur Carnifex.” 6e. 
- A thoroughly readable and exciting story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A thrilling story, crowded with dramatic moments, busy with real life ... 
managed with fine skill.’’"—Morning Post, 


***Blackwood’s’ is an oememe in little * the British Empire—a 
monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers a — 
sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it hasa glorious hi 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that 4 
yy have stila (YT ., E of conservative imperialism. old 
t is, ‘Blackwood signs of beeoming old-fashioned, 
ones it represents and oe s to all that fs best” in the undying 
genius of the race.”—THE T ES. Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JULY contains 


J dance the whole damn livelong day, 








2 vols. 























The New Road By New Munro 
Fell Fox-Hunting By A. G. Brapiry 
On Caseading into the Canal By Fr. Rotrs 
From the Outposts— 

Ratan Sing Gurung By Down. 


Two Raids By Captain H. Cu. pz Ceusricny, 56th Rifles, FP. 
The Midshipman’s Kingdom By A. T. 8. Goopricx 
“Methods of Barbarism” By Orz Lvx-Om 
In the Wake of the Western Sheep 
Happy-go-Lucky By Ian Hay 


Musings without Method— 
The he Reports of of the Marconi Committee—A Bucket of Whitewash— 


Mr. r’s Excess of Zeal—Ministers on their Trial—George 
eratham Soldier and Statesman—tThe Influences of his Life— 
Mis Success in the Field of Letters. 





THE BOOK OF THE DAY 
Germany 


and the Germans 


By PRICE COLLIER. 
Author of “ England and the English,” “The West in the East,” 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 600 pages, 7s. Gd. net, postage 5d. 














UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The West in the East. By Paice Cotzier, 
A criticism of British rule in the East. 
Engiand and the English. By Paice Couuier. 


7s. Gd. net each, postage 5d, 


A popular edition of “‘ England and the English” is also published ; witha 
foreword by Lesd Bescbery. _Peap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net, postage 6d. 





—— ———— —_—< 


Leandro Ramon Garrido: 
His Life and Art. By J. QUIGLEY. 
With 6 reproductions of his work. Sq. cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley 
With Three by THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
Feap. 8vo, bound in Art Canvas, » gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, postage - . 








The Life of the Author of “The Roadmender.” 


Michael Fairless 
By W. 8. PALMER and A. M. HAGGARD. 

Feap. 8vo, with Two Portraits of Michael Fairless, uniform with the 

Author's books, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
Firra Txovsanp] [ Roadmender Series, 
Women of the Country 

By GERTRUDE BONE. 
With a Frontispiece by MUIRHEAD BONE. 


Sketches of rural life and character by the author of “ Children’s 
Children,” “ Provincial Tales.” 


ap. 8vo, 





2s. Gd. net,  poatage 3d. 


Rainbow Lights 
Edited by A. DE SILVA. 


Character Sketches of the American Woman of To-Day. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








A CARAVAN HOLIDAY IN IRELAND. 
We Two and Shamus 

By MRS. STANLEY GARDINER. 
With Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo, 5s. net, postage 4d. 


ED 








AN ANGLO-BURMAN NOVEL. 


The Repentance of Destiny 
By SHWAY DINGA. Author of “ Wholly Without Morals.” 


A story dealing with the life of the English official in Burma 
and his relations with the Burmese men and women. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW MASTER OF FICTION 


Sons and Lovers 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. Author of “The Trespasser.” 


“*Sons and Lovers’ is so great a book that it needs sharp 
criticism. No other English novelist of our time has so ta 
power to translate passion into words. . In description of 
incident, even more than i in revelation of character, Mr. Lawrence 
shows that he is a master.”—Standard. 

“The book is, indeed, astoundingly clever . . . really fascin- 
ating for its close study of character. The mother of the family is 
a wonderful piece of portraiture.”— Westminster Gasette. 

“The contrast between the grime and drunkenness of colliery 
life, and the beauty of Derbyshire lanes, the glory of spring, 
the rapture of childhood, the relief of rest from toil, are all woven 
into the vacillating tragedy of Paul’s youth.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 











WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S NEW BOOKS 











*.* In great demand at all Libraries and Booksellers 


POLLY PEACHUM 


The Story of Lavinia Fenton, Duchess of Bolton, and “ The 
Beggar’s Opera.” 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE 


Author of “The Amazing Duchess,” “The Beloved Princess,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Country Lire.—“ Mr. Pearce, in this large discursive book, has succeeded in printing a faithful picture of the middle eighteenth 
century in its theatrical aspect.” 
Dairy Express.—* One of the most interesting and entertaining books of the present season.” 
- Gtosx (Extract from a column and a half Review).—“ A most entertaining book. ... Mr. Pearce has produced a most entertaining 
book, which is also an extremely valuable contribution to the history of the stage.” 
Daity TeLtearara.— A most engaging and thoroughly interesting volume of dramatic and social history, gossip, and scandal 
is this portly book.” 


LOUIS XI. AND CHARLES THE BOLD By Lt.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD. 


Illustrated. 168, net. 
_ Darr Express.—* Colonel Haggard is a vivacious and picturesque writer who has won for himself a deservedly wide public, and 
his latest excursion into French History is fully as successful as those which have preceded it.” 


A TOUR THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA By A. S. FORREST. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated with 145 Original Drawings. 10s. Gd. net. 
The author spent nearly twelve months in South America and the zone of the Panama Canal. He lived in the ancient cities of 
Peru, Ecuador, and in the untrampled forests, and now recounts with pen and pencil his impressions of a fascinating people and 
country. 


AUGUST STRINDBERG The Spirit of Revolt: Studies and 
Impressions. By L. LIND-AF-HAGEBY. Crown 8yvo. Illustrated. Gg, net. 


PRINCESS AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND The Life of Mary Ml. 
By MARY F. SANDARS. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 168, net. 


TORQUEMADA AND THE SPANISH INQUISITION by RAFAEL SABATINI, 
Author of “The Life of Cesare Borgia,” “ The Strolling Saint,” &. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 16g, net. 


A VAGABOND COURTIER (Baron von Polnitz) By EDITH E. CUTHELL, 
F.R.H.S., Author of “ An Imperial Victim,” &c. Demy 8vo. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 24g, net. 


MAXIMILIAN THE DREAMER Holy Roman Emperor, 1459-1519. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. Gd, net. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS AND THEIR MODELS By DR. ANGELO 8. RAPPOPORT. 
Demy Svo. Illustrated. 16s, net. 


MORE ABOUT COLLECTING By Sir JAMES H. YOXALL, M.P., Author of “The ABC 
About Collecting.” Large Crown 8vo. With about 100 Illustrations. 5g. net. 


THE ABC OF COLLECTING OLD CONTINENTAL POTTERY 
By J. F. BLACKER. With about 150 Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS IN ENGLAND 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 6s, each. 





The HONOUR ef the CLINTONS Archibald Marshall| THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS (Third Edition) 
THE BRAVE BRIGANDS May Wynne Halliwell Sutcliffe 
THE UNWORTHY PACT Dorothea Cerard| COLUMBINE AT THE FAIR —e 
BOUND TO BE Wil! Hugo| BRINETA AT BRIGHTON Cabrielie Wodnil 
THE HORRIBLE MAN A GREY LIFE (Fifth Edition) Rita” 
Frances Forbes Robertson (Mrs. Harred)| MRS. BRETT (Author of “Cut Laurels,”) M. Hamilton 
THE CURSE OF THE NILE (éth Fd.) Dougias Slaten| MRS. GRAY’S PAST Herbert Flowerdew 
GABRIEL’S GARDEN Cecll Adair! THE STROLLING SAINT (4th Ed.) Rafael Sabatini 
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